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PROSE and VERSE. 
For the Uſe of SCHOOLS. 


The Hiſtory and Character of Davip J. King 
of Scotland. From the Scottiſh hiſtory. 


1 AVID ſucceeded his brother Alexan- 
20 der in the kingdom, in the year of 
Chriſt 1124. As his brothers reigned 
ſucceſſively, one after another, in 
Scotland, he ſtaid with his ſiſter Maud in Eng- 
land. There he married his couſin Maud, a 
woman of great beauty, wealth, and nobility; 
for Voldioſus Earl of Northumberland was 
her father; and her mother was Judith, niece 
to William the Norman. He had a ſon by 
her, named Henry,*in whom both his father's 
and mother's diſpoſition did preſently appear. 
Upon this marriage, his revenues were much 
increaſed, by the acceſſion of Northumberland 
and Huntingtonſhire-to the lands he enjoyed 


A before. 
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before. Thus, with the aiverſed gratulation ö 
of his ſubjects, he came into Scotland, to 
poſſeſs the kingdom. It is true, the memory 
of his parents was of great force to procure 
him the favour of the people; yet his own. 
virtue was ſuch, that he ſtood in need of no 
adventitious help: for, as in other virtues he 
equalled other good kings, ſo in his conde- *' 
ſcenſion to hear the cauſes of the poor, he 
was much ſuperior to them. As for the com- 
plaints of the rich, he heard them himſelf; 
and if a falſe judgment had been given, he 
would not ſet it aſide, but compelled the 
judge himſelf to pay the damages awarded. 
He reſtrained luxury, which then began to 
ſpread, according to the example of his fa- 
ther. He baniſhed Epicures, and ſuch as 
ſtudied arts to provoke the appetite, out of 
tne kingdom. He far exceeded the benefi- . 
cence-of his parents and kindred, which were 
worthy rather of pardon than praiſe, in in- 
creaſing the revenues of the church. He re- 
paired monaſtries, whether decayed by age, 
odr ruined by the wars; and he alſo built new 
if ones from the ground. TS the fx biſhop- 
tricks which he found, he added four more; 
= Ros, Brechin, Dunkeld, and Dumblain. He 
; almoſt impoveriſhed the Aucceeding kings, 
to endow them; for he beſtowed upon them a 
great part of the crown- lands. John Mair, 
who, when I was but a youth, was famous for 
his Theological ſtudies, having highly praiſed 
this king — his other actions, yet he blames 
his profuſe layiſhneſs in endowing monaſtries, 
in a ſolemn (and I wiſh it had been an unde- 
ſeryed). oration And I the more py 
& his 
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XZ this immoderate profuſion of the publick mo- 
ney and patrimoney, becauſe, in thoſe very 
times, St. Barnard ſharply reproves the prieſts 
and monks in his ſevere fermons, for their 
exceſſive luxury and expence; which yet, if 
compared. with that of our age, ſeems but 
moderate. The fruits which followed thefe 
= donations, ſhew, that the deſign was not well 
grounded: for as in bodies too corpulent, the 
uſe of all the members ceaſes; ſo the fparks- 
of wit, oppreſſed by luxury, languiſhed in the 
abbies. The ſtudy of learning was quite left 
off, piety degenerated into ſuperſtition, and; 
the ſeeds of all vices ſprung up in them, as in 
an uncultivated field. All the time of his 
reign he had but one domeſtick commotion ;. 
and that was rather a tumult, than a civil war; 
and it was quickly ended, in the flaughter of 
Aneas Earl of Murray, with a great number 
of his followers. Malcohn Macbeth, endea- 
vouring to raiſe a new ſedition, was commit- 
ed priſoner to the caſtle of Roxburgh.. 0 
ther matters ſucceeded according to his deſire ; 
but yet a double calamity fell upon him; one 
from the untimely death of his wife; the 
bother of his ſon. As for his wife Maud, ſhe. 
was a woman of high deſcent, af exquiſite 
beauty, and moſt accompliſhed manners: he: 
3 toved her paſſionately whilſt ſhe lived; and the. 
loſs of her, in the flower ef her age, did ſo 
affect him, that, for twenty years after, he 
lived a widewer, neither did he touch any 
other woman all that While; and yet the 
greatneſs of bis ſorrow was no hinderance to 
him from managing the publick offices and con- 
cerns both of peace and war. 
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DAVID thus addicted himſelf to the arts 
of peace; but ſome troubleſome matters in 
England, drew him unwillingly into a war. 
The occaſion was this: All the offspring of 
Henry of England, except his daughter Maud, 
were drowned in their paſſage from France 
into England; which misfortune ſo grieved 
him, that, it is reported, he was never ſeen to 
laugh after that time. Maud, who only ſur- 
vived, and eſcaped that calamity, married the 
Emperor Henry IV. Her Huſband dying, with- - 
out children, ſhe returned into England to 
her father. He was willing to ſettle the ſuc- 
ceſſion on her; and in order to it, becauſe ſhe _ 
was a widow and childleſs, and conſidering his 
own mortality, he cauſed all the nobility to 
{wear an oath of fealty to her; and, in hopes 
that ſhe might have children, he married her to 
 Geofiry Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou. Five 
years after that marriage, Robert Duke of 
Normandy and King Henry died; and Geoffry 
of Anjou falling into a dangerous diſeaſe, lay 
bed- rid. 3 
- In the mean time, Stephen Earl of Bo- 
logne, in this want of royal iſſue, took heart 
to aſſume the crown of England; neither did 
he look upon it as a deſign of any great diffi- 
culty, both by reaſon of the weakneſs of the 
adverſe party, and alſo becauſe he himſelf had 
fome royal blood running in his veins; for he 
Was born of a daughter of William the Nor- 
man,. which had married the Earl of Bloys. 
He himſelf had alſo married Maud, daughter 
of the former Earl of Bologne, and coufin- 
german to Maud the Empreſs, and born f 
Mary, ſiſter to David King of Scotland. om — I 
| tne 
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the confidence of ſo great alliances, by reaſon- 
of the abſence of Maud the Queen, and the ſick- 
neſs of Geoffry, he thought he might eaſily ob- 
tain the crown of England. And to make his 
way clearer, without any conſcience or regard 
of his oath, which he and the other kindred 
had taken to Queen Maud, he drew in, by great 
promiſes, the biſhops of Engtand, whe had alſo 
taken the ſame oath, into his unlawful deſign ;. 
and eſpecially T urſtan Archbiſhop of York,, 
who was the firſt that ſwore allegiance to- 
Queen Maud; and Roger Biſhop of Saliſbury,. 
who had not only taken the oath himſelf, but 
had alſo read the words. of it to the other 
nobles when they took it. | 

' Uron this confidence, even before his uncle 
Henry was buried, he ſtept into the throne, 
and the two firſt years reigned peaceably e- 
nough ; whereupon, growing infolent, he be- 
gan to negle& his agreement made with the 
Engliſh, and alſo to deal arrogantly with his 
neighbours.. After he had compelled all the 
Engliſh, partly by fear, and partly by fair 


promiſes, to take an- oath of allegiance to 


him, he ſent ar adors to David King of 
Scots, to put him in mind to take the ſame- 
oath, for the counties of Cumberland, Nor- 
thumberland; and Huntington, which be held 
of him. David returned anſwer, that he, to- 
gether with Stephen himſelf, and the other 
nobles of England, had, not long ſince, bound 
themſelves by an oatty to obey Maud, their law-- 
ful Queen; and that he ought not, nor would 
acknowledge any other monarch, as long as 
ſhe was alive. When this anſwer was brought. 
to Stephen, preſently a war began. The En- 
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Sliſh entered upon the adjacent beds with 
fire and ſword ; the Scots doing as much for 
them. The next year an army of Scots, under 
the conduct of the Earls of March, of Monteith, 
and of Angus, entered England, and met the 
Engliſh at the town of Allerton, whoſe Gene- 
ral was the Earl of Gloucefter. A ſharp battle 
was there fought, with equal flaughter on both 
fides, as long as both armies ſtood to it. At 
faſt the Engliſh being overthrown, many pe- 
riſhed in the flight, and many of the nobility 
were taken priſoners;, amongſt whom was the 
Earl of Glouceſter himſelf.” Stephen, very 
much concerned at this overthrow, and fear- 
ing it might otherwiſe alienate from him, the 
affections of the friends and kindred of the 
captive nobles, refuſed no. conditions of peace. 
The terms were theſe : That the Engliſh pri- 
«« foners ſhould be releaſed without ranſom : 
that Stephen ſhould quit the claim which, as 
« Chief Lord, he pretended to have over Cum- 
s berland.” But Stephen obſerved thoſe con- 
ditions no better than he did the oath formerly 
taken to Maud, his kinſwoman: for before the 
armies were quite diſbanded, and the priſoners 
_ releaſed, he privately ſurpriſed ſome caſtles in 
Northumberland, and, by driving away booties 
from the Scots countries, renewed the war. 
'The Seots gathering a ſudden army together 
of the neighbouring provinces, and, deſpiſing 
the Engliſh, whom they had overthrown in 
battle the ſelf-ſame year, run raſhly on to the 
conflict at the river Teiſe; where they paid 
for their folly of undervaluing the enemy, 
and received a ſignal overthrow; they were 
Iikewife n to quit 1 
Davi 
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David, to retrieve this loſs and ignominy, ga- 
eren as great an army as ever he could to- 
gether, and came to Roxburgh. Thither Tur- 
ſtan Archbiſhop of York, or (as. William of 
Newberry calls him), T urſtinus, was ſent by the 
Engliſh, to treat of a pacification; and, there 
being ſome hope of agreement, a truce was 
made for three months, upon condition, 
«© That Northumberland ſhould be preſently 
« reſtored to the Scots.“ But this promiſe, 
which was made by Stephen, only to have the 
army diſbanded, was not performed; ſo that 
David drove away a great booty out of that 
part of Northumberland which obeyed Ste- 
phen ; and Stephen, gathering a great force 
together, pierced as far as Roxburgh; but, un- 
derſtanding that the nobility were averſe, and 
complained that they were involved in an un- 
juſt and unneceſſary war, without performing 
any memorable exploit, he retired into the 
heart of his kingdom : and the next year, fear- 
ing ſome inteſtine ſedition, he ſent his wife 
Maud to David her uncle, to treat of peace. 
Upon her mediation, it was accorded, that Da- 
vid, from Newcaſtle, where he commonly re- 
fided, and Stephen, from Durham, ſhould ſend ' 
arbitrators, for compoſing of matters, to the 
town of Cheſter, ſituate in the mid-way, equally 
diſtant from both places. David ſent the Arch- 
biſhops of St. Andrews and Glaſgow; Stephen, 
the Archbifhops of Canterbury and York. Both 
parties were the more inclinable to peace, be- 
cauſe Stephen feared war from abroad, and ſe- 
ditions at home; and the Scots complained, 1 
that they were forced to bear the ſhock of 'a 
war made in the behalf of another ; whereas 
Maud, 
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Maud, for whoſe ſake it was commenced, did 
nothing at all in it. The peace was made on 


cc 


cc 


theſe conditions. That Cumberland, as by 
antient right, ſnould be poſſeſſed by David; 


3. 


and that Northumberland, unto - the river” 


Teiſe, (as William of Newberry, an Englith- | . 


man, writes), and Huntingtonſhire, ſhould. 
be enjoyed by Henry, David's ſon; as his 
mother's inheritance ; and that he ſhould do: 
homage to Stephen for the ſame.” When 


things were thus compoſed, David retired in- 


to Cumberland, and Stephen into Kent, This 
peace was made in the year of our Lord 1139, 
in which year Maud returned to England, and, 
ten years after, vzz# 1149, ſhe ſent-her fon 
Henry, afterward King of England, to Carliile, 
to David, his great- uncle, that he might be in- 
ſtructed in the fates of arms, and likewiſe ad- 
vanced by him to the dignity of Knighthood; 
who, without doubt, was the moſt excellent 
knight of his time; and that dignity was in thoſe 
days conferred with a great deal of ceremony. 
Arx that time there was ſo great diſturbance 
in England, by reaſon of domeſtick diſcords, 
that no part of it was free from civil war, but 
that which was in the hands of David King of 
Scots: and that he alone might not plead ex- 
emption from the publick calamity, within three 
years after, viz. 1152, his fon, the only heir 
(in hope) of ſo much power and felicity. died 
in the flower of his age, leaving three ſons and 
as many daughters. He died ſo greatly in the 
love and affection both of the Scots and Engliſh, 
that, beſides the publick loſs, every one lament- 
ed his death as his own private misfortune; 


for ſo great ſincerity and moderation 
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ſhone forth in him, even in that age when 
youth is accuſtomed to play the wanton, that 
every body expected moſt rare and ſingular 
fruits from his diſpoſition when it was ripened 
by age. His father's grief was alſo farther in- 
creaſed, by reaſon of the tender age of his 
grandchildren, and the ambitious and reſtleſs 
diſpoſition of Stephen ; and, if he died, he was 
concerned for the fierceneſs of Henry's ſpirit, 
then in the fefvour of his youth, who, being 
the ſon of Maud, was to ſucceed in the king- 
dom. When the thoughts of ſo many fore- 
* ſeen miſchiefs aſſaulted his diſeaſed and feeble 
mind, inſomuch that all men imagined he 
would have ſunk under them; yet he bore up 
ſo ſtoutly, that he invited fome of the prime 
nobility (who were ſolicitous for him, leſt he 
ſhould be too much afflited, as well they 

might) to ſupper; and there he entertained 
them with a diſcourſe, rather like a comforter, 
than a mourner. He told them, That no 
new thing had happened to him, or to his ſon = 
* that he had long ſince learned, from the ſer- 
« mons of holy and learned men, that the 
< world was governed by the providence of 
* Almighty God, whom it was a fooliſh and im- 
pious thing to endeavour to reſiſt : that he 
was not ignorant, that his ſon was born on 
no other terms to live, but that he muſt as 

certainly die, and ſo pay that debt to nature 
which he owed even at his very birth; and 
if men were but always ready to pay that 
debt, 'twas no great matter when God, their 
great creditor, called upon them for it: that 
if only wicked men were ſubject to death, 
then a man might juſtly grieve at, the — 
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« of his kindred ; but when we ſee good men 
« alſo-die, all Chriſtians, {aid he, ought to be 
thoroughly ſettled in this perſuaſion, That 
no evil can happen to the good, either alive 
© or dead: and therefore, why ſhould we be 
3 troubled. at a ſhort ſeparation, eſpe- 
* cially from our kindred, who. have not ſo 
« much left us, as they are gone before us, to- 
our common country, whither we too, 
* though we ſhould live never 10 long, muſt 
yet at laſt follow > As for my ſon, if he 
© hath taken this voyage before us, that ſo he 
„ might viſit and enjoy the fellowſhip of my 
< parents and brethren, thoſe precious men, 
„ ſomewhat earlier than ourſelves; if we are 
© troubled at it, let us take heed, that we ſeem 
not rather to envy. his happineſs, than to 
mourn for aur own loſs. As for you, 
% worthy lords, as I am beholding to. you for 
many offices of reſpect, ſo both I and my 
© ſan (for I ſhall undertake alſo for him) are 
<. much-obliged for-your love to me, and \ your 
grateful and pious memory of him.” 

Tris greatneſs of mind in the King, as it 
added much to the veneratien that was paid to 
his royal perſon, ſo it increaſed the ſenſe of the 
' loſs.of his ſon in the minds of, all, when they 
conſidered what a prince they and their children 

were deprived of. And David, that he might 
make uſe of the only way of conſolation which 
was left him, cauſed his ſon's children to be 
brought to him, and. to. be trained up in court- 
diſcipline, which was then moſt pious. In fine, ; 
he provided for their. ſecurity, as far as the wit 4 
of man or human foreſight could provide. He 
eommended Malcolm, the eldeſt of the three, to 

we 
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the care of the whole nobility, and particularly 
of Macduff Earl of Fife, a very powerful-and 
prudent man; and he cauſed him to carry him 
all over the land, that ſo he might be received 
as the undoubted heir of the kingdom. Wil- 
liam, the next ſon, he conſtituted Earl of 
Northumberland, and put him into the imme- 
diate poſſeſſion of that county. .He created 
David, the third ſon, Earl of Huntington in 
England, and of Garrioch in Scotland. He made 
the more haſte to prefer them, becauſe, linger- 
ing under a diſeaſe, that was judged to be mor- 
tal, he foreſaw his time could not be long in 
this world. He died in the year of Chriſt 1153, 
the 24th day of May. He was fo well beloved, 
that all men thought in him they had loſt rather 
a father, nay rather the beſt of fathers, than 
a king: for though his whole life was ſo devout, 
as no hiſtory records the like, yet, ſome few 
years before his death, he devoted himſelf par- 
ticularly to the preparation for his latter end; 
ſo that his deportment then very much increa- 
ſed mens veneratton for the former part of his 
life. For though he equalled his royal prede- 
ceſſors, who were moſt praiſe-worthy, in the 
art of war, and excelled them in the ſtudy of 
peace; yet now, leaving off contending with 
others for ſuperiority in virtue, he maintained 
a combat with kimſelf alone; wherein he ad- 
vanced ſo much, that if the higheſt and moſt 
learned wits ſhould endeavour to give the idea 
or pattern of a good king, they could never 
comprehend in their thoughts, ſuch an exem- 
qlary prince as David ſhewed himſelf, in his 
whole life, to be. He reigned twenty nine 
ny: two months, and three days. | 
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The character of this moſt excellent Prince. By 
another hand. | | 


 ALexanve I. King of Scotland, having died 
without iſſue, his brother David, the youngeſt 
of Malcolm III.'s ſons, ſucceeded him in the 
year of Chriſt 1124. After David aſcended 
the throne, he ſo compleatly diſcharged the 
office of a moſt excellent printe, in the ma- 
nagement of the kingdom, that he equalled 
any of the former kings in the art of war, 
and far ſurpaſſed them in the ſtudies df peace. 
- He quelled the inhabitants of Murray and Gal. 
loway, who rebelled againſt him. He often 
engaged the Engliſh in the field with various 
fucceſs, but always with invincible greatneſs 
of ſoul. In the mean time too, he reformed 
the ſtate, by the excellent laws he made. He 
Either himſelf adminiſtered juſtice every where, 
with the greateſt equity and application, or 
took care to have it adminiſtered by others. 
He cleared his court from all manner of lu- 
xury and other vices, which uſually infeſt the 
palaces of kings. In all the works of piety he 
far excelled the kings before him, or that 
came after him. To the four biſhopricks that 
were erected before, he added fix others. He 
repaired the monaſteries of different orders, 
that were decayed through length of time, or 
demoliſhed by the calamities of war, and ma- 
ny he built from the foundation; all which 
he endowed with large revenues, according to 
the circumſtances of thoſe times. For this 
his moſt earneſt endeavour to promote the 
worſhip of God, and for all other virtues, 
= 2 ; worthy 
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Worthy of x Chriſtian prince, he was moſt 
juſtly inrolled in the number of the ſaints, 
if any mortal deſerves to have ſuch an honour 
conferred on him. In the 7th year of his 
reign, he was deprived of Maud his Queen, a 
moſt excellent woman, and who enriched him 
with the carldoms of. Northumberland and 
Huntington. He regreted the loſs of her fo 
much, that he lived all his days thereafter 
without having any commerce with women. 
In the 28th year of his reign, that is, the year 
_of Chriſt 1152, he loſt his only ſon Prince 
Henry, a youth of the greateſt hopes, and ve- 
Ty like his father in every kind of virtue, 
King David himſelf, the year following, on 
the 24th of May, rendered his ſoul to God, 
after he had reigned twenty nine years, two 
months and three days. 


The Hiftory of a bloody combat, fought by two of 
the Highland clans, in the month of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord 1396, in the 
reign of Robert III. King of Scotland, on the 
North-inch of Perth, in preſence of the King 
and court, and à vaſt crowd of ſpectators. 
[ Taken from the Scottiſh hiſtory. ] 


O ſooner was the inſurrection of Duncan 
Stuart, ſon to Alexander Stuart Farl of 
Buchan, the King's brother, ſuppreſſed, but 
the court was alarmed with the cruelties and 
animoſities of two of the Highland clans a- 
gainſt one another; the clans were the Mac- 
kays and the Macintoſhes, They refuſed to 
end their feuds by courſe of law, or to refer 
| them 
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them to indifferent arbitrators : Whereupon 
the King ſent two perſons of diſtinction to 
ſuppreſs them, viz. Thomas Earl of Dunbar, 
and David Lindſay, ſoon thereafter created 
Earl of Crawfurd. The heads of theſe clans, 
at that time, according to Hector Bouc, (1:5. 
16. fol. 335.), were Stratberge and Chriſte 
Makean. The King's commanders, conſidering * 
they were to engage a fierce and reſolute 
people, who not only deſpiſed pleaſure, but 
even death itſelf, ſo that they were not like- 9 
ly to ſubdue them by force, without great 
laughter of their own men; they therefore 
reſolved to try what they could do by poli- 
f cy. And accordingly they diſcourſed the heads 
j of both clans apart, and repreſented to them 
What danger would accrue to both by their 
mutual ſlaughters of one another; and if one 
family ſhould extirpate the other, yet that 
was not likely to be effected without great 
damage, even of the conquering fide: and if 
it might, yet the conteſt would not end ſo; 
for then the conquerors were to engage the 
King's forces, though they were weakened be- 
fore by their mutual conflicts; of whoſe an- 
ger againſt them both, they might be juſtly 
ſenſible ; becauſe he had ſent forces to deſtroy 
them both, even before they had diſabled one 
another. But if they would hearken to thoſe 
-who were more deſirous of their preſervation 
than their ruin, they would ſhew them a way, 
52 how they might be reconciled - honourably, > 
with amends, and to the King's ſatisfaction. , 
When they deſired to hear how this conditi- 
on was propoſed; that 30 of each ſide ſhould _ 
try it out in fight before the King, armed 1 2 Ee | 
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ly with their fwords. Some of: eur Scot- 
„ tiſh hiſtorians ſay, that, beſides: their broad 
„ ſwords or claymores and durks;. the com- 
batants were allowed alſo to uſe their bows; 
but it ſeems very abſurd to think, that any 


cc 
cc 


© ſuch thing ſhould be allowed to them, be- 


© cauſe of the danger that might happen 


thereby to the King and his court, and the 
many ſpectators that were there. And all 
of our hiſtorians agree; that the comba- 
tants were expreſsly diſcharged the uſe of 
the target, or of any other defence ſor their 
bodies, except, as was ſaid, their claymores or 
« durks.” They that were conquered ſhould 
have a pardon for all paſt offences; and-the 
canquerors ſhould be honoured and reſpect- 
ed by the King and his: nobles. Both ſides. 
were well pleaſed with the terms: fo that a 
day was fixed for the combat. And, at the 
time appointed, the heads of the families, with 
their parties, came to court; and part of a 


60 
ce 
60 
cc 
ce 


field on the North-ſide of the town of Perth, 


which was ſevered from the reſt by a deep 
trench, was appointed for the place of com- 


bat; and gallaries built round for ſpectators. 


Hereupon an huge multitude was aſſembled 
together, and ſat ready to ſee the diſpute : 
But the- fight was delayed a while, becauſe 
one of the 30 of the one party had hid him- 
felf for fear, (this was, according to our hi- 
ſtorians, one of the Macintoſhes), and his fel- 
lows were not willing to engage without juſt an 
equal number with their adverſaries ; neither 
was any one found willing to ſupply the place 
of him that was abſent; and of the other 
party not-a man would be drawn out, or ex- 

Ws empted 
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empted from the fight, leſt he might ſeem 


leſs valued, or not ſo couragious as the reſt. 


After a little pauſe, an ordinary tradeſman 


-comes forth, and offers to ſupply the place 
of him that was abſent, provided, that, if his 
fide conquered, they would pay him down half 
a gold dolkr of France, and alſo provide for 
his maintenance afterward as long as he lived. 
Thus the number being again equalled, the 

fight began ; -and it was carried on with ſuch 
great contention, both of body and mind, as old 
grudges, inflamed by new loſles, could raiſe 
up in men of ſuch fierce diſpoſitions, accu- 
ſtomed to blood and cruelty ; eſpecially ſee- 


ing honour and eſtate was propounded to the 


conqueror ; death and ignominy to the con- 
quered. The ſpectators were poſſeſſed with 
as much horror as the combatants were with 
fury; as deteſting to. behold the ugly and de- 


formed mutilations and butcheries of one an- 
other's bodies, the lopping off their limbs, 


and, in a word, the rage of wild beaſts under 
the ſhape of men. But all took notice, that 
none carried himſelf more valiantly than that 


mercenary and ſuppoſititious hireling, to whoſe 
valour a great part of the victory was to be 
aſcribed. Of that fide that he was of, (that 


is, of the Macintoſhes, whom he joined, though 


no ways related to that clan), there were ten 


alive beſides himſelf; but all of them grievouſ- 


ly, wounded. Of the contrary faction, (that 


is, of the Mackays), there remained only one, 
who was not wounded at all; but as there 
was ſo much odds, and he would be forced 


ſingly to encounter with fo many, he threw 


himſelf into the riv er Tay, which ran by, _ 
| 5 
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his adverfaries not being able to follow vie | 
by reaſon of their wounds, he eſcaped to the 
other ſide. By this means the forwardeſt of 


both parties being flain, the promiſcuous mul- 
titude, being left without leaders, gave over 
their trade of ſedition for many years after; 
and betook themſelves to their huſbandry. 
This er * in the year 1396. 
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HE reader muſt needs have a eurfo- 
L fity to ſee ſome account of a city ant 
a tower which employed all the men in 
the world, for ſo many years, in building. 
The ſcripture informs us, that they had 


made uſe of burnt bricks inſtead of ſtone, 


and ſlime inſtead of mortar. According to an 


_ Eaſtern tradition, they were three years in 
making and burning thefe bricks; eack of which 
Was thirteen cubits long, ten broad; and five 
thick, The ſlime with which theſe-bricks were 


cemented, was a pitchy ſubſtance, or bitumen, 
brought from a city, in the neighbourhood of 
Babylon, called Je, or Hit. The Oriental au- 
thors ſay, that the city, built by the ſons of 
Noah, was three hundred and thirteen fa- 
thoms in length, and one hundred and fifty: 
one in breadth ; that the walls of it were five 
thouſand five hundred and thirty three fa- 


thoms high, and thirty three broad; and the 
tower ten thouſand fathoms, or twelve miles: 
high: which dimenſions bear no manner of pro- 


portion to each other. Even Jerom athrms,, 


trom the teſtimony of eye- witneſſes, who exa- 
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mined the remains of the tower ln | 
that it was four miles high. But Ado raiſes the 
height to no leſs than five thouſand miles. But 
theſe are ſhameful extravagancies. The only 
account we can depend upon, as to the dimen- | 
| ſions of this tower, ſuppoling it the ſame tower 
l with that which ſtood in the midſt of the temple 
1 of Belus, afterwards built round it, by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, muſt be taken from profane au- 
thors. Herodotus tells us, it was a furlong in 
length, and as much in breadth: and Strabo : 
determines the height to have been a furlong ; 4 
that is, the eight part of a mile, or ſix hun- | 
dred and ſixty feet; which is itſelf prodigious; 
for thereby it appears to. have exceeded the 
| greateſt of the Egyptian pyramids, in height, 
one hundred feventy nine feet, though it fell 
ſhort. of it, at the baſis, by thirty three, It 
conſiſted of eight ſquare towers, one above an- | 
Other, gradually decreaſing in breadth; which, 
with the winding of the ſtairs from top to bot- 
tom on the outſide, gave it the reſemblance of 
a pyramid, as Strabo calls it. This antique 
form, joined to the extraordinary height of the - 
ſtructure, eaſily indnces us to believe it to b 
the ſame tower mentioned by Moſes; Nebu- 
chadnezzar finiſhing the defign which the ſons 
of Noah were obliged; by Ts PRO of 
N pn to leave unexecuted. | 
'Trar this moſt wonderful city was in a flou- 
Ang ſtate, and that ſeveral changes of for- j 
tune befel it, till at length it was totally de- i} 
Aroyed, is related by ſeveral hiſtorians. The 
ruins of this celebrated antiquity are ſo de- | 
- faced, that the people of the country are not 
ertain of their ſituation; Which, conſequent- 


ly, 
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ly, has occaſioned travellers to differ pretty 

much in their accounts concerning theſe 

ruins, and have formed various conſectures 

| about them. Moſt of them, following a tra- 

dition of the inhabitants, have judged: a } 

| place about eight or nine miles to the Weſt, N 

or North-weſt of Baghdad, to be the tower of 

Babel. Rauwolf ſuppoſes he found the ruins 

of Babylon upon the Euphrates, near Felujia, 

K about thirty ſix miles to the South-weſt of 

fl Baghdad And Della Valle was directed, by 

another tradition, to look for it about two 

days journey lower, near an antient city 

called Hella, ſituate upon the ſame river. 

Here alſo muſt be placed the ruins deſcribed 
by a late traveller into theſe: parts. 


— 


1 The Hi ſtory of the ſiege of Tyre, by ALEXANDER | 


| the Great. 


; | 
e } 


WE may judge of the flouriſhing condition N 
of Tyre, at that time, from the ſtand l 
* it made againſt that victorious prince, ſince it —＋ 

8 ſtopped the courſe of his whole army full fe- | 


ven months. As the conqueror approached 
the territories of Tyre, the Tyrians ſent out 
ambaſſadors to meet him, (amongſt whom was 
the King's own ſon), with preſents for himſelf, 
and proviſions for his army: but when he 
defired to enter the city, under pretence of 
offering ſacrifice to Hercules, they refuſed him 
admittance; which provoked Alexander, now 
fluſhed with fo many victories, to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he reſolved to ſtorm the city, and 
enter it by force. On. the other hand, the 
| Z | Tyrians, 
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10 The ſtory of the ſiege of Tyre, 
T yrians, not at all terrified by Alexander's: 


threats, determined to ſtand it out to the 


laſt. What encouraged them to this reſo- 
lution, was the ſtrength of the place, and the 
confidence they had in the Carthaginians, 
their allies. The city then ſtood on an iſland. 


half a mile diſtant fram the ſhore; was ſur- 


rounded. with a ſtrong: wall an hundred and 


fifty feet high; and was-ftored with great plen- 
ty of proviſions,” and all ſorts of warlike ma- 


chines : beſides, the Carthaginians, who were 
a powerful ſtate, and then maſters of the ſeas,. 
had promiſed. to fend them ſuccours during 
the war. What animated the Tyrians to ftand 
a ſiege, gave Alexander no ſmall uneaſinefs in 
- the undertaking, and carrying it on: for he 
could no otherwiſe make his approaches to it, 
than by carrying a mole or cauſey from the 
continent to the iſland on which the city ſtood- 


This grand work he undertook ; and, as he was 
reſolved, at any rate, to reduce the city, he ac- 


| compliſhed it at laſt, maugre'the innumerable; 
and almoſt inſurmountable difficulties.he met 
with in ſo bold an attempt. He was aſſiſted in: 
raiſing the mole (which was two hundred feet 
in breadth): by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
© douring cities, whe were all called in on this 
occaſion ; and ſupplied with ſtenes from the: 


ruins of old T yre, and-with timber from Mount. 


Libanus. The Tyrians at firſt looked upon: 


ahis undertaking as a raſh and deſperate at- 
tempt,. which could never be attended with 


any ſucceſs: and therefore, from their ſhips, 


laughing at the King, aſked him, whether he 


| 1 vel himſelf to be greater than Neptune? 


| But, ſeeing the mole, contrary to their ex- 
pectation, 


& 
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pectation, beginning to appear above water, 
they reſolved, for fear of the worſt, to ſend 
their wives and children, and ſuch as were not 
fit for ſervice, to Carthage; but were prevent- 
ed, by the arrival of Alexander's fleet from 
Cyprus. Neither could the Carthaginians aſſiſt 
them with the promiſed ſuccours, being de- 


tained at home by domeſttek troubles. How- 


ever, the Tyrians fainted not in the reſolution 
of ſtanding to their defence ; firſt from their 
ſhips, and afterwards, as the mole was brought 


nearer the city, from the walls, with ſhowers 


of arrows, darts, ſtones, &c. wherewith they 


made a moſt dreadful havock of the Ma&edo- 


nians, who were employed in the work, and 
expoſed without any defence. But what moſt 
of all diſheartened the Macedonians, was a 


violent ſtorm, which, ariſing all on a ſudden, 


carried away, in great part, the cauſey, aſter 
it had been, with unwearied labour, and great 


| loſs of men, brought near the walls of the ci- | 


ty. This unlucky accident perplexed Alex- 
ander to ſuch a degree, that he began to re- 
pent he had undertaken the ſiege; and would 
have ſent ambaſſadors to the Tyriags with 


terms of peace, had he believed they would 


have hearkened to them. But as they had 


thrown headlong into the ſea the ambaſſadors, _ 
who, before the ſiege, had in his name ſum- 


moned them to ſurrender ; he was afraid thoſe 
he ſhould ſend now, might meet with ſuch like, 
or more ſevere treatment. Being therefore di- 
verted, by this apprehenſion, from all thoughts 
of making up matters by way of treaty; and 
fully appriſed, that his reputation, and the fu- 
ture progreſs of his arms, entirely depended 

| > O. 
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on the ſucceſs of the preſent undertaking ; he 
reaſſumed, with ſeeming chearfulneſs, the 


work; repaired, with incredible expedition, the - 


breach which the ſea had made in the mole; 
and, having brought it again almoſt home to 


the city, began to batter it with all ſorts of 


warlike engines; while the archers and fling- 
ers harraſſed, without interruption, thoſe who 
defended it, in order to drive them from their 
poſts. But the Tyrians ſtood their ground; 
and, by means of a new contrivance of wheels 
with many ſpokes, which, being whirled about 


with an engine, either ſhattered in pieces the 


enemy's: darts and arrows, or broke their 
force; covered themſelves againſt the aggreſ- 


ſors; and, killed great numbers of them, with-. 
out ſuffering any conſiderable loſs on their 


own ſide. But, in the mean time, the wall be- 
gan to yield to the violence of the rams that 
battered it night and day uninterruptedly. 

Whereupon the beſieged, ſetting- all hands. to. 
work, raiſed, in a very ſhort time, a new wall, 

ten cubits broad, and five cubits diſtant from 
the former ; and, by filling up the empty ſpace 
between the two walls with earth and ſtones, 
kept the Macedonians a long while employed, 

*ere. they could make, with all their engines, 
the leaſt impreſſion on this new piece of forti- 
_ fication. However, Alexander, having join- 
ed many of his ſhips together, and mounted 
upon them a vaſt number of battering engines, 
- beſides thoſe he had already placed on the 


_ mole, ſucceeded at laſt in the attempt, and 
made a breach a hundred feet wide. But when, 


he came to the aſſault, in hopes of breaking 
into __ city over the ruins, the Macedonians, 
thaugh 
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though encouraged by the preſence of their 
King, were forced to give ground, and retire 
with great loſs to their ſhips. Alexander deſign- 

ed to renew the attack next morning ; but-the 
breach having been repaired by the Tyrians du- 

. ring the night, he perceived himſelf no further 
advanced than when he firſt began to batter 
the walls. Hereupon the Macedonian reſolved 

to change his meaſures; and, having firſt of 
all brought the mole home to 'the wall, cauſed 
ſeveral towers to be built, equal in height to 
the battlements. Theſe towers he filled with 
the moſt brave and reſolute men of his army; 
who, purſuant to his directions, having form- g 

ed a bridge with large planks, reſting with one h 
end on the towers, and with the other on the 
top of the ramparts, endeavoured, ſword in 
Hand, to gain the wall; but could not pre- 
vail, being oppoſed by the Tyrians, with un- ö 
paralelled bravery, and weapons which the Ma- | 
- <edonians were altogether unacquianted with. | 
Theſe were three-forked hooks, faſtened with 

a cord, (one end whereof they held them- | 
ſelves), which, being thrown at a little di- l 
ſtance, ſtuck in the enemy's targets, and | 
gave the Tyrians an opportunity, either. of 
plucking their targets out of their hands, 
and by that means expoling them, without | 
defence, to ſhowers of darts and arrows; or, 9 
if they were unwilling to part with their 1 

| ſhields, of pulling them headlong out of the 
towers: ſome, by throwing a kind of fiſhing- 

} nets. upon the Macedonians that were enga- 
1 ged on the bridges, entangled their hands; ſo 
* that they could neither defend themſelves, or 
offend the 1 others, with long poles, 
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armed with iron-hooks, drew them the 
bridges, and daſhed their brains out againſt 
the wall, or on the cauſey. In the mean 
time, a great many engines, placed on the 
Walls, played inceſſantly upon the aggreſſors, 
with maſſy pieces of red-hot iron, which ſwept 
away entire ranks at once. But what moſt 
of all diſheartened the Macedonians, in the 
attack, and forced them, at laſt, to give it 
over, was the ſcorching . ſand, which the Ty- 
rians, by a new contrivance, ſhowered upon 
them: for this ſand, which was thrown in red- 
hot ſhields of iron or braſs, getting within 
their breaſt-plates, and coats of mail, tor 
mented them to ſuch a depree, that many, 1 
finding no other relief, threw themſelves head- 
long into the ſea ; and others, dying in the an- 
guiſh of inexpreſſible torments, ſtruck, with 
their deſperate cries, a terror into all thoſe 
| who. heard them. This occaſioned unſpeak- 
able confuſion among the aggreſſors, which 
gave new courage to the Tyrians; who, now | 
leaving the walls, charged the enemy hand to 
hand, on his. own bridges, with ſuch reſolu- 
tion, that Alexander, ſeeing his men give 
ground, thought fit to ſound the retreat, 
and, by that means, in ſome degree, fave the 
the reputation of his Macedonians. Such de- 
ſperate attacks were frequently renewed by 
the aggreſſors, and always ſuſtained, with the 
ſame unbroken and undaunted courage, by 
the beſieged. And now Alexander began to 
Entertain ſome thoughts of abandoning the 
enterprize, and continuing his march into 
Egypt: but again conſidering the dangerous 
Be. conſequences that muſt unavoidably lech 
: « ſuc 
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- | 
fach a reſolution, he determined to 'go on 


with the ſiege, at all adventures; though, of 
all his captains, none was found, but Amyn- 
tas, who approved of that determination. 
Having therefore exhorted the diſheartened 
Macedonians to ſtand by him, and infuſed 
into them all the courage he could, he ſur- 
rounded the city with his fleet, and began to 

batter it on all ſides. In the mean time, a 
fancy taking the Tyrians, upon a dream ſome 
of them had, that Apollo deſigned to for- 


ſake them, -and go over to Alexander, they 


faſtened his ftatue, or coloſſus, with golden 


chains, to the altar of Hercules. This ſtatue, 


or coloſſus, (for it was of an extraordinary 


ſize), belonged formerly to the city of Gela in 


Sicily, and was ſent from thence by the Car- 
thaginians, when they took Gela, to Tyre, 
their mother city. In this Apollo the Tyrians 
greatly confided ; and therefore, upon the ru- 
mour that.he was to abandon them, they had 
recourſe even to chains, in order to prevent 
his departure: but their utter ruin being al- 
ready decreed by the true God, and foretold 
by his prophets, the confidence they placed in 
their idols could not avert the impending 
judgment. They were deſtined to deſtructi- 
on, and deſtruction was their fate: for Alex- 
ander, having at laſt battered down the walls, 
and taken the town by ſtorm, after ſeven 
months fiege, fully executed the ſentence, 
which the Tyrians had, by their pride and o- 


ther vices, drawn down upon 'themſelves and 


their country. The city was burnt down to 
the ground, and the inhabitants (excepting 
thoſe whom the Sydonians ſecretly conveyed 


away 
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away in their ſhips) were either 2 or 
enllaved by the conqueror; who, upon his 
Hirſt entering the city, put eight thouſand to 
the ſword, cauſed two thouſand of theſe he 
took priſoners to be crucified, and ſold the 
reſt, to the number of thirty thouſand, ſays 
Arrian, to be flaves. His cruelty towards 
the two thouſand that were crucified, was 
highly unbecoming a generous conqueror. 
Alexander treated them thus, for no other 
reaſon, than becauſe they had fought with 


ſuch bravery and reſolution in defence of 
their country; but, to paliate the true cauſe 


of ſo baſe an action, he gave out, that he did 


it to revenge, upon the preſent Tyrians, the 


crime which their forefathers committed, when 
they murdered their maſters; and that, being 


ſlaves by origin, crucifixion was the puniſh- Wh 


ment due to them. Upon taking the city, he 
unchained Apollo ; returning him- thanks for 
his intention of coming over to the Macedo- 
nians ; offered ſacrifice to Hercules; and, af- 
ter performing many other ſuperſtitious fol- 
lies, continued his march into Egypt. 


4 Deſeripticn of the city "of JervsaLEn, its 
antient and modern ſtate. 


\H1S city, in its moſt gouriching ſtate, was 
- divided into four parts, each incloſed with 


its own walls, viz. 1. The old city of Jebus, 


that ſtood on Mount Zion, where the prophets 
dwelt, and where David built a magnificent ca- 
ſtle and palace, which became the reſidence both 
of himſelf and ſucceſſors ; ; on n account 
. | it 
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by Herod, capable of containing 80,000 ſpecta- 
tors; the ſtrong citadel, built by Antiochus, 
to command and overtop the temple, but ſince 


raſed by Simon the Maccabee, who recovered. 
the city from the Syrians ;- and, laſtly, a ſecond 
citadel, built by Herod, upon a high and 


eraggy rock, called by him, Antonia. 3. The 


new city, _ inhabited by tradeſmen, 
an 


artificers, merchants; and, 4.. Mount 
Moriah, on which was built the lo famed 
temple of Solomon, ' deſcribed. in the ſixth and 


ſeventh chapters of the Second book of Kings; 


and fince then, that rebuilt by the Jews, on 


their return from Babylon; and afterwards. 
built almoſt a-new, and greatly adorned and 
enriched; by Herod. 


SzrrinG aſide all controverted points con- 
cerning this ſo celebrated ſtructure, we ſhall 
confine our preſent account of it to ſuch par- 


ticulars only, as are agreed on all hands, and. 


founded on the authority of the divine writers, 
but which will ſerve to give our readers a ge- 
neral idea of the whole. 

As, 1. There were no leſs than 163,300 men 
employed in the, work. 2. That, notwith- 
ſtanding that prodigious number of hands, 
it took up ſeven whole years in building. 
3. That the height of this building was 120 
cubits, or 82 yards, rather more than leſs; 


and the courts round it, about half as high. 


G2 - A. That: 
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it was emphatically called, The city of Da- 
vid, 2. The lower city, called, The daughter 
/ Zion, built after it; on which ſtood the two 
magnificent palaces, which Solomon built for 
himſelf and his queen ; that of the Maccabean. 
_ princes; and the ſtately amphitheatre, built 


% 
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4. That the front, on the Eaſt- ſide, was fuſ- 
rained by ramparts of ſquare ſtone, of vaſt 
bulk, and built up from the valley below; 
which laſt was zo cubits high, and, being ad- 
ded to that of the edifice, amounted to 420 cu- 
bits; to which if we add, 5. The height of the 
principal tower, above alk the reſt, viz. 60, 
Will bring it to 480 cubits; which, reckoning 
dt two feet to a cubit, will amount to 960 feet: 
but, according to the length of that meaſure, as 
others reckon it, vzz. at two feet and a half, it 
will amount to 1200 feet; a prodigious height 
. this from the ground; and ſuch as might well 
make Joſephus ſay, that the very deſign of it 
was ſufficient to have turned the brain of any 
but Solomon. 6. Theſe ramparts, which were 
raiſed in this manner, to fill up the prodigious 
chaſm made by the deep valley below, and 
to make the area of a ſufficient breadth and 
length for the edifice, were looo eubits in 
length at the bottom, and 800 at the top, and 
the breadth of them 100 more. 7. The huge 
buttreſſes which ſupported the ramparts, were 
of the ſame height, ſquare at the top, and 50 
cubits broad, and jutted out 150 cubits at the 
bottom. 8. The ſtones of which they were 
built, were, according to Joſephus, 40 cubits 
tong, 12 thick, and 8 high, all of marble; and 
ſo exquiſitely joined, that they ſeemed one 
continued piece, or rather poliſhed rock. 9. 
According to the ſame Jewiſh hiſtorian, there 
were 1453 columns of Parian marble, and 
twice that number of pilaſters, and of ſuch 
thickneſs, that three men could hardly em- 
drace them; and their height and capitals 
. proportionable, and of the Corinthian _ 
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But it is likely Joſephus hath given us theſe 


two laſt articles from the temple of Herod ;- 


there being nothing like them mentioned by 
the ſacred hiſtorians, but a great deal about the 
prodigious cedars of Lebanon uſed about that. 


them, adapted to their ſeveral ends and defigns, | 


together with their gildings and other.curious 


ornaments. The only thing more we ſhall. 
venture to add, is what is affirmed in the text, 
that all the materials of this ſtupendous fabrick 
were. finiſhed and adapted. to their ſeveral ends, 5 
before they were brought to Jeruſalem; that is, 
the ſtones in their quarries,. and the cedars in 
Lebanon; ſo..that.there: was non noiſe. of ax, 
hammer, or any tool heard in the rearing of 
it. Thus much ſhall ſuffice at preſent, to give 
our readers an idea of this immenſe work. 

T nis once ſtately and opulent metropolis is 
at preſent called by the Turks, Cudſembaric and 
Condſheriff, and reduced to a poor thinly. inha- 
bited town, of at moſt three miles in circuit. 
It ſtands 38 deg. 48 min. of North lat. and 35. 
34. Eaſt longitude, on a rocky, mountain, ſur- 


rounded on all ſides, except on the North, with 


ſteep aſcents, and deep valleys below; and theſe 
again environed with other hills at ſome diſtance 
from them. The ſoil now; for want of care, 


is, for the moſt part, ſtony, ſandy, and barren; 


yet here and there produces ſome. corn, wine, 
oil, &c. eſpecially about the neighbourhood 
of the city; but at a diſtance from it, ſcarcely 


bears any thing but graſs, heath, and other ſpon- 


taneous herbs and chrubs, Which are left to run 
to ſeed. There was a period indeed, after its 
deſtruction by Titus Veſpaſian, in Which it was” 
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noble edifice, the excellent. workmanſhip of 
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likely to have recovered its former grandeur ; 


namely, when the Emperor Adrian built a new 
city almoſt upon the ſpot of the old one, which 
he called Alia Capitolina, and adorned with 


Walls and other noble edifices; permitting the 


Chriſtians to ſettle and live in it. But this was 
a ſhort-lived change; ſo that when the pious 
Empreſs Helena, mother of Conſtantine the 


Great, and, by birth, a Britiſh Lady, came to 
viſit this theatre of the world's redemption, ſne 


found it in ſuch a forlorn and ruinous conditi- 
on, as raiſed her pity into a noble zeal of re- 


Koring it to its antient luſtre. To which end, 
ſhe cauſed, with a great deal of coſt and . 


bour, all the rubbiſh that had been thrown up- 
on thoſe places, where our Saviour had fuffer- 

ed, had been buried, &c. to be removed; in 
the doing of which, they found the croſs on 
which he died, as well as thoſe of the two ma- 
lefactors who were put to death with him; 
and, as the writers of thoſe times relate, dif- 


covered, by a miracle, that which had borne the 


Saviour of mankind. Mount Calvary thus 


cleared, ſhe cauſed a magnificent church to be 


duilt upon it, which ſhould incloſe as many of 
the ſcenes of his ſufferings, as could be conve- 
niently done; which ſtately edifice is ſtill ſtand- 
ing, and is kept i in good repair, by the gene- 
zous offerings of a conſtant conconrſe of pil- 
grims, who annually reſort to it, as well as the 
contributions of ſeveral Chriſtian princes. 

Taz walls of it are of ſtone, the roof of ce- 
dar; the Eaſt end incloſes mount Calvary, and 
the Weſt the holy ſepulchre. The former is 
covered with a noble cupola, ſupported by ſix- 
keen maſſive columns, which were cruſted with 


marble. 


| 
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T7 marble. The centre of it is opened on the 
/ top, juſt over the ſepulchre; and over the high + | 
; altar, at the Eaſt-end, is another ſtately dome. | 
The nave of the church conſtitutes the choir ; 
and, in the inſide iſles, are ſhewn the places 
where the moſt remarkable circumſtances of 
our Lord's paſſion were tranſacted, together 
with the tombs of Godfrey. and Baldwin, the 
two firſt Chriſtian kings of. Jeruſalem. Going 
I up an aſcent of 22 ſteps, we come to a chape}, 
if © where that part of Calvary is ſhewn on which 
= Chriſt was crucified, and the very hole in the 
rock in which his croſs was fixed. The altar 
| hath three croſſes on it, and is richly adorned, 
as with other coſtly embelliſhments, fo parti- 
cularly with forty ſix lamps, of immenſe va- | 
F tae, that hang before it, and are kept continu- 1 
| ally burning. Adjoining to this ts another 
{ ſmall chapel, fronting (like this) the body of _ 
| the church. At the Weſt-end is that of the ſe- 
| pulchre, which is hewn in that form out of the : 
| ſolid rock, and hath a ſmall dome or lantern, | 
ſupported by pillars -of porphyry. The cloi- 
ſter round the ſepulchre is divided into ſundry 
| chapels, appropriated to the ſeveral ſects of 
' Chriſtians who reſide there; ſuch as Greeks, Ar- 1 
| mentans, Maronites, Jacobites, Copts, Abyſlines, 
1 Georgians, &c. ; and on the North-weſt are the | 
apartments of the Latins, who have the care 
of the church, and are forced to reſide con- 
ſtantly in it; the Turks keeping the keys of it, | 
and not ſuffering any of them to go out, but 
obliging them to receive their provitens | in at = 
a wicket. 
Eas TER is the time in which the greateſt ce- 
remonies are performed in this place, and which \ 
| chiefly 


= 
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chiefly conſiſt in repreſentations of our Lord's 

paſſion, crucifixion, death, and reſurrection. 
all which are acted with their concomitant cir- 
cumſtances; though, we are informed by ſeve- 
xal witneſſes of undoubted credit, in a man- 
ner not altogether ſo ſuitable to the ſacredneſs, 


of the ſubject. At this ſolemnity, every pil- 


grim paying a certain fee, is admitted in to aſſiſt- 
at the ſolemn proceſſion, and other ceremonies. 
belonging to it; and, at the end of it, is let. 
out again.:. and "of theſe there is commonly a. 
vaſt concourſe, and ſome of them that chuſe. 
to go in on the eve of Good-F riday, and to 
ſtay till Eaſter- Monday. 
Ws muſt refer our readers for further par- 
ticulars of this grand ceremony, and. of this 
and other edifices, built by that pious Em- 
preſs in other parts of this city, to thoſe au- 
thors who have written of them; and parti-- 
cularly, to Radzivil, Thevenot, Sandys, Le 
Bruyn, Reland, Maundrel, Sc. and, amongſt 
them, to the Rev. Dr. Shaw,. and.Dr. Pacocke, 
who. have enriched their account of theſe ſa ; 
cred places, with many curious and learned 
remarks, well worth. the reading; but which 
we are obliged te omit, for fear of n 
1 our bounds. | 

Tur laſt thing we ſhall take notice of un» 
der this article, is an edifice exected. on Mount 
Moriah, on the. South-eaſt. part of the city, 
called Solomon's temple, and ſtanding on, or 
near the ſpot where the antient one did. But, 
as we are well aſfured, that the old one was 
totally deſtroyed by the Romans, according to 
our Saviour's prediction, it is nat eaſy to gueſs 
| hens; or by whom this mock one was 1 
RE: - 
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The entrance into it is at the Eaſt end, under 
an octagon, adorned with a cupola, roof, and 
lantern; and forward, towards the Weſt, is a 
fair ſtrait ifle, like that of a church; the 
whole ſurrounded with a ſpacious fquare court, 
walled on every fide. The extent of this place, 


according to Mr. Maundrel, is 570 common 


paces long, and 370 broad. In the midſt of it, 


and where the Jewiſh ſanctum ſanctorum is ſaid 


to have ſtood, is erected a Turkiſh moſque, 
neither conſiderable for its largeneſs nor ſtru- 


cture; but which, nevertheleſs, makes a ſtate- 


ty figure, by the ſole advantage of its ſituation. 
This place, our author tells us, is held in ſucks 
veneration by the Turks, that a ſtranger can- 


not go near its border, without being in danger 


of forfeiting his life or religion. It lies over 
againſt the mount of Olives, and is parted from 
it by the Vale of Jehoſaphat; ' and one may 
eaſily judge what an immenſe labour it muſt 
have coſt, to level ſuch a fpacious area upon 
fo ſtrong and rocky a mountain, Dr. Pococke, 
who hath taken a more particular view of that 
edifice, much extols the beauty of the pro- 
\] pect, as well as the materials and workmanſhip 
of it; the ſtones both without, and, as he was 


told, within, being caſed with tiles of different 


colours, but chiefly green; the colonnades 
being of the Corinthian order, finely wrought, 
and the arches turned over them; being, as he 
ſuppoſes, the porticos leading to the infide of 
the building, which, he thinks, was formerly 
a Chriſtian church. The reader may ſee the 
farther particulars in that author. 

Tus city is now under the government of 
A | ſangiack, whoſe reſidence is in an houfe, 
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faid to have been that of Pontius Pilate, over 
againſt the caſtle of Antonia, built by Herod 
the Great; where they ſhew the ſtairs by which 
our Saviour aſcended up to the gallery where 
the governor expoſed him to the people; at 
leaſt they ſhew a new flight of them : for, as 
to the old ones, called /ea/a ſana, they are 
ſaid to have been carried to Rome. Alt 
that we ſhall add concerning this famed 
city, is, that many of thoſe ſtately churches, 
built in-memory of ſome remarkable goſpel- 
tranſaction, have been fince turned into 
- moſques; into ſome of which money will 
procure an entrance, and into others not. 
Both friers, and other Chriſtians, are kept ſo 
poor, by the tyranny of the government, 
that the chief ſupport and trade of the place 
conſiſts in providing ſtrangers with food, and 
other accommodations, and ſelling them beads, 
relicks, and other religious trinkets; for which 
they are obliged to pay conliderable fums to 
the ſangiack, as well as to his officers: and 
theſe are ſeldom ſo well contented with their 
uſual dues, but they frequently extort ſome 
Freſh ones from them, eſpecially from the 
Franciſcans; whoſe convent is the common 
receptacle of all pilgrims, and for which” they 
have conſiderable allowances from the Pope, 
and other crowned heads; beſides the uſual 
preſents which theſe ſtrangers generally make 

to them at their departure. 7 5 F 
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The Hiſtory of 3 his being fold into 
Egypt, his impriſonment there, and or his 
 breghren, &c. 


OSEPH, when about ſeventeen years of 

age, was the darling of his father Jacob, 
in regard of the excellencies both of his body 
and mind: but his fondneſs for him raiſed no 
{mall jealouſy in his brothers. What in- 
creafed it ſtill more was, that Joſeph, having 
-obſerved ſome vile actions in the ſons of Bil- 
hah and Zilpah, with whom his father had 
fent him to feed the ſheep, in hopes that they 
would -pay him a greater regard than his other 
brethren, came and acquainted him with it. 
But he himſelf helped to complete their envy, 
Or rather to turn it into an irreconcileable 
hatred, by innocently telling them ſome 
dreams he had, which ſeemed to foreſhew, 
that he ſhould one day get the power and 
authority over them. One of them was, 
that he ſaw, in a wheat field, his own ſheaf . 
ſtanding upright, and theirs falling down be- 
fore it, and paying homage to it. Another 
of them was, that he ſaw the ſun, moon, and 
eleven ſtars, doing the like obeiſance to him. 
This laſt he likewiſe told his father; who, 
though he could not perhaps but think it ſig- 
nificative of ſome great fortune that would 
attend him; yet, obſerving with what envy his 
brethren heard it, thought fit to rebuke him 
ſeverely before them; aſking him, if he 
thought, that his father, mother, and bre- 
thren, were to bow themſelves to the earth to 
him? But this rather helped to increaſe their 
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hatred againſt him, and made them reſolve ON 
- his death. It was not long before an oppof“ 
tunity offered of executing their deſign. Ja- 
cob, being uneaſy that he had not, heard from 
them ſince they were gone to Shechem with 
their flocks, | ſent Joſeph to inquire after 
them ; and theſe no ſooner ſaw him, but they- 
all agreed to rid themſelves of the dreamer, as 
they called him, and make their father be- ; 
Keve that ſome wild beaſt had devoured him. 1 
- » They had executed their bloody deſign, with FF © 
out any regard either to his tears, "his age, 
or to the grief which the news of his death 9 
would cauſe to their aged father, had not 
Reuben diſſuaded them from imbruing their | 
hands in his blood, and adviſed them to 
throw him alive into a pit, and let hunger and 
grief perform that cruel office. Whether the 
Fear of the guilt of blood, or deſire to make 
him die a more lingering death, prevailed 1 
upon them to take the advice, they let him 3 
down into the pit. In the mean time, a troop 4 
of Iſhmaelites happening to paſs by, with 14 
Ipices and balm from Gilead, and bound for + 
Egypt; Judah perſuaded his brethren to ſell 
him to them, ſince his death would do them 
no more ſervice than his being carried down 
to Egypt. Accordingly Joſeph was ſold to 5 
the merchants, and carried off, unknown to 
Reuben; whoſe deſign was to have got him out | © 
of the pit, and to have ſent him back privately 
to his father, The ſurpriſe and concern he was 
in when he found he was gone, forced ſuch 
.complaints from him, that they took the more 
care not to let him know what was become 
2 him. Soon Aer, having dipped his party- 1 
b coloured 
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| Etloured coat in ſome kid's blood, they ſent 


it home to their father; who no ſooner ſaw. 
it, than, thinking that his' beloved child had 


been torn in pieces by ſome wild beaſt, he 


took his ſuppoſed loſs ſo to heart, that he 
did not ceafe mourning for him, till he heard 
the ſurpriſing news of his advancement in 


Egypt; where Joſeph happened to be fold to 


an officer of the King's guard, named Potiphar. 
Here Joſeph ſhewed ſuch diligence and inte- 
grity, and proved ſo ſucceſsful in all he under- 
took, that his maſter ſoon committed the care 
of all his affairs wholly into his hands. He 


had been ten years in Potiphar's houſe; when 


his miſtreſs, taken with the extraordinary 
comlineſs of his perſon, after ſeveral other. 
unſucceſsful attempts to make him comply 


with her wanton deſires, accoſted him, one day 


when the whole family was abroad, in ſo pal- 
ſionate a manner, that Joſeph, not thinking it 
ſafe to ſtay and expoſtulate with her, as he had 
frequently done, , abruptly withdrew, leaving 
his upper garment, which ſhe had laid hold of, 
Tm her hands. Not able to bruick this affront, 
ſhe vowed the ruin of the innocent youth; 
and accordingly having brought together, with 
her outcries, all who were within hearing, ſhe 
charged Joſeph with her own crime; confirm- 
ing the charge by the dumb witneſs ſhe had 


torn from him. By tle time her huſband 


came home, ſhe had dreſſed up her ſtory ſo 


well, that ſhe was eaſily believed. Had Po- 


tiphar loved Jofeph lefs than he did, it is 
probable, he would have ſacrificed him that 


moment to his reſentment ; but he contented 


TT 
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himſelf, for the preſent, with ſending him in- 
to the King's priſon. 


Jos zen got into ſuch favour with the keeper 


of the priſon, that he intruſted him with the 


care of all the priſoners. To two of them, men 
of ſome diſtinction, viz. Pharaoh's chief but- 


ler, and baker, Joſeph not only interpreted 


the dreams they had dreamed, but :alſo told 
them the preciſe time of their fulfillment. Ac- 
cordingly, three days after, the butler was 
reſtored to his place, and the baker hanged. 
Joſeph took this opportunity of addreſſing 
himſelf to the former, and to beg his aſſiſtance 
and intereſt to get him out of priſon ; tellin 

him, at the ſame time, how he had been {old out 
of his own country, and falſely accuſed by his 
miſtreſs, and what elſe he thought proper, to 
move him to comply with his requeſt. 

Taz former being ſet at liberty, and reſtored 
to his place, never remembred his fellow-pri- 
ſoner, till two years after, when the two fa- 
mous dreams of Pharaoh forced him, in a 
manner, io call him to mind, and to recom- 


mend him to the King, as one who had a much 


greater talent at interpreting dreams, than any 


He had yet conſulted, Upon his recommenda- 


tion, Joſeph was ſent for out of priſon; and 
he no ſooner appeared, than Pharaoh told him 
his dreams, and promiſed him a conſiderable 
reward, if he could gi e him an interpretation 
of them. Pharach had dreamed, that he had 
ſeen ſeven luſty fat cows feeding on the banks of 
the Nile; ſoon after which ſeven others, lean 

and ill- favoured, came and devoured them ; 
and yet looked neither the fatter nor bigger for 
it. His ſecond dream was much of the 1 

kin 
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G 1 kind, viz. ſeven full ears of corn devoured by 
ſeven blaſted ones. Joſeph anſwered the King, 

Tr with his uſual modeſty, that the ſeven cows 

> and ſeven ears ſignified. the ſame thing; 

a that the dream being repeated, was only a ſign 

? that the thing was to happen immediately after; 

l that the ſeven fat cows and full ears ſignified 

l ſeven years of exceſſive plenty, which would 

F nevertheleſs be quite forgotten in the ſeven 

S ſucceeding years of famine, ſignified by the ſe- 

. ven lean cows and blaſted ears. He thereupon _ 

F adviſed the King to appoint a wiſe and expert 1 

> man over his whole kingdom, who ſhould take 

; * care to build granaries, and ſend officers into 

N every province, to lay up a fifth part of all the 

5 corn of the ſeven plentiful years, againſt the 

, ſucceeding Fears of famine. Þ ; 

Tus King, and all that heard him, were ſur- 

{ 3 priſed at the wiſdom of this young ſtranger, 

Pho was then but thirty years old; and con- 

; XZ cluded, that he was the fitteſt perſon to be ſer 

over the kingdom, and to put his own propo- 


Aal in execution. He was thereupon made ma- 
 -F fter and overſeer of Pharaoh's houſe ; and or- 


ders were given, that he ſhould be obeyed in 
: all things, as if he had been Pharaoh himſelf. 
The King took his own ſignet off his finger, and 
| gave it to him; cauſed him to be clothed in 


fine linen, and put a gold: chain about his. 
= neck; telling him, that he appointed him ſuper- 
| intendent over the whole Kingdom, and the 
nnànànnent to himſelf in authority: moreover, he 
gave him the name of Zaphnath-paancach, 
* which ſignifies a revealerof ſecrets; beſtowed 
on him in marriage, the daughter of Potiphe- 
kxah, prieſt or prince of On, and made him ride 
FE: 2 Fe 4 D. 2 in 
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in his ſecond chariot, while the men that ran 
before it cried, Bow the knee. | Joſeph, beirg 
raiſed to this height of power, took a progreſs 
through the whole kingdom ; built his gra- 
naries; appointed proper officers in every 
place ; and ordered all things with ſuch _pru- 


cence and application, that, before the ven 


years of plenty were over, he found his ſtores 
filled above. numbering. During this time, 
he had two ſons, born of his wife Aſenath; the 
firſt of whom he called Manaſſeh, intimating 
that God had made him forget all his toils ; 
2nd the next he called Ephraim, becauſe God 
bad made him fruitful in the land of his af- 


fiction, 


Tazss ſeven plentiful years were ſucceeded 


immediately by the other ſeven, of famine ; 


nor was the ſcarcity confined to the land of 


Egypt, but was felt all over the land of Canaan, 


and all the nations round about it. As ſoon, 
therefore, as the Egyptians came to be pinched 
for want of bread, they applied to Pharaoh, 
who commanded them to. repair to Joſeph ; 

upon which he immediately ordered his ſtores 


to be opened, and corn to be ſold to the 


people, who flocked to him, not only from all 
parts of Egypt, but rom all the neighbour- 
ing countries. 


By this time, Jacob, 855 was not exempt 


from the common calamity, hearing that there 


was corn to be bought in Egypt, ſent ten of 
bis ſons thither to buy ſome, and kept only 


Benjamin with him. Theſe, upon their ar- 
rival in Egypt, were directed to Joſeph, for 
an order: and, as ſoon as they ſaw him, they 
profirared theraſelyes before him, and begged 
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they might be ſupplied with ſome corn. Jo- 


\ 


ſeph knew them immediately, though be was 
ſo altered, that they could not call him to- 


mind: he put on a ſevere look; and, in an 
angry tone, aſked them, whence they came? 
and, upon their -anſwering,? from the land of 


' Canaan, he charged them with being ſpies, 


who were come to diſcover the weakneſs of 
the land. Such an unexpected accuſation for- 
ced them to juſtify themſelves, by aſſuring. 
him, in the moſt ſubmiſiive terms, that they» 


were all one man's ſons; that they had left: 


another, a younger brother, with their father, 


» beſides another who was now no more. This; 
Was what. Joſeph wanted; who, in a ſurly com- 
| manding tone, told them, that,. unleſs one 


of them fetched this youngeſt ſon, whilſt the: 
reſt were kept in ſafe cuſtody,, he: would not 


be perſuaded, but that they were ſpies, and. of 


would puniſh them - accardingly.. To ſhew: 
that he was in earneſt, he ſent them al to- 
priſon, and. kept. thery there three days; at: 
the end of which, he ſent: for them; and, in 
a milder tone, faid to them, This de, and live. 
for I fear God: let one of you remain a pri- 
toner with me, while the reſt go home with: 
proviſion for your family; and when you 
bring your youngeſt brother hither, he ſhall: 
be delivered up ſafe, and you juſtified. He 
then commanded Simeon, who had been per- 
haps one of his moſt zealous enemies, to be: 
bound before their. eyes, and ſent. to. pri- 
ſon; whilſt he had the pleaſure to: bear: 
them confeſs. their inhumanity towards-their: 


brother, whoſe. bitter cries had not been able: 
to ſoften them into pity; acknowledging that, 


1 this. 


this misfortune had befallen them, as a juſt 


puniſhment for it. Here Reuben had an op- 


portunity of juſtifying himſelf, by reminding 
them of the pains he took to diſſuade them 
from the horrid fact; not imagining, any more 
then his brethren, Who heard them: for Jo- 
ſeph ſpoke by an interpreter to them. At 
length, having learned all that he wanted to 
know, he diſmiſſed them; not without contri- 


ving a freſh occaſion of ſurpriſe to them, after 


they were gone. Having bid the officer, who- 
was to fill their ſacks with corn, to return 


their money in the mouth of their ſacks. Ac- 


cordingly, when they came to bate, and to 
give ſome provender to their beaſts, they 
were not a little frighted to find all their mo- 
ney in their ſacks; and failed not to make all 
the diſmal reflexions upon it, that their fear 
eould ſuggeſt to them; concluding that the 
haughty Egyptian lord had done it, that he 
might have a pretence to enflave them at their 
next coming. As ſoon as they were got home, 
they acquainted their father with all theſe ad- 
ventures; who, though he was grieved at the 
detention of his ſon Simeon, was much more 
fo, when he found that Benjamin muſt go down 
to redeem him. He withſtood all their perſua- 
ſions as long as he could ; till at length, the fa- 
mine increaſing, and the proviſion being almoſt 


ipent, Judah prevailed upon him to part witk 


mis favourite ſon for a time, promiſing to bring 
him ſafe back, or elfe to be anſwerable for him 


at the hazard of his life. As it was not without: 
the utmoſt reluctancy that Jacob conſented to 


this ſeparation, ſo he failed not to give his fons 


the ſtricteſt charge about him, to take all the 


proper 
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proper meaſures for their ſafe return, and to 


gain the favour of the proud Egyptian lord. He 
bid them carry double their money, and make 
ready ſuch preſents as they thought would be 


acceptable to him; and, having intreated hea- 


ven for their good ſucceſs, diſmiſſed them, 
little dreaming what glorious news he ſhould 
hear at their return, to make him amends for 
his ſon's abſence. They no ſooner appeared 
before Joſeph, with their brother Benjamin, 


but he commanded his ſteward to conduct 
them to his houſe, where he deſigned they 


ſhould dine with him. But they, who had 
abandoned themſelves to fear, began to ſu- 
ſpect that ſome ill deſign was hatching to en- 


ſlave them, upon account of the money they 


had found in their ſacks; to prevent which, 

they aſſured the ſteward, that they had brought. 
it back, with new ſupply, to buy ſome freſh. 
proviſions; who, ſeeing their concern, bid 
them not be under any apprehenſions about 


it; and brought them into the houſe, and, ſoon 


aiter, their brother Simeon, unbound; to 
them. He afterwards acquainted them, that 


they were to dine with his lord, who would 
be back by noon; upon which, they ſet them- 
ſelves about making ready their preſents ;. 


which they accordingly laid before him, with 


the utmoſt reyerence, as ſoon as he came home. 


Jofeph, having ſaluted them round, began 
to inquire after their father's health, Sud whe-- 


ther that was their youngeſt brother that ſtood. 


before him. Benjamin bowed his head to 


oY 


the ground, and Joſeph, having bleſſed bim, 


ordered the victuals to be brought in, and 


: made them ſit down 15 themſelves, and to 


be 


44 The Hiſtory o, Joſeph, & e- 
be ſerved according to their rank and ſeni-- 
ority, whilſt he ſat at a table by himſelf, and 
his Egyptian gueſts at another by themſelves ;. 
it being an abomination to the Egyptians to- 
eat with the Hebrews, 

Jos Ern, according to the cuſtom of the 
country, and of thoſe times, ſent diſhes from 
his own table to all his brethren; and they 
were not a little ſurpriſed to ſee how exactly 
he ſerved them according to their ſeniority: 
but much more ſo, when they ſaw Benjamin's 
portion five times larger than any of the reſt; 
which was an uſual mark of honour, to the 
perſon to whom it was ſent. After they had, 
eat and drank plentifully, they began to. 
think of taking their leave, and of going a- 
bout their other affairs; but Joſeph had yet 
one fright more in reſerve for them, before 
De diſcovered himſelf. He bid his ſteward put. 

his drinking-cup into Benjamin's ſack, and to: 
overtake them at ſome diſtance from the city; 


and, after a thorough ſearch, to bring the. 


pretended thief back to him. The thing was. 
punctually executed; and we may eaſily ima- 


gine their ſurpriſe and concern, when a fil-. 


ver cup was produced out cf the ſack of their 
younger brother. T hey made all poſhible haſte. 
to load their aſſes again, and returned to Jo- 
ſeph, who. received them with a. warm. repri- 
mand for thus requitting his kindneſs and ci- 


vility to them; which he concluded, however, 


with aſſuring them, that, though he might juſt- 
ly. puniſh them all, yet the perſon. only upon 


whom the cup was found ſhould remain a, 


ſlave, whilſt the reſt mi Ta go home in peace. 
After they had expreſſe their grief. and ſhame, 
in. 
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in the humbleſt manner, Judah, who had taken 
Benjamin under his care, addreſſing himſelf to 
Joſeph, in the moſt ſubmiſſive and pathetick 
terms, acquainted him with his father's ex- 
treme fondneſs for the lad, the great difficulty 
they had to perſuade him to part with one he 
ſo tenderly loved, and the danger of his grie- 
ving to death for the loſs of him. He like- 
wiſe, at the ſame time, offered himſelf as an 
equivalent for his brother, with ſuch zeal and 
concern, that Joſeph was no longer able to 
contain himſelf. His bowels began to yearn, 
and his tears to flow ſo faſt, that he was for- 
ced to ſend all the byſtanders away, while he 
made himſelf known to his brothers. He no 
ſooner had told them that he was Joſeph their 
brother, which was all that his full heart would 
let him utter, but they were all ſtruck with 
ſuch mixture of joy and ſurpriſe for a con- 
ſiderable time, that they could make him no 
anſwer; neither did they dare even to look to- 
wards him, to convince themſelves whether it 
was really he. 

By this time, Joſeph, having recovered him+ 
ſelf, deſired them to draw nearer to him ; he 
embraced them all round with ſurpriſing ten- 
derneſs; and, to diſpel all their further ap- 
prehenſions, told them, that their ſelling him 
into Egypt, having been directed by an unſeen 
providence, and proved the means of ſo much 
good, both to himſelf, to them, and to all E- 
gypt, he would be ſo far from reſenting it, 
that they ſhould never hear it ſo much as men- 
tioned by him, from that day. Whilſt this 
was doing, ſome of the Egyptians, one of whom 
Wa be the interpreters went and acquainted 

the 
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the King, and the whole court, that Joſeph's 

brethren were come to buy corn: Joſeph, 
Who only ſent the Egyptians out of the room, 
that he might be without witneſſes, whilſt he 
diſcovered himſelf to them, went himſelf with 
the news of it to Pharaoh, who is ſuppoſed 
to have been Thuſtmares King of Lower Egypt; 
who told Joſeph, that, ſince hrs father had ſuch 
a numerous family, and the famine not half 
over, he might ſend for them, and place them 
in what part of the country he thought fit; 
. promiſing him, that they ſhould never want 
proviſions, nor any other favour he could. 
mew them. He likewiſe ordered him to ſend 
them a freſh ſupply of grain, and ſuch other 
things as he thought they might want for their 


journey, and chariots to bring their wives, 


children, and beſt moveables;. telling them, 


| that they needed not regard the ordinary ſtuff, 


lince the good of the land was before them. 

' Joseen gladly obeyed. the King's. orders; 
and, beſides the chariots and proviſions, ſent to 
 -his father ten aſſes, laden with the choiceſt 


_ commodities of Egypt; he likewiſe preſented: 
his brethren with, changes of garments, and 
diſtinguiſhed Benjamin, by the addition of a 


large ſum of money; after which he diſmiſſed 
them, with. a ſtrict charge, that they ſhould 


not fall out by the way. It is not to be 
doubted;, but their journey was performed 


more briſkly this time than the laſt. They 
found their father alive and well, whoſe firſt 


care was to look out for his favourite ſon; 


whom having joyfully received, he thought 
Himſelf at the height of his happineſs. But 


deur, 


When they acquainted him with Joſeph's gran- 
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deur, and told him that he was the very man 
who had cauſed them ſuch mortal frights, the 
good old man, not being able to bear ſo much 
good news at once, fainted away in their arms; 
and, being come to himſelf, doubted whether 
it was not a dream. At length, when the 
ſhewed him Joſeph's preſents, and the Egypti- 
an chariots, his doubts and fears vaniſhed ; 
and he cried out, in an exceſs of joy, It is 
enough for me that my. ſon Foſeph lives; J 

3 have nothing more to wiſh, but to go down and 

pee him once more before I die. 

Tx1s great deſire of ſeeing ſo dear a ſon, 
whom he had fo long mourned for, in all his 
Egyptian glory, ſpurred him up to haſten his 
departure, and to overcome all the difficulties, 
which the number of his children, cattle, and 
all the other lumber. of houſhold-ſtuff, laid in 
his way. 5 | 
Joskrn was no ſooner informed of it, than 
he got up into his chariot, and went to meet 
his father ; and their mutual joy, upon this 
occaſion, was ſuch, as is better imagined than 
expreſſed. As ſoon as this tender greeting was 
over, Joſeph told them, that he would go, out 
of hand, to Pharaoh, and give him notice of 
their arrival, who, no doubt, would have the 
curiolity to ſend for them, and to inquire af- 
ter their occupation; in which caſe, he cha- 
Z ged them to tell him, that they, as well as 

| their forefathers, were ſhepherds from their 
* youth, This was, indeed, an occupation 
7 which the Egyptians abominated ; but Joſeph 
* Had his ends in it, being afraid leſt Pharaoh 

Z Thould detain them in his ſervice, inſtead of 

> £fending them into the land of Goſhen, where 

OT Hap | he 


18 
| he was deſirous to place them. Accordingly, 
when five of his brethren were brought before 


© 
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the King, and aſked what their profeſſion was, 
they anſwered him as Joſeph had bid them; 


adding, that the famine which raged in Ca- 


naan, had forced them to come with all their 


cattle into Egypt; and begging that he would 


de pleaſed to appoint them the land of Go- 
ſhen to dwell in; which Pharaoh readily grant- 
ed. Joſeph likewiſe preſented his father to 


him, who wiſhed the King abundance of hap- 
pineſs ;-and being aſked how old he was, an- 


ſwered, an hundred and thirty. Here the 
King expreſſing, perhaps, ſome wonder to ſee 


a man ſo old, and in ſo good a caſe, Jacob ad- 
ded, that his life had been fo full of troubles, 
that he came vaſtly ſhort of the years of his 

- anceſtors. After this, Joſeph conducted him, 

and the whole famil;,-to the land of Goſhen; 
where he took care to ſupply them with all 
the neceſlaries of life during the whole time 

_ of the famine. Pharaoh likewiſe ordered Jo- 

ſeph to chuſe ſome of the ableſt of them, and 


to commit the care of his cattle to them ; 
which he nocoralngey did. 


| The ſiege of Banrvon Ls craus. 


F the reduction of this Flons metropolis 


non, authors give the following account. 


___Cyxrvs, having ſubdued the ſeveral nations 
Inhabiting the great continent, from the Æge- 
an 1 to the — and likewife Syria and 


N Arabia, 


of the Eaſt, in the reign of Nabonadius, 
Labynitus, or Belſhazzar, as we ſhall prove a- 
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Arabia, entered Aſſyria, and bent his march 
towards Babylon. Nabor adius hearing that 
he was advancing to his metropolis, marched 
out to give him battle; but being, without 
much ado, put to flight, he retreated to Ba- 
bylon; where he was immediately blocked up, 
and cloſely beſieged by Cyrus. The ſiege of 
this important place was no eaſy enterpriſe. 
The walls were of a prodigious height, the 
number of men to defend them very great, 
and the city ſtored with all ſorts of proviſions 
for twenty years. However, thefe difficulties 
did not diſcourage Cyrus from proſecuting his 
deſign; but, deſpairing of being able to take 
the place by ſtorm, he cauſed a line of cir- 
cumvallation to be drawn quite round the city, 
with a large and deep ditch; reckoning, that, 
if all communication with the country were 
cut off, the more people there were within 
the city, the ſooner they would be obliged to 
2 Yurrender. That his troops might not be over- 
fatigued, he divided his army into twelve bo- 
dies, appointing each body its month for guard- 
ing the trenches. The belieged, thinking them- 
Z ſelves out of all danger, by reaſon of their 
high walls and magazines, inſulted Cyrus from 
the ramparts, and looked upon all the trouble 
he gave himſelf as fo much unprofitable la- 
W 3 
_ Cryxvs, having ſpent two entire years before 
Babylon, without gaining any conſiderable ad- 
vantage over the place, at laſt reſolved upon 
the following ſtratagem, which put him in poſ- 
2 ſeſſion of it. He was informed, that a great 
annual ſolemnity was to be kept in Babylon; 
and that the Babylonians, on that occaſion, 

2 > were 
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were accuſtomed to ſpend the whole night in 
drinking and debauchery. This he thought a 
proper time to ſurpriſe them; and accordingly 
ſent a ſtrong detachment to the head of the 
canal, leading to the great lake, which had been 


| lately dug by Nitocris, with orders, at an ap- 


pointed time, to break down the great bank 
which was between the lake and the canal, 
and to turn the whole current into the lake. 
At the ſame time, he appointed one body of 
troops at the place where the river entered 
into the city, and another where it came out, 
ordering them to march in by the bed of the 
river, which was two ſtades in breadth, as 
ſoon as they ſhould find it fordable. Towards 
the evening, he opened the head of the 
trenches on both ſides the river, above the city, 
that the water might diſcharge itſelf into them. 
By this means, and the breaking down of the 


great dam, the river was ſoon drained. Then 


the two above mentioned bodies of troops, ac- 


' cording to their orders, entered the channel, 
the one commanded by Gobryas, and the o- 


ther by Gadates; and, finding the gates all 
left open, by reaſon of the general diſorder 
of that riotous night, they penetrated into 
the very heart of the city without oppoſition; 
and, meeting at the palace, according to their 
agreement, ſurpriſed the guards, and cut them 
in pieces. Theſe who were in the palace, 
opening the gates to, know the cauſe of this 


confuſion; the Perſians ruſhed in, took the 


palace, and killed the King, who, ſword in 
hand, came out to meet them. The King 
being killed, and thoſe who were about him 
put to fight, the 6 ſubmitted, and the 1 

an 


\ 


— 
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and Perſians became maſters of the place. The 
taking of Babylon put an end to the Baby- 
lonian empire, and fulfilled the propheſies 
which the prophets Iſaiah, Jeremiah, and Da 
niel, had uttered againſt that proud metropo- 
lis. In that very night, the King entertained, 
on occaſion of the publick rejoicings, a thou- 
> ſand of his lords, ata great banquet; and, ha- 
ving profaned the ſacred veſſels, which his 
7 grandfather Nebuchadnezzar had brought from 
Jeruſalem, he firſt ſaw written on the wall of 
his banqueting room, and afterwards heard. 
from the mouth of Daniel, the fevere doom 
which immediately overtook him. 


x The Hiſtory of the ſiege of Trov, 


HE beſt and moſt rational account we 
2 have of this great war, is that which wer” 
gather from Homer; whoſe inimitable per- 
formance ought not to be regarded as a mere 
fiction, or the reſult of a poetical imagina- 
tion, but as a rich fund of the moſt antient 
hiſtory of Greece. The known rules of epic 
poetry ſuppoſe the truth of the hiſtory, though 

they admit of its being embelliſhed with poeti- 
cal fictions: ſo that if we. had no other mo- 
numents of antiquity to convince us of. the 
Trojan war, and the taking of that city by the 
Greeks, yet we could not queſtion the truth of 
the fact. But moſt of the hiſtorical events re- 
lated by Homer, are atteſted and confirmed by 

> the moſt creditable hiſtorians, and by all the . 

» monuments of antiquity, namely, by the A- 

> ruandelian marbles, We muſt therefcre care- 

1 » 2 Lo, 
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fully diſtinguiſh, in Homer's works, what is 
hiſtorical, from what is merely fictitious. He 
deſcribes the ſtate of Greece at that time; and 
informs us, that it Was divided into a great 
many dynaſties; that Agamemnon King of 
_Mycenz, Sicyon and Corinth, was the — 4 
powerful prince of all Greece; that he was ap- 


pointed to command in chief: he enumerates 
and names the ſeveral nations and princes that 


ſided with the Trojans; he gives us an inſight 


into the art of war practiſed in that age; diſ- 
cloſes the laws and religion of the Greeks; ” 
gives us the character of their leaders; de- 
leribes the ſituation of their country and 
cities, Cc. ; all which are purely hiſtorical,. So 
that Homer's poems may deſervedly be con- 


ſidered, as the moſt antient hiſtory of the | 


Greeks; whoſe earlier ages are buried in obli- 
vion, for want of ſuch a writer to tranſmit 
7 ntheir actions to poſterity.. 

Tur number of ſhips employed by the 
Greeks in this expedition, according to Euri- 

pides, Lycophron, and Virgil, amounted to 
4000 ; Homer enumerates 1186; but Thu- 
cydides raiſes the number to 1200. The Bœ- 
otian ſhips, that were the largeſt, carried 120 
men each; thoſe of the Philoctetæ were the 
ſmalleſt, and each manned with 50. Every man, 


(the commanders excepted), was both a mari- 


ner and a ſoldier; ſo that, ſuppoſing the fleet 
to have been of 1200 fail, as Thucydides af- 
firms, and the ſhips to have carried, one with 
another, 85 men, we ſhall find the Greek mw 
my to have been 102,000 men ſtrong; 

great force, conſidering that all the e 
of Greece, * the Acarnanes alone, were 


engaged 


3 
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engaged in this war. The Greeks, as Thu- 
ple obſerves, could have raiſed a far more 
powerful army, but were afraid of being di- 
{treſſed for -proviſions in a foreign country. , 
Againſt this army the city of Troy held out 
ten years; but the Trojans, as Homer makes 
Agamemnon ſay, were not the tenth part of 
the enemies which the Greeks had to contend 
with; for all Phrygia, Lycia, Myſia, and the 
= greateſt part of Aſia Minor, ſided with the 
Z Trojans.. Rhefus King of Thrace marched 
at the head of a conſiderable body to their 

aſſiſtance; and Memnon joined them with 

20,000 Aﬀſyrians and Ethiopians, Wherefore 

the Greeks, foreſeeing the reſiſtance they were 
likely to meet with, and how dear it would 
coſt them to carry their point by dint of 
arms, before they began any hoſtilities, ſent 
Menelaus and Ulyſſes ambaſſadors te Troy, to 
* demand Helen, and the treaſures which Paris 
had carried off with her; hoping that the fame 

of the vaſt preparations which they had made, 
might frighten the Trojans into a- compliance 
with ſo equitable a demand. What anſwer 
Was returned to the ambaſſadors, we know 
N not; but it is certain, that they returned with-- 

3 out Helen, and highly diſſatisfied with their 
| reception at Troy. | 
= Hzkoporvs, upon a tradition that pre- 
vailed among the prieſts of Egypt, ſeems ir 
eelined to believe, that Helen was taken fröm 
Paris before he could reach Troy. The tradi- 
tion, as Herodotus, who learned. it of the 
ö pirieſts themſelves, informs us, amounts to 
this: Paris, on his return with Helen, was; 
| 


* by mers of weather, driven on the voaſt of: 
"4 WE... 
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Egypt, and forced to put in at Tarichia, on 
the Canopian mouth of the Nile. Here ſome 
ſlaves of Paris's retinue, taking ſanctuary in a 
temple of Hercules, which ſtood on the ſhore, 
informed againſt their maſter ; aggravating be- 
fore the governor of the province, by name 
Thonis, the injury which he had done to Me- 
nelaus, Thonis laid the whole matter before 
Proteus, at that time King of Egypt; who 
finding, upon examination, the depoſition of 
the flaves. to be true, detained Helen, and the 
treaſures that had been taken with her, in or- 

der to, reſtore' them to Menelaus; but com- 
manded: Paris, after having ſeverely Teprimand- 
ed him for his crime, to depart. the kingdom 
within the term of three days, on pain of being 
treated as. an enemy, The Egyptian prieſts 
add, that when the Greeks ſent ambaſſadors ta 
| demand. Helen, and her riches, the Trojans 
X proteſted, that they were not in their power, 
but in the hands of Proteus King of Egypt; 
which the Greeks looking upon as a mere 
ſhift to put them off, began the war; but at 
laſt, after taking the town, as Helen no where 
| appeared, and the Trojans perſiſted in their 
former proteſtations, the Greeks began to be- 
lieve them, and ſent Menelaus. into Egypt, 
where he was kindly entertained by Proteus, 
and had his wife reſtored to him, without any 
injury done to her perſon or goods. Theſe 
things the Egyptian prieſts aſſured Herodotus 
that they knew for certain, as they had hap- 
pened in Egypt, and had been 5" down 
to them from thoſe who had converſed with 
Menelaus himſelf. Herodotus produces one 
argument of no ſmall weght, to. a" 
tru 
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truth of this tradition, vi z. that if it, had 
been in King Priam's power to reſtore Helen, 
he would certainly have done it, rather than 
ſuffer the unſpeakable- calamities, that be- 
fel bis family, his kingdom, and himſelf, du- 
ring the courſe of the war. How great ſoever 
his tenderneſs to Paris might have been, yet 
it could not be proof againft ſo many misfor- 
tunes. Homer feems not to have been igno- 
rant of the tradition of the Egyptian prieſts; 
for he mentions Parts and Helen's arrival in 
Egypt; and ſays, that Menelaus went thither 
before he returned home to Sparta; which 
voyage, it is not likely, he undertook at that 
time for pleaſure. Nevertheleſs Homer, and 
with him all the Greek poets, (aftex whom the 
Latins copied), except Euripides, ſuppreſs the 
circumſtance of Helen's net being in Troy, as 
too favourable to the Trojan cauſe. But, whe- 
ther the Trojans would not, or could not re- 
ſtore her, the ambaſſadors, on their return, 
highly complained of the treatment they had 
met with; and, with their complaints, ſo incen- 
ſed their countrymen, that they reſolved, 
without further delay, to put to ſea, and 
carry fire and ſword into. the enemy's coun- 
try. They ſteered to the coaſt of Troas; 
where, on their landing, they met with ſo 
warm a reception, that they began to be ſen- 
ſible of the difficulty of the enterprize. In 
the firſt encounter, they loſt Preteſilaus, who 
was {lain. by Hector, and many others: of leſs 
note. However, they gained ground. enough 
to encamp on. But what moſt of all retarded 
their progreſs, was want of proviſions, which 
| daily increaſed; and Was owing, partly to their 
numbers, 
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numbers, and partly to the ſmallneſs of their 


veſſels, which, as the building of ſhips with. 


decks was not then. introduced, could not 
carry ſuch ſtores of proviſions as were neceſ- 
ſary to ſupply the army. Wherefore they 
were obliged to divide their forces; ſending 


part of them to cultivate the ground in the 


Thracian Cherſoneſus, and part to rove about. 


the ſeas for the relief of the camp. All wri- 
ters, whether: poets or hiſtorians, agree, that 
the Greeks employed. the firſt eight or nine 
years in ſcouring the ſeas, pillaging the coaſts, . 
and reducing ſuch: cities and Hands as ſided 
with the Trojans. Hence; in the poets, we 


read of many towns: taken, iſlands plundered, 


ſtrong holds raſed, and numbers of people car- 
ried into:captivity by- Achilles, whom the ar-- 


my could not well have ſpared, had there been 
any ſervice of e puma to be performed 
before Troy. 


Ar laſt the ſeveral fmall parites; that had 
been diſperſed up and down the neighbour-- 
ing countries and iſlands; being joined in one 


body, and great. ſtore of proviſions brought. 
into the camp, they approached the city, with 
a deſign to exert their utmoſt efforts, and put 


an end to ſo tedious a war. But by this time 


the Trojans had been reinforced with conſi- 


derable bodies, both of mercenaries and allies; 
inſomuch that, when the Greeks firſt inveſted. 
the town, Hector attacked them at the head 
of an army ſcarce inferior: to theirs in num 
ber. The Greeks had not been long before 
the city, when a plague broke out in their 


eamp, which, Homer ſays, was ſent by Apollo, 
Wen Agememnon refuſed to releaſe the 
| - daughter 
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daughter of one of his prieſts ; but Heraclides, 
on this paſſage, informs us, that it was occa- 
fioned by the violent heats and peſtilentious 
vapours raiſed by the ſun, the Greeks being 
incamped among fens and marihes. The 
plague was followed by a quarrel between 
Agamemnon and Achilles; for Agamemnon 
being obliged, by the ſoothſayer Calchas, to 
return his fair captive to her father, a prieſt 
of Apollo, to appeaſe that revengeful deity, 
took Briſeis in her room, who, in the diviſion 
of the booty, had fallen to Achilles. This af- 


front Achilles revenged, by withdrawing his 


forces, and retiring with them on board his 


4 veſſels. In his abſence, ſeveral battles were 


fought, with great ſlaughter on both ſides; 
the victory generally inclining to the Tro- 
jans. In one of theſe, Patroclus was flain by 
Hector; but his death was not long unreven- 
ged; for Achilles, returning to the camp, put 
the Trojans to flight, and revenged the death 
of his friend, by killing Hector himſelf. A- 
chilles did not lang outlive him, being ſlain 
by Paris. Thus fell many of the chief lead- 
ers on both ſides. But the Greeks at laſt car - 
ried the city; whether by force, ſtratagem, or. 
treachery, is uncertain. All writers agree, 
that it was taken by night; fome ſay, that 
Eneas and Antenor, who commanded the 
Dardanians, ſeeing that Priam would hearken 
to no terms, even after the death of Hector 
and Paris, concluded a. ſeparate peace with 
the Greeks, betraying the city into their 
hands, The poets tel us, that it was taken 
by the contrivance of a wooden horſe; which 
1 {ame think to have its birth from the 
Greeks. 


% 
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Greeks entering the city by the Scæan gate, 
over which was the picture or ſtatue of an 
_ horſe. Perhaps they entered the town through 
a breach made in the wall by fome wooden en- 
gine called an horſe, and in the nature of that 
which the Romans, in after ages, made uſe of 
to batter the walls, and, from its ſhape, cal- 
led a ram. Be that as it will, the Greeks ha- 
ving, at laſt, maſtered the city, practiſed all 
the cruelties and abominations which a cruel, 
hungry and enraged enemy can be guilty of. 
The city was laid in aſhes; and ſuch of the in- 
habitants as had not time to ſave themſelves 
by flight, were either put to the ſword, with- 
out diſtinftion of ſex or age, or carried by 
the conqueror into captivity. And thus end- 
ed the kingdom of Troy, after having ſtood, 
from Teucer to Priam, 296 years, according 
to the common computation. This city is ſaid 
to have been taken the 24th day of the month 
Thargelion, or April, 1184 years before Chriſt, 
| and 408 before the firſt Olympiad. F 
Tur Greeks, having at laſt put an end to 
the war, divided the booty, and put to ſea; in 
order to return to their reſpective homes; but 
met with many adventures, many of them be- 
ing driven on far diſtant coaſts. Mneſthus King 
of Athens died at Melos. Teucer, the ſon of 
Telamon, ſettled in Cypras; where he built a ci- 
ty, calling it Salamis, from the chief city of his 
own country, which bore that name. Agape- 
nor, who commanded the Arcadians, built in 
the ſame iſland the city of Paphos. Pyrrhus, 
the ſon of Achilles, ſettled in Epirus, and 
there built Ephyra. Ajax, the ſon of Oileus, 
was Joſt. Some of the Locrians were driven 
- 5 on 
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| on the coaſts of Abc; others to Italy; Where - 


of all the Eaſt part was called Magna Grecaa, 
by reaſon of the. many towns built there by 
the Greeks, Many, who got ſafe home, were 
obliged to put to ſea again, as Thucydides in- 
forms us, in queſt of new ſeats; others ha- 
ving ſeized their territories, and uſurped the 
ſovereignty during their abſence. Agamem- 
non and his brother Menelaus fell out, when 
they were upon the point of weighing an- 
chor to retura home; and their quarrel 
divided the whole fleet; ſome failing with 
Menelaus to the ifland of Tenedos, and 
others remaining with Agamemnon on 'the 
coaſts of Troas. Thoſe who followed Me- 
nelaus, not agreeing among themſelves, part- 
ed, each holding his own courſe homewards. 
Agamemnon arrived ſafe at Mycenæ, where 
he was, ſoon after his arrival, murdered by his 
wife Clytemneſtra; but his ſon Oreſtes reven- 
ged his death, by the murder of Clytemneſtra, 
of Ægyſthus her gallant, and of Helen their 


daughter; for which murders he was tried, and 


acquitted by the Areopagus. The adventures 
of Ulyſſus are related by Homer in a fabulous 
manner: but what may have ſome foundation 


in hiſtory, is, that ſome years paſſed before 


he got home. The adventures of the other 
Greeks are leſs known; but, upon the whole, 
it appears, that this war proved no leſs fatal 
to the conquerors, than to the conquered. 

As for the Trojans, thoſe who eſcaped the 
general ſlaughter, ſeeing their country utterly 
ruined, took their meaſures accordingly, and 
ſettled in diſtant regions. Antenor, as we 
have ſaid . eſtabliſhed bimlſelf 1 in 3 
an 


% 


and founded the nation of the Heneti. 
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He- 


lenus, one of Priam's ſons, ſettled in Ma- 
cedonia, where he built the city of Ilium. 


Some fay, that, during the ſiege, he went over 


to the Greeks, and ſhewed them in what man- 
ner they might eaſily maſter the city. 

As to #neas, all the Roman writers affure 
us, that he ſettled in Italy, and there found- 
ed the kingdom of Alba. From him the Cz- 
ſars affected to derive their pedigree, as the 
other Romans did theirs from the Trojans 
who accompanied him. Livy alone ſeems to 


betray ſome ſort of doubt as to this particu- 


lar; inſinuating, with a great deal of reſerve, 
that he has not ſufficient grounds either to 
admit or reje&t the common opinion. But, 
notwithſtanding the unanimous conſent of the 


Latins, there are not wanting arguments of 


great weight, Which the learned Bochart has 


carefully colle&ed, to evince the arrival of | 
Eneas in Italy to be a mere fable. 


Tur city of Troy being utterly ruined, 45 
moſt of the inhabitants of Troas put to the 
ſword, ſome writers tell us, that the neigh+ 
bouring Phrygians and Lydians, poſſeſſing 
themſelves of that country, ſettled there; 
and that Troas, from that time, began to be 


called Phrygia; others are. of. opinion, that 


Eneas, having gathered together the ſcattered 
remains of the Trojans, rebuilt the city; and 
that his deſcendents, and the deſcendents of 
Hector, reigned there till the country was ſub- 
dued by the Lydians, who became ſo power: 
ful, as to over-run all Aſia Minor. If the 


| Trojans had any kings of their own, after 
their city was deſtroyed by. the Greeks, they | 


muſt 
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1 muſt needs have made but a very indiTerent 
figure, ſince they are not ſo much as named 
in hiſtory, © 1 We 


b 
be 
45 
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The Character of the LACEDEMONIANS. 


3 | To @ 

- HE truth is, the Lacedemonians were a 
> | brave courageous people, hardy, and in- 
e ured to the trade of war, both by ſea and 
Ss land; averſe to floth and luxury; jealous of 
their honour and liberty, as well as of their 
1- 2 neighbours power. They were wanting in no 
e, civil or military diſcipline, in order to ſecure 
oO the one, and curb the other. And by theſe 
t, means it was, that they became ſo powerful, 
ne and made ſo conſiderable a figure in Greece, 
of that the Kings of Egypt and Phænicia diſdain- 
as ed not to pay a kind of homage to them, and 
of F own their ſuperiority, by moſt ſolemn embaſ- 
ies. Nor were the Grecians themſelves lefs 
nd ſtruck with admiration and eſteem for them, 
he not only on account of their regard to juſtice 

g . . 1 > 

he. and honour, their love of liberty, and impla- 
ns cable hatred againſt oppreſſion and tyranny, 


but likewiſe on account of their intrepid va- 
lour and bravery, their excellent laws, diſci- 
line, and uncommon method of training up 
their youth to martial exploits, to deſpiſe the 
fatigues and dangers of war, and to face death 
with an undauntedneſs peculiar to them- 
ſelves: for, after the ſtri& diſcipline they un- 
derwent at home, they could hardly meet with 
any thing terrible in the field, and were the 
only people in the world to whom war gave 
repoſe: So that, after the example of Agis, 

FER F one 
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one of their greateſt monarchs, they neither 
inquired who, nor how numerous, but where 
their enemies were; and, as they chiefly aim- 
ed at a glorious victory or death, they were 
ſeldom known to conquer by ſtratagem or ſur- 
priſe, n tHe dint of fighting, and 1 in the open 
tield. 


The Hiſtory of LycurGus. 


T HIS. great patriot and- lawgiver 1 was thre 
fon of Polydectes, the ſixth King of the 

rytionian line, but by a ſecond wife. How- 
breeds his elder brother dying without children, 
the right of ſucceſſion remained in him; and 
he accordingly took the adminiſtration upon 
him; waiting, however, to ſee whether his ſiſter- 
in- lav was with child. This Princeſs, finding 
herſelf pregnant, acquainted him with it pri- 
- vately; and with a promiſe, that, if he would 
marry her, ſhe would take ſome effectual me- 
thod to deſtroy. the embryo. Lycurgus, though 
_ ſhocked at the propoſal ; yet gave her ſome di- 
ſtant hopes that he would comply with it ; but 
withal uſed all proper means to prevent her - 
miſcarrying, till the time of her delivery was 
come; when he ſent for ſome perſons of note 
to be preſent at her labour. She was ſoon 
after brought to bed of a ſon; the news of 
which being ſent to him, whilſt he was at ſup- 
per with ſome noble Spartans, he came im- 
mediately, and, taking the child in his arms, 
ſaid to thoſe who were preſent, This is your 
King; laid him on a chair of ſtate, and gave 
im the name of Charilaus. This generous 


action 
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action did not, however, ſatisfy all the Spar- 
tans :. the incenſed Queen, by the help of her 
brother Leonidas, perſuaded many of them, 
that he was only acting a game, in order to. 
ſeize, and make himſelf the more ſure of the. 
crown, by the death of the young Prince. To 
prevent therefore ſo vile an infinuation, and 
fo far from his intention, from gaining credit, 
Lycurgus withdrew himſelf into a voluntary 
exile ; from which he returned not, till Cha- 
rilaus was married, and had a ſon to ſucceed 
him. This laſt action, having at once put. 
an end to all, thoſe unjuſt ſurmiſss which had 
been raiſed by his enemies; and procured him. 
the eſteem of all thoſe who wiſhed well to. 
their country, he met with leſs difficulty in 
the proſecution of his more glorious. deſign, 
of new modelling the government. Another 
circumſtance which facilitated this change was, 
that, during his abſence, ſuch depravity of. 
manners and corruption in the government 

ad crept into that miſerable eſtate that not. 
anly his friends, but even thoſe who had been 
his moſt zealous enemies, were glad to repeat. 
their embaſlies, to intreat him to come back, 
and fave their country from ruin. 

Tusk were the inevitable conſequences.of 
that fatal diviſion of the regal authority be- 
_ tween two competitors ;, Which, however, Ly-- 
curgus- took a quite different method of re- 
medying, than. by confining it again to either 
af the lines; which might have proved too 
dangerous a talk. He contented himſelf, there-- 
fore, with reducing their authority, by conſti- 
tuting a ſenate endued with the ſupreme power 
in all civil matters, and leaving to the King, 

F 2. beſides 
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beſides the title and bonour, only the manage- 
ment of military and religious affairs. Thus 
was the Spartan monarchy: changed into a 
commonwealth, after it had continues | in the 
ſame line 610 en 8 


The laws of soren, the Athenian lawgiver, oo 


HE general frame of the republick being 
ſettled, he gave the Athenians next a body 

of laws, of which we have ſtill ſome remaining. 
Theſe were ſo much eſteemed, that the Ro- 
mans ſent ambaſſadors to Athens, to tranſcribe 
them for the uſe of their ſtate. As theſe tran- 
{ſcribed laws became the baſis of the Roman 
Juriſprudence, which has ſince been received 
almoſt throughout Europe, under the name of 
the civil law; we may with reaſon affirm, that 
many of Solon's conſtitutions are yet in force. 
Sach as are aſcribed to him. by antient authors, 
we ſhall give a conciſe account of in this place. 
We ſhall begin with one of the moſt extra- 

| ordinary ſtatutes enacted by this lawgiver, 
and which has given politicians the moſt trou- 
ble to underſtand. We are obliged to A, Gel- 
lius, for preſerving to us the very words of 
this law. It was thus: If, through diſcord 
Dor ciſſention, any ſedition or inſfurrection 
“ rend the people into two parties, ſo that 
« with exaſperated minds they take arms, and 
fight againſt each other; he who, at ſuch a 
cc time, and in ſuch a caſe, ſhall not engage 
«© himſelf in one ſide or other, but ſhall en- 
ce deavour to retire and ſeparate himſelf from 
" the evils fallen on his country, let ſuch a 
40 one, 
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cc one, loſing houſes, country and eſtate, be | 
« ſent out an-exile,” Plutarch explains the "i 
reaſon of it, as does the author firſt cited; who 
highly commends it, and. ſays, That though, 
| at firſt ſight, it may ſeem dangerous to the pu- 
blick peace, yet in: truth it was calculated to 
ſupport it; for the wife and juſt, as well as the 
| envious and wicked,. being obliged to chuſe 
ſome ſide, matters were eaſily accommodated ; 
whereas, if.the latter. only, as is generally the 
caſe with other cities, had the management of 
factions; they would, for private reaſons, be 
continually.kept up, to the eat * if not 
the utter. ruin, of the ſtate. 

Tux rules which Solon gave for beſtowing ; 1 
| of heireſſes have been very harſhly cenſured. = 
We will put them together, that the reader may 1 
ſee the general intent of the legiſſator- The ; 
next of kin to an heireſs may require her in- 
marriage, and ſhe may likewiſe require him 
if he refuſes, let him pay five hundred drachms. 
for her dowry. If he who poſſeſſeth ſuch an 
inheritrix by law, as her lord and maſtery be 
impotent, let it be lawful for her to admit any 
of her huſband's neareſt kindred, and let him 

who hath married an heireſs be obliged. to- viſit 
her thrice a month at leaſt. The intent of 

rheſe injunctions was, that neither a rich heir- 
dels might carry the eſtate. out of her family, 
nor a poor one be in danger, of marrying be- 
low her birth. As to the law allowing a woman 
to have recourſe to ſome of her husband's re- 
lations, it might poſſibly. have-been made; to 
pom perſons, who: knew themſelves to be 

potent, from marrying ſuch heireſſes, and 

1 the next relation of his. 2 — 
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Hs enacted, that a bride ſhould bein 


more with her than three gowns, and ng 
flight houſhold-goods of little value; and that 
the bride and bridegroom ſhould be ſhut into 
a room together, and there eat a quince: the 
bride likewiſe brought an earthen pan, where- 


in barley was parched, to the houſe of her huſ- 
band. The meaning of all this was, that So- 
lon deſired, as much as in him lay, to render 


marriage no longer a mercenary buſineſs, but a 
contract of minds, founded upon mutual affe- 


tion. The eating of the quince implied, that 
their diſcourſes ought to be pleaſant to each 
other ; that fruit making the breath ſweet. 
The carthen veſſel, which was called phrogeteon, 
ſignified, that ſhe undertook the buſineſs of the 
houſe, and would do her part towards provi- 
ding for the family. 


H ordained, that none ſhould revile the 


dead, even though provoked by the children 
of the deceaſed. This law procured him great 
applauſe, and had certainly in it much both of 
humanity and policy. He directed, that none 


_thould revile any living perſon at ſacred ſo- 


lemnities, in the courts of juſtice, or at pu- 
blick ſpectacles, on pain of paying three 
drachmæ to the perſon reviied, and two more 
to the publick treaſury. He likewiſe made @ 

law againſt ſlander. This great man knew ve- 


ry well, that a general law againſt anger could 


never be put in execution: he therefore con- 
tented himſelf with providing, that the paſſions 
of private men ſhould not diſhonour religious 
eeremonies, the juſtice of the ſtate, or publick 


diverſions ; and that - no © HARON r excuſe 
calumny. 1 1 2 
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13 Solon' s time, citizens had not the 
power of making wills, but a man's goods and 
eſtates went, whether he would or no, to his 
heir at law: but Solon, having abrogated this 


cuſtom, enacted, that ſuch as had no children 


might leave their eſtates. to whom they plea- 
ſed ; preferring. friendſhip to family, and the 
ties of affection to conſanguinity: and he ad- 
ded this proviſo to his law, that the maker of 
ſuch a will, ſhould be in the full poſſeſſion of 
his ſenſes, not wrought upon by ſickneſs, po- 
tions, bondage, or the blandiſhments of a wife. 


- Wherein he ſhewed his great wiſdom, by ma- 


king no diſtinction between actual conſtraints, 
and thoſe impoſed by art, both having the ſame- 
power of putting a man out of his right mind. 
He Kkewiſe ordained, that adopted perſons 
ſhould make no will ; dut, as ſoon as they had 
children lawfully degotten, that they were at 
liberty to return into the family whence they 
were adopted; or if they continued in it to 
their death, then they were to return back 


the eſtates to the relations of the en ho 
adopted them. 


Wir reſpect to women, and their expences, 
he made the following laws. When a woman 
travelled, he permitted her not to carry with 
her above three gowns, nor to carry any pro- 
viſions above the value of an obolus; her pan- 


nier, or baſket, was not to be above a cubit in 


bigneſs; nor was: ſhe allowed to travel in the 
night, but in a chariot, and with tarch-light, 


He forbad them likewife te tear their cheeks, to 


procure mourning, and lamentation at the fu-- 
nerals of ſuch as they had no relation. to. He 
W not that an ox ſhould be facrificed at 

funerals, 
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funerals, nor that more than three garments 
ſhould be buried with them; and he forbad 
women to approach the monument of perſons. 
not related to them, except at the, time of 
their interring.. Theſe laws were. particulerly., 
tranſcribed by the Romans. 

Tux liberty and other emoluments, which: 
were injoined at Athens, drawing thither a 
_ concourſe of people from other parts,.. 
Solon foreſaw, that this would have bad con 
fequences, if fome means were not deviſed to. 
make theſe: people induſtrious ; he therefore 
eſtabliſhed, by law, that a ſon ſhould be relea- 


ſed from all obligations to maintain an aged. 


father, in caſe thãt father had not bred him up 
to ſome trade. He veſted the court of Areo- 
. with a power of examining how people: 
Tived, and of puniſhing idleneſs: he allowed e- 
very man a right to proſecute another for that 
crime; and in caſe a perſon was convicted of 
it thrice, he ſuffered atimia, i. e. inſumy. He- 
rodotus and Deodorus Siculus agree, that a. 
law of this kind was in uſe in Egypt. It is 
probable therefore, that Solon, who was well 
aequainted with the learning of that nation, 
borrowed it from them; a practice for which 
the Greeks were famous, though, at the ſame 
time, they ſtyled thoſe nations barbarous, from 
whom their own laws: and youny were bor-- 
rowed. 
Tux buſband who! farpriſed his wife in a- 
Aultery, was allowed, by Solen, to kill the 
adulterer. Whoever raviſhed a free woman, 
was to be fined a hundred drachmæ. He who 
debaſed himfelf fo low as to become a pander, 
Except to a common woman, ſuffered a _ 
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of twenty drachmæ. A man was forbid to put 
either his daughter or ſiſter to the ſcandalous 
trade of proſtitution, unleſs he firſt ſurpriſed 
her with a man. He enacted, that no adultereſs 
ſhould be permitted to adorn herſelf; and, in 
caſe ſhe did, he gave liberty to any that thought 


fit to tear her cloaths of her back, and beat her- | 


Into the bargain. 

To the victor at the Itbmian games, Solon 
adjudged the reward of five hundred drachme. 
To the victor of the Olympic, he ordered 
that one hundred ſhould be given. He con- 
tracted the rewards beſtowed upon the wreſt- 
lers; eſteeming ſuch gratuities uſeleſs, and 
even dangerous, tending to encourage idle- 
neſs, by putting men upon waſting that time 
in exerciſes, which ought to be ſpent in pro- 
viding for their families. 5 | 

He directed five drachmæ to be given to him- 
Who caught a he-wolf, and one to him who 


took a ſhe-one; the former being the price of 


an ox, the latter of a ſheep. Attica was at 


this time extremely infeſted with theſe erea- 
tures, of which this law occaſioned A ſpeedy 


deſtruction. 


WATER being extremely ſcarce at Athens, 


and in its neighbourhood, he ordained, that 
where there was a publick well, all that lived 


within a hippicon, i. e. four furlongs, of it, 


mould have leave to uſe it. They that lived 


farther off, were obliged to dig wells for 


themſelves; and if a man digged ten fathoms, 
and found no water, then he might fill a pit- 


cher of ſix gallons twice a day at his neigh- 


bour's well : and whoever ſunk a well, was to 
cake care, that it was as far diſtant from his- 
1 8. 
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neighbour's as it was deep. If a man planted 
a. tree, he was to fee that it was five foot 
diſtant: from his neighbour's; and if a fig or 
alive tree, nine. A hive of bees was to be 
thirty feet diſtant. All theſe tended to the ſame 
end, viz. to prevent one man from treſ paſting. 
on the property of another, | 

Hz enacted, that whoever refuſed. to main- 
tain his parents, or had waſted his paternal 
eſtate, ſhould be atimos, i. e. infamous. It 
ſeems Solon did not conceive that a man could 
be privately bad and publickly good; that one 
who; neglected his duty to his parents, ſhould 
preſerve it to the ſtate, or be frugal of his 


country's revenue, who had ſpent his own. 


- Sucx as commonly frequented infamous. 


| women, he forbad to make orations; belie- 


ving that men without ſhame were not to be 
truſted: to ſpeak to the people. Demoſthe- 
nes highly commended this law, and exhort- 
ed: the Athenians to take care that it was put 


iz execution, as the ſureſt means to preſerve. 


the peace and honour of the republick.. 
H forbad a guardian to. marry the mother 


of his ward, and permitted not the next heir 


to be admitted guardian of the infant, Some 


5 ſay, that he forbad likewiſe a guardian to mar- 


ry his ſon to the mother of his ward. All 
theſe were, beyond queſtion, made to hinder 
colluſion, and to bar, as far as poſlible, the 
ſcandalous practice of cheating minors. 
He injoined gravers to keep no impreſſi- 


ans of the ſeal-rings they ſold. If a man put 


aut the eye of another who. had but one 
eye, he directed that he ſnould loſe both his. 
As ta theft, Demoſthenes gives us Solon's law. 
2 2 2 15 £ > | in ; 
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In theſe words: 4 If any man ſteal in the day- 
«© time, he may be carried to the eleven offi- 
cers; if he ſteal any thing by night, it ſhall 
be lawful for any to kill him; or, in the 
purfuit, to wound him, and to carry him 
to the eleven officers. Whoſoever is con- 
victed of ſuch offences as are liable to chains, 
ſhall not be capable of giving bail for his 
e theft; but his puniſhment ſhall be death: 

and if any one ſteal out of the Lyceum, or 
academy, or Cyneſarges, a garment, or a 
ſmall veſſel of wine, or any other.thing of 
« little value; or fome veſſel out of the gym- 
« naſia, or havens, he ſhall be puniſhed with 
death: but if any man ſhall be convicted 
„ privately of theft, it ſhall be lawful for him 


»6C 
4 
46 
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© to pay a double value; and it ſhall be alſo 


« at the pleaſure of the convictor, beſides 
< payment of money, to put him in chains 
« five days, and as many nights, fo as 1 
“ men may ſee him bound.” 

By his laws, an archon taken in drink; was 
to be puniſhed with death; Solon wif ely con- 
ceiving, that a magiſtrate guilty of fuch an 
offence, muſt be rendered vile and contem- 
ptible in the eyes of the people. He decreed, 
that, in caſe a man ſurpriſed his wife in adul- 
tery, and lived with her afterwards, he ſhould 


be deemed infamous. He compelled children 
to be dutiful to their parents; permitting the 


latter, in caſe of diſobedience, to diſinherit, 
and turn them out of doors. He condemned 
ſuch as avoided going to war, fled from the ar- 
my, or ſhewed any other flagrant ſign of cow- 
ardice, to be expelled the ſanctified precincts 
of the forum, to be for ever debarred from 
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wearing a crown or wreath, and om being 
allowed to enter any places of publick worſhip. 
He appointed it for a ſtatute, that a citizen of 
Athens ſhould be tried no where but at A- 
thens; and that the eldeſt citizens ſhould firit 
make orations, but with the greateſt modeſty, 
and without any endeavours to ſtir the paſſions 
of the people; afterwards he ordered, that 
all ſhould ſpeak according to their ſeniority, h 
and have leave to deliver their opinions freely, 
on any matter in debate; but he prohibited 
young men, however wiſe they might be e- 
ſteemed, either to become intra, or to 
make orations to the people. 
Ir was a maxim eſtabliſhed by this viſe. 
legiſlator, That the common people ſhould be 
puniſhed. flowly, but magiſtrates, and perſons 
in authority, ſuddenly; aſſigning for it this 
reaſon, that the former might be puniſhed at 
any time, but that, in correcting the latter, 
there ought to be no delay. As to funerals, 
the expence of which were in his time ex- 
ceſſive, Demoſthenes recites his directions in 
theſe words: Let the dead bodies be laid 
„ out within the houſe, according as the de- 
s ceaſed gave order; and the day following, 
% before ſun-riſe, carried forth; whilſt the 
body is carrying to the grave, let the men 
« go before; and the women follow: it ſhall 
not be lawful fer any woman to enter up- 
© on the goods of the dead, and to follow 
the body to the grave, under threeſcore 
years of age, except ſuch as are within the 
degree of couſins.” Cicero reports, that, 
with reſpe& to ſepulchres, he enacted, no man 
ſhould — them, or bring any new thing 
| into 
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. t - and that ſuch ſhouldibe puniſhed, 
as demoliſhed any monument erected to the 
memory of the dead. From theſe laws of his 
inſtituting, it appears, that his philoſophy did 
not lead to treſpaſs on thoſe notions of huma- 
nity commonly received in his country; he 


ſought to moderate the extravagance of their 


funerals, but, at the fame time, permitted all 
reaſonable honours to be paid to the memory 


of ſuch as were defun&. 


We will conclude our account of Solon's 
laws, with two or three, which had more re- 
gard to ſociety, than to the intereſt of pri- 
vate perſons. He ordained, that if one ci- 


tizen injured another, any Athenian might 
have his action againſt him. Hence it is evi- 
dent, he regarded each individual as a member 


of the body politick; which could not be 
hurt without affecting all the other members: 


and thus he provided againſt the power of the 


great; for though a poor man who was in- 
jured, might think fit to acquieſce, yet à per- 
ſon of equal rank with the aggreſſor, might, 
either out of a principle of juſtice, or of rival- 
ſhip, commence a proſecution on that account. 
Solon inſtituted feaſts in the common halls, 
under the title. of publick meals; but he for- 
bad that the ſame perſon ſhould be entertained 


often; and ordered ſuch to be fined, as did 
not come in their turn; aſcribing the former 


offence to greedineſs; the latter, to a contempt 
of the publick. He forbad any ſtrangers to be 
naturalized in Athens, who were not either 
perpetual exiles from their own country, or, 
out of love to Athens, had brought their whole 
families to ſettle there, ſo as to have no in- 
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the children of ſuch as were ſlain in the ſer- 
vice of the ſtate, by directing that they ſhould 
be brought up, and inſtructed at the publick 


made but few laws relating to religion; and 
againſt parricides he made none, afligning. for 
it this reaſon, That he ſcarce believed any A- 
thenian would be ſo wicked. 

H ſhewed the excellency of his knowledge, 
by correcting the irregularity of months; 
for, conſidering that the courſe of the moon 
did not agree with the riſing and ſetting of the 
ſun, but that fometimes ſhe overtook and paſ- 
ſed him in the ſame day, he ordered ſuch 
a day to be called the laſt and the firſt; at- 
tributing that part-of the day which preceed- 
ed the. conjunction to the old moon, and that 
which ſucceeded it to the new. The next day 
he ordered to be called neumenta, i. e. the 
new moon; and, for theſe alterations, he is 
reckoned, by Plutarch, to have been the firſt 
who underſtood 2 line in Homer, wherein 
mention is made of a day wherein one 

month ended, and the next began. 
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li 5 Tur rules and principles . the dy. 
3 of profane hiſtory, may be reduced to 
ix or ſeven. To reduce this ſtudy to order 
| and method; to obſerve what relates to 
| uſuages and cuſtoms; principally to inquire 
after che truth; to endeavour to find out the 
ö cauſes of the riſe and fall of empires, the vi- 
: ctory 
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tereſt in any other place. He provided for 


expence, till they were twenty years old. He 
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| ory or loſs of battles, and events of the 


like nature; to ſtudy the character of the 
people, and great men, mentioned in hiſtory; ' 
to attend to fuch inſtructions as concern man- 
ners and the conduct of life; and, laſtly, eare- 
fully to take notice of every thing that relates 
to religion: | 

I. Drop the whole body of an hiſtory in- 
to certain parts and intervals; which at once 


lay before the mind a kind of general plan 


of the whole hiſtory, point ont. the princi- 
pal events, and let us into the ſeries and du- 
ration of them. Theſe diviſions muſt not be 
too many, leſt they throw us into. confuſion- 
and obſcurity. ind f 
Tus the whole time of the Roman hiſtory;' 
from Romulus to Auguſtus, which takes in 
723 years, may be divided into five parts. 
Tux firſt diviſion, from the building of the 
eity, includes the reigns of ſeven kings, which 
hſted 244 years. | . 
- 'Fus ſecond is, from the eſtabliſnment of 
the conſuls, to the conqueſt of Rome, and 
takes in 120 years. It includes the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the conſuls, the tribunes of the people, 
the decemvirs, the military tribunes with con- 
fular power, and the fiege and conqueſt of Veii. 


Tux third is, from the ſacking of Rome, to 


the firſt Punick war, and takes in 124 years. 
It includes the conqueſt of Rome by the 
Gauls, the war with the Samnites, and againſt 
Pyrrhus, &c. | f 8 
80 much chronology as is ſufficient to give 
a clear and diſtinct idea, not of the preciſe 
year of every particular fact, but, in general, 
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of the age wherein the moſt conſiderable e- 


vents fell out, is needful. 

GeoGrarny alſo is abſolutely neceſſary for 
boys; and, for want of learning it when they 
are young, abundance of perſons continue 
ignorant of it all the reſt of their lives, and 
expoſe themſelves to ſuch miſtakes upon this 
article. as make them look ridiculous. - 

II. Ir is a matter of great conſequence, whilſt 
we are upon the ſtudy of hiſtory, to take 
notice of the different uſages of coun- 


tries; the invention of arts; the reſpective 


manners of living; buildings, fighting, diſpo- 
ſing of ſieges, or . defending towns; of build- 


- ing ſhips, and failing; the ceremonies of their 


marriages, funerals, and ſacrifices; in a word, 
whatever relates to cuſtoms and antiquity. 

III. Waar makes the moſt eſſential quali - 
fication and indiſpenſable duty of an” hiſto- 
rian, points out, at the ſame time, what ſpould 


de the principal care of every reader of hi- 


tory. Now:we-all know, that it is principal- 


ly required of an hiſtorian, that, being free 


from all paſſion and prejudice, he ſhould not 
preſume to advance any falſhoods, and have 
always courage to ſpeak the truth. Negli- 
gences in his ſtyle may be paſſed over; but 
want of ſincerity is inexcuſable. And here- 


in lies the difference between an hiſtory and 


a poem. As the principal end of a poem is 
to divert the reader, it neceſſarily ſhocks and 


- offends him, if it wants art or elegance: 
| _ whereas, an hiſtory, however written, is al- 


ways ſure to give pleaſure, if it is true; as it 
ſatisfies a deſire natural to mankind, who are 
fond of * * always curious in in- 
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quiring after ſomething new; but cannot bear 
to be put off with falſhood inſtead of truth, 
or idle imaginations for real facts. 

Tunis love for truth, which we ſhould en- 


deavour to inſtil into them as much as poſ- 


ſible, may be df great ſervice to preſerve them 


from a bad taſte, which was formerly very 


_ prevalent; I mean, that of reading romances 


% 


and fabulous tales, which, by degrees, ex- 
tinguiſh the love and taſte of truth, and make 
the mind incapable of attending to ſuch uſe- 
ful and ſerious lectures, as ſpeak more to 
* reaſon than the imagination. 
IV. Endeavour to find out the cauſes of 
events. Polybius, who was as able at the 
pen as at the ſword, and was no leſs a good. 
writer than an excellent officer, takes notice, 
in ſeveral places, that the beſt manner of wri- 
ting and ſtudying hiſtory, is not to ſtop at the 
bare recital of facts, the gaining or loſing. 
a battle, the riſe or fall of empires; but to 
ſearch into the reaſons of them, and join all 
the circumſtances and conſequences attending 
them; to lay open, if poſſible, the ſecret de- 
ſigns and hidden ſprings in each event; to 
go back to the original of things, and the 
molt diſtant preparations; to diſtinguiſh the 
real cauſes of war, from the ſpecious preten- 


ces it is covered with; and, above all, to at- 


tend to what has decided the ſucceſs of an en- 
terpriſe, the fate of a battle, and the ruin 
of a ſtate. Without this, ſays he, hiſtory 


| Eives the reader an agreeable ſpectacle, but 


conveys no uſeful inſtruction; it ſerves to 


ſatisfy his curioſity for a moment, but is of 
no conſequence in the conduct "of He. 
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He takes hence occaſton to lay down a 


very uſeful principle for the ſtudy. of hiſtory; 


which is, to diſtinguiſh exactly three things; 
the beginnings, the cauſes, and the pretexts 


of a war. The beginnings are the firſt ſteps 
that are openly taken, and follow upon the 
reſolutions that are made in private; ſuch 


the different diſpoſitions of mens minds, 
particular diſcontents, injuries received, and 


the hopes of ſucceſs; ſuch, in the fact we are 
| ſpeaking of, were the loſs of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, joined to the impoſition of new taxes, 
and the favourable opportunity of ſo able and 


experienced an officer at their head as Han- 
nibal. The pretexts are only a veil which 
ſerves to conceal the real caufes. 

M. Boſſuet, Biſhop of Maux, obſerves Ane 
wiſe, in his diſcourſe upon univerſal hiſtory, 
that we muſt not only conſider the riſe and fall 


of empires, but muſt alſo examine throughly 
the cauſes of their progreſs, and the reaſons 


of their declenſion: For, ſays he, the 
« fame God, who has hung the world together, 
as it were upon chains; and, almighty as 


he is, hath thought fit, for the eſtabliſhment 


of order, that the ſeveral parts of this great 
* whole, ſhould depend upon one another; 


men and nations have had qualities ſuite 
to the elevation for which they were de- 
ſigned; and, except in ſome extraordinary 
caſes, wherein God would ſhew the mighti- 
neſs of his own ay: there have R 
e 


was the ſiege of Saguntum. The cauſes are 


the ſame God hath been pleaſed fo to dire& ” 
the courſe of human affairs, as to have their 
dependencies and proportions; I mean, that 


- 
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ed no great alterations which have not had 
their cauſes in the preceeding ages: and, 
as in all affairs, there is what prepares'them, 
what determines to the undertaking of them, 
and what makes them fucceed; the true 
knowledge of hiſtory is, to obſerve, at all 
times, the ſecret diſpoſitions which paved 
the way to great events, and the impor- 
tant conjunctures which brought them to 
“ paſs. In ſhort, it is not enough to look 
ſtreight before us; I mean, to take a pre- 
ſent view of the great events, which decide 
at once the fortune of empires: whoe- 
'ver would throughly underſtand human af- 
fairs,- muſt go farther back, and obſerve 
the inclinations and manners, or, to ſa 


all in a word, the character both of the 


people that prevail! in general, and of prin- 


« ces in particular; and; laſtly, of all the 


extraordinary men, who, through the im- 
portance of the ſtation they bore in the 
world, have contributed well or ill to the 
* ehange of eſtates, or fortune of the pu- 


7M blick.” 


V. STvuvy the character of the people, and 
great men, mentioned in hiſtory: for what re- 
gards the character of nations, I cannot do 
better than refer the reader to the remarks 

M. Boſſuet has made upon this ſubject, in the 


part of his diſcourſe upon univerſal 


hiſtory. 

Ws fee there, with infinite pleüſuxe, as in a 
review, all the nations and people of the world 
paſs before our eyes, with their good and 
evil difpoſitions, their manners, cuſtoms, and 


different inclinations; ; Egyptians, Aſſyrians, 


Perſians, 


_ 
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Perſians, Medes, Greeks, and Romans. We there 
ſee all the kingdoms of the world riſing, as 
it were, out of the earth; gradually advancing 
by almoſt an inſenſible increaſe ; extending at 
laſt their conqueſts on every fide ; ; arriving, 
by different means, at the height of human 
greatneſs, and falling, at once, from that 
height, by ſudden revolutions; and loſt, as I 
may ſay, and ſunk into that nothing from 
whence they ſprung. But what is ſtill more 
worth our attention, is, that we ſee there the 
cauſes of their advancement and their fall, in 
the manners of the people, their characters, 
their virtues and vices. We learn there, not 
only to diſcover the ſecret and hidden ſprings 
of human politicks, which give the movement 


to all actions and enterpriſes, but to diſcern. 


withal, a ſovereign Being watching and preſi- 
ding over all, directing and conducting every 
event, and diſpoſing and abſolutely deciding 
the fate of all the kingdoms and empires of 
the world. 

.,Wuar I have ſaid of people, may alſo be 
underſtood of the great and illuſtrious men, 
who have been diſtinguiſhed for the good or 
il they have wrought in every nation. We 
muſt diligently apply ourſelves, to ſtudy their 
genius, natural inclination, virtues, faults, 
particular and perſonal qualifications; in a 
Word, the peculiar diſpoſition which prevails 
in them, and diſtinguiſhes them from the reſt 
of ' mankind; for that is properly to know 
them: otherwiſe we ſec only the ſurface and 
outſide of them; and men are not to be diſ- 
cerned or judged of 2 their dreſs or their 
countenance only. | 

i Op © op $alapil 
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Nzrrare muſt we expect to know them 
principally from ſuch of their actions as make 
the moſt glorious figure. When they expoſe 
themſelves to the publick, they may diſſemble, 
and lie under a reſtraint, by aſſuming, for a, 
time, the viſage and maſk which ſuits beſt, 
with the character they are to ſupport: they 
ſhew themſelves moſt to be what they are, 
in private, in the cloſet, and at home, when 
they are unreſerved, and without diſguiſe; it 
is there they act and talk as nature directs, 

VI. OsnsxrvE-in hiſtory what relates to 
manners and the conduct of life, | 

Tux obſervations I have already mentioned, 
are not. the only ones to be made, nor the 
moſt eſſential ; ſuch as relate to the regu- 

lation of manners, are ſtill more important. 
“The greateſt advantage, ſays Livy, in his 
excellent preface, ariſing from the know 
ledge of hiſtory, is, that you may ſee there, 

« examples of every kind ſet in the cleareſt 

„light. You have patterns for your imita- 
tion, both in your private conduct, and in 
the adminiſtration of publick affairs, You 
„ {ee there alſo,' ſuch actions as are vici- 
ous in their firſt ſetting out, are fatal in 
their event, and for that reaſon ought to 
ebe avoided. : -; 

Tus caſe is near the ſame with the ſtudy of 
hiſtory, as with travelling : if it. is confined 
barely to” the paſling over countries, the vi- 
ſiting of cities, the examining the. beauty 
and magnificence of the buildings and publick 
ORUDEREs, where is the mighty advantage 
attending it? Does it make a man wiſer, more 
regulary or temperate ? Does it remove his pre- 
1155 judices, 
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zudices, or take away his errors? The novel - 
ty and variety of theſe objects, may amuſe him 
for a time, like a child, and he may gaze up- 
on them with a ſtupid admiration ; but, if 
this Is all, it is not to travel, but wander, and 
todoſc both his time and trouble : Non eſt hoc 
peregrinari, fed errare. Tis ſaid of Ulyſſes, 
that he took a view of abundance of cities; 
but nat till after it had been obſerved before, 
that he applied himſelf to ſtudy the manners 
and genius of the people. 

VII. CartruiLy to take notice of every 
thing that bears any relation to religion. 

I have one obſervation more to make upon 
the ſtudy of hiſtory, which conſiſts in careful-- 
ly obſerving whatever relates to religion, and 
the great truths which are neceſſarily depen-- 
dent upon it. For, amidſt the confuſed chaos 
of ridiculous opinions, abſurd ceremonies, 
impious ſacrifices, and deteſtable principles, 
which idolatry, the daughter and mother of 
ignorance and corruption, has brought into 
the world, to the reproach of human reaſon 
| andiunderſtanding, there are ſtill to be diſ- 
cerned ſome precious remains of almoſt all 
the fundamental truths of our holy religion. 
There we more eſpecially fee the exiſtence of 
a Being ſupreme in power, and ſupremely juſt, 
the abſolute Lord of kings and kingdoms; 
whole providence rules all the events of this 
life; whoſe juſtice prepares for the next the 
rewards and chaſtifements that are due to the 
righteous and the wicked; ; and, laſtly, whoſe- 
all-piercing eye ſearches into the ſecret cor- 
ners of our conſciences, and ſpreads trouble 
and confuſion .there, whether: we will or "i ; 


\ 


$3 


An account of the famous retreat of the ten 


thouſand Greeks, under the conduct of the 


great Xenophon, commonly /lyled Xtxornon's 
„„ | | 


* celebrated tranſaction, which was a 
march of two thouſand three hundred 
and twenty five miles, the longeſt we read of in 


| hiſtory, through the territories of a powerful 


5 


and victorious enemy, and under all the dan- 
gers and difficulties that can be imagined, was 
performed by an army of 10, ooo men, under 


the conduct of one of the wiſeſt and compleat- 


eſt Generals of antiquity, and tranſmitted to 
poſterity by his own inimitable pen. | 

_ Arrxx the battle of Cunaxa, and the death 
of Cyrus, in whoſe behalf they had engaged in 
this expedition, their camp plundered, them- 
ſelves in a victorious enemy's country, and at 
a vaſt diſtance from their own, and expecting 
every moment to feel the ſevereſt effects of the 
King's reſentment; it was in this extreme 
difficulty that Xenophon began to give ſome 


ſignal proofs of his bravery and ſagacity, as well 


as of his ſingular eloquence ; by which he not 


only inſpired the deſponding Greeks with freſh . 


courage, but perſuaded their remaining chiefs 


to reſolve upon this noble, tho' arduous and 


dangerous retreat, and, after the death of Cle- 
archus, to appoint him their, General, «nd the 


chief conductor of it. What ſtill inhaunces 


his merit on this occaſion, is, that he had, till 
then, ſerved only as a voluntier, and without 
any commiſſion or command; and was, as is 


commonly ſuppoſed, under thirty years of age, 


when he was raiſed to that dignity. | 
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Taz firſt - ſtep which the Perſian monarch 
had taken, with regard to the Grecian army, 
was, to ſend Phalinus with expreſs command 
to them to lay down their arms, and to come 
and beg his pardon at the gate of his pavilien, 
This was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the Greek 
chiefs; one of whom, Proxenus, aſked him, 
Whether the King demanded it as a conqueror, 
or defired it as a friend? if the former, why. 
did he not rather come, and difarm them by 
force ?. but if the -latter, he defired to know 
what he would give them in exchange? Bein 
anſwered, that the King had a right to demand 
it in the firſt ſenſe, ſeeing Cyrus their maſter 
was dead, and themſelves wholly in his power, 
and ſurrounded on all ſides with bis troops; 
TKenophon, who was one of the company, gave 
im this reply, © You ſee that we have nothing 
left but our arms and our valour ; whilſt we 
% have the former, we can eaſily make uſe of 
ee the latter; but if we deliver up thoſe, we 
& give up all indeed. Think not therefore, 
© that we will part with the only two advan- 
© tages we have left us; but rather, that we 
< will try with them to gain thoſe that are in 
1 985 poſſeſſion.” When Phalinus heard 
this, he ſaid, with a ſmile, © You ſpeak ele- 
% gantly indeed, young man, and like a phi- 
8 loſopher ; : but you will find yourſelf greatly 
* © deceived, if you imagine that your valour 
: * Tan" be proof againſt the King's numerous 
> « forces.” 
Hx told them furthermore, that ſeveral of 
the Greek chiefs leſs ſanguine than they, 


* 


A 


_ eſpecially after the death of Cyrus, had offer- - 


ed themſelves and their troops to Ive under 
the 


- 
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he King, either againſt the revolted Egyptians, 
Or on any other expedition, and with the ſame 
bravery and faithfulneſs with which they had 
ſerved his brother; all which was ſaid to intimi- 
date, and ſow jealouſies amongſt them; When 
Clearchus, who came in the interim, addreſſed 
himſelf to him, in words to this effe& : “ You, 
% Phalinus, are a Greek, as well as we, and are 
« no ſtranger to our preſent ſituation; and we 
« expect rather, that you ſhould tell us what, 
cc in honour, we ought to do. In the name 
© of the gods, therefore, give us the moſt ſa- 
© lutary advice; and let it be recorded, that 
<, Phalinus was ſent by Artaxerxes to command | 
ce the Greeks to lay down their arms, but that 

% his ſingular prudence ſuggeſted to him the 
<« means of ſaving them.” This he ſaid, in 
hopes of inſpiriting his deſponding troops; 


King's dere ſince it was not in their power 
to oppoſe them. Whereupon the Greek Ge- 
neral bravely replied, * If that be your opini- 
« on, it is not ours; and you may tell the 
« King, that if he chuſes our friendſhip, he 
& will find it more for his ſervice to leave us 
« our arms; but that, if he means war againſt 
ce. u, WE mall have too much need of them to 
“ defend ourſelves.” Being aſked, what an- 


{wer he ſhould return to the King,—whether 


peace or. war? As he pleaſes, (replied he); 
* peace, if we ſtay; war, if we march.” Phali- 


nus not being able to get a poſitive anſwer 


from him, went away, Immediately after- 
H wards 
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wards came ſome deputies from Arizus, to 
whom they had offered the crown of Perſia, 
in the room of Cyrus, but who had abſolutely 
declined it, and reſolved to retire into Ionia; 
and by theſe they were given to underſtand, 
that he would wait for the Grecian: army all 
| that night; but that if they did not join him 
by that time, he would depart without them. 
Upon which Clearchus ſent him word, that they 
would come up to him accordingly, if they 
reſolved upon a retreat; but if on any thing 
elſe, he was at liberty to ſteer what courſe he 
pleaſed. The Greeks thereupon having a- 
_ greed to join Arizus, and to coaſt along the 
Euphrates, reached his camp towards the cloſe 
of the evening: and Clearchus, accompanied 
with ſome other officers, went immediately to 
his tent, where the Perſian ſatraps were gather- 
ed together; and both concluded a mutual al- 
liance; by which the Perſians engaged to guide 
the Grecian army homeward, without fraud 
ar delay. The treaty being ratified and ſworn 


to on both ſides, Ariæus was aſked what rout © 


he thought beſt for the army to take ; whoſe 
anſwer Was, Through richer countries than 
* thoſe it hath lately gone through; whereby 


& their marches being made longer by half du- 


ring the firſt days, they might gain a much 
„larger ſpace between it and that of the 
« King;” 9 laſt being much more nume- 
rous, would never be able to overtake them. 
It is plain by this, that he had no other view 
but to. make the 1 peedieſt retreat he could. But 
fortune, ſays Xenophon, directed us to a more 
glorious one; for, as ſoon as day-light appear- 
£9, they found themſelves near ſome villages, 
ſituate 
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ſituate on the plains of Babylon, whence, having 
the ſun on their right, they perceived, at ſome 
diſtance, a body of cavalry, as they imagined, 
though it was no other. than the King's baggage, 
conſiſting of a vaſt multitude of beaſts of bur- 
den; from which, and from the clouds of duſt 
that darkened the air, they concluded, that his 


army was not far off. But by that time the day 


began to decline; the Greeks, through fatigue 
and want of proviſion, were ſo exhauſted, as 
to be in no condition to fight, much leſs to go 
back. The Greeks, who paſſed that night with 
no ſmall uneaſineſs, were ſeized, in the dead of 
it, with ſuch a panick, that nothing but moſt 
hideous outcries could be heard; till Clear- 
chus cauſed a proclamation to be made through 
the camp, promiling a talent to the perſon that 
diſcovered the author of the uproar: by which 
they all perceived it was only a falſe alarm; 
and all was quiet again. 

By break of day, Clearchus had 0 the 


Greek army in ſuch a gatlant order of battle, 


that Artaxerxes, inſtead of commanding them 


to lay down their arms, ſent deputies to him, 
to treat of a peace. He made them wait ſome. 


time, that they might take a full view of his 
army; and, at length, told them; that it would 
be time enough to treat of peace after the 
battle was over: for, added he, our troops 
want proviſions, and will not liſten to any but 
thoſe that bring us a fupply of them. They 
returned ſoon after, with a promiſe from the 
King of a ſufficient and ſpeedy ſupply. Upon 
which it was agreed upon. among the Greek 
Generals, to accept of the proffered alliance 
though ON willing to make them think 

M2 -. they. 
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they 085 do without. it, made them wait a 
good while for the anſwer.. As ſoon as the 
treaty was agreed on, the Greeks were con- 
ducted through a long plain, ſo interſected 
with channels, that they were forced every mile 
to cut down vaſt numbers of palm-trees, and 
lay bridges over them; and Clearchus was 
ſeen foremoſt in that laborious taſk, in order 
to encourage the reſt.” At length they arri- 
ved at a delicious plain, where they found 
plenty of wheat, palm-wine, and dates, of ex- 
quiſite colour and taſte; only the wine proved 
ſo ſtrong, as to give them violent head-aches. 
_ Hex they halted three days; at the end of 
which came Tiſſaphernes, attended by the 
Queen's brother, and a numerous retinue ;z 
and, under pretence of a particular eſteem 
for them, as he was now made Governor of the 
Perſian provinces that bordered upon Greece, s 
aſſured them, that he had almoſt obtained, A 
from the Perſian King, as a reward for his 
former ſervices, the ſingular favour of being 
their conductor into Greece; but was, at the 
ſame time, charged to aſk. of them, what had 
induced them to take up arms againſt him; 
and adviſed them not to exaſperate that mo- 
narch by too haughty an-anſwer, ſince that 
would effectually prevent his being able to 
ſerve them. The Greeks were far enough 
from giving any credit to his great profeſſions 
of friendſhip, looking upon him rather as 
their bittereſt enemy; but this was not a time 
for them to betray any miſtruſt : and Clear- 
chus had addreſs enough to excuſe their join- 
ing with Cyrus, and, at the ſame time, to ob- _ ' 
ferve, that they had not committed the leaſt 3 
hoſtility: 


* 
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 noſtility againſt the Perſians, from the time 
they heard of that Prince's death; from which 
it was plain, they had ated only as his allies, 
and not as enemies to the King, Upon this. | 


Tiſſaphernes agreed with them, that the truce 
?  fhould continue till his return; and, engaging | 
* ro ſend them freſh ſupply of proviſions, return- 


1 1 2 — 3 
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ed immediately to the Perſian camp. He came 
2 three days after, and acquainted them, that 1 
the King had, with much ado, and even againſt = 
2 the advice of many of his counſellors, who op-- 
poſed their being ſuffered to return home, gi-- 
ven him leave to conduct them to their own: 
frontiers: and he engaged to accompany them- 
quite to the Ægæan fea, and to furniſh them 
with proviſions all the way, on condition: 
that they ſhould pay for them, and forbear 
all kinds of hoſtilities. This being likewiſe 
ſworn to on both ſides, he promiſed that he I} 
would ſoon return, and be. ready to. march» - i 
at their head. 5 
He made them, however, wait full twenty 
days for him; during which there was no ſmall * 
miſtruſt in the Greek camp ;.. eſpecially as they 
ſaw, now and then, ſome new fatraps coming 
into that of Arizus, to allure him and his men, 
that the King wholly forgave. their revolt: ſo - 
that this delay was looked upon as a ſtratagem 
s of the Perſian King, to gain time to reunite. 
l His forces, in order to fall more furiouſly on- 
theirs, on the firſt river or poſt they were 
obliged to paſs; and, as for Arizus, the only. 
friend they had now left, they did not doubt. 
but he would give them the flip whenever that 
happened. Tiflaphernes being at length come, 
His troops and thoſe of. Arieus were imme 
Aiately joined, and began. their march as one 
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body or camp; which ſo far alarmed the Greeks, 
that they took care to incamp at the diſtance 
of three or four miles at leaſt from them, 
SEvERAL Other miſunderſtandings, which 
happened betrreen the two armies, increaſed 
their mutual diffidence. However, after three 
days march, they reached the wall of Media, 
which was an hundred feet high, and twenty 
in thickneſs, all built of brick, joined with a 
ſtrong cement: it extended itſelf from the Eu- 
phrates, near that part on which Babylon ſtood, 
quite to the Tigris, and is ſaid to have deen 
about twenty paraſangs or leagues in length: 
above it, Northward, about fifteen or twenty 
more, were cut ſeveral canals, which opened 
a communication between theſe two rivers ; 
though, if what Arrian ſays be true, that the 
level of the latter was much lower than that 
of the former, the ſtream muſt run from this 
to that: it is by theſe canals that this river 


diſcharges thoſe vaſt floods of water, which 


fall into it in the ſpring, from the melted 
fnows, which would: otherwiſe cauſe it to o- 
verflow, as the Nile doth Egypt. However, 
through this wall the armies marched, ſtill un- 
der the conduct of Tiſſaphernes; and then - 
croſſed over two large canals formed by the 
Tigris; which, dividing themſelves into leſſer 
channels, watered that whole plain. They arri- 
ved at length on the banks of that celebrated 


tiver, over which they threw a bridge; whilſt 


the Greeks incamped near Sitace, a conſider- 
able town about fifteen ſtades ſhort of the 
Tigris, and out of ſight of the Perſians, whom 
they ſaw no more from that time. Here 
Proxenus. and Xenophon, taking an evening 
walk together; * the quarter where the 
heavy 


* 
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heavy armed men incamped, obſerved a ſtrol 
ler aſking one of the out-guards, where he 


might meet Proxenus and Clearchus; and pre- 
tending, that he had been ſent by Arizus, to 


acquaint them, that a numerous body lay in 


ambuſh againſt them in the neighbouring park, 


and were to ſurpriſe the Greeks on that night; 


and that Tiſſaphernes deſigned to break down 
the bridge, in order to incloſe them between 
the two breaches of the river. He was forth- 


with brought to Clearchus, to whom he repeat- 
ed the ſame advice; which threw him into no 


fmall: conſternation ; when a young ſoldier pre- 
fent, made him ſenfible of the abſurdity of the 


meſſage. © To attack us, faid he, and break 


Ce. 


down the bridge, are things inconſiſtent ; 
Cc 


need is there of breaking down the bridge? 
and if we beat them, and the bridge be 
broken down, they can neither receive ſuc- 
cour from the army, nor retreat themſelves 
« to it.” Upon which they contented them- 
ſelves, with: ſending a ftrong detachment to 


guard the bridge for that night; and marched 


over it, in the beſt order, on the next morn- 


ing by break of day, without oppoſition. 
Some Perſians they indeed perceived at a di- 


ſtance; but they retired immediately at the 


ſight of them, they being only ſent to obſerve 
whether they would crofs over. ; 
Tux Grecian army marched four whole 


days, or about twenty paraſangs, through a 
large plain, which lies between the Tigris and 
the Phyſcus; which laſt was an hundred feet 


wide, and over which they found a bridge. a 
Near it ſtood the antient and populous city 


of i cos (ſince called Seleucia), here they 
were 


for, if they attack us, and beat us, What 
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were met by a Perſian ſatrap, who was a na- 
tural brother of Artaxerxes and Cyrus, and 
was marching to the: aſſiſtance of the former, 
at the head of a numerous army, which had 
been drawn out of the cities of Suſa and Ec- 
batane, but ſtopped to ſee the Greek forces 
paſs by him. Clearchus, who. was at their 
head, made them. march two and two, and 
halted now and then, with his vanguard, in or- 
der to make his army appear more numerous 
and the Perſian ſatrap was highly taken with 
the ſight. From thence they marched about 
thirty paraſangs more, in fix days, through. 
a deſert part of Media, and came at length 
to ſome rich and fertile valleys, which were 
the appennage of Paryſatis the Queen-mother; 
and theſe Tiſſaphernes, who never loved that 
Princeſs, ſuffered to be plundered by them 
of every thing but ſlaves. Here having re- 
freſhed themſelves, they continuedtheir march 
through the Median deſerts, keeping ſtill the 
Tigris on their left, without meeting with a- 
ny towns, except the large and opulent city 
of Cœnæ, which they paſſed by on the firſt 
day of their march; and, at the end of. four 
more, came to the banks of the river Zabatus, 
where they halted three days. 8 
Turix mutual diffidence ſtill reigning, 
though without any act of treachery on the 
Perſian ſide; Clearchus, who feared the con- 
ſequences of it, took the fatal reſolution of 
going himfelf to confer with Tiſſaphernes, and 
to put him in mind of the oaths which had paſ- 
fed between them, and of the dreadful punith-- 
ment that would attend the infringement of. 
them. He went on, with obſerving to him, 
of what great ſervice the Greeks might be to- 


/ * 


* 
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him, 10 the ſuppreſſing of the Myſians, Piſidians, 


and other nations, particularly the Egyptians, 
who were ever diſturbing the tranquillity of 


thoſe provinces that were now put under his 


government; aſſuring him, that their forces, 
which were the fitteſt for ſuch ſervices, would 
be the moſt ready to engage in it, not only as 
auxiliaries, but likewiſe in grateful return for 
the obligations they ſhould then juſtly owe to 
him as their deliverer; and concluded his 


ſpeech with words to this effect: When I con- - 


« ſider all theſe things, I am ſo much ſurpriſed 
« at your diffidence of us, that I would glad- 
« ly know who it is that could inſpire you 
« with it, or induce you'to think the Greeks 
« capable of any ſiniſter deſigns ag*inft you.” 
To this the Perſian ſatrap, affecting the ſame 


open frankneſs and willingneſs of extinguiſh- 
ing theſe dangerous jealouſies, anſwered, that 
he was highly pleaſed with his ſpeech, and the 
wiſe ſtep he had taken, of reviving their mu- 


tual confidence. He took occaſion, in his turn, 
to obſerve to him, that, as all the deſigns they 
could poſlibly form againſt the Perſians, would 
infallibly fall doubly upon themſelves, their 
whole ſafety depended only on their friendſhip 
and fidelity : © For (continued he) had we any 
56 ill intention againſt you, how eaſily could 


« we put it in execution? are not our for- 
ces ſtrong and numerous enough to ſur- 


A priſe and deſtroy you? how many ſtrong 
„ paſſes are there in your way. to Greece, 
« where we could, with eaſe and ſafety, ſtop 


how eaſily could we famiſh you, by burn- 
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ing all ſorts of proviſion before you? and: 
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is it to be ſuppoſed, that, having ſo many” 
eaſy ways in our power. of deſtroying 
you, we ſhould chuſe that only one which 
would be moſt detrimental to us, and ex- 
poſe us, by ſuch perfidy, to the hatred and 
reſentment of the gods? Since therefore I 
have hitherto treated. you in a different 
way than was in my power- to do, aſſure 
yourſelves, that I did it with a deſign to 
convince. you of my fidelity to, and confi- 
dence in you; and that, as Cyrus had for- 
merly been ſupported by you in his march, 
I might alſo; by the ſame faithful troops; be 
conducted back to my government. You 
<-have reminded me of the many ſervices I may 
expect from you at the end of our journey; 
„but there is a main one you have omitted: 
it is the peculiar prerogative of the King to 
© wear his tiara upright; but he who ſhall then 
have the diſpoſal of your forces, may have 
it in his power to do ſo whenever he ſhall 


& think fit.” . 


CI RAkchus being now fully ſatisfied of his 
ſincerity, and that theſe miſunderſtandings had 
heen raiſed by ill affected perſons, agreed with 
him, that they deſerved to be very ſeverely 
puniſhed ; and engaged to bring to him, by the 
next day, ſome of the chief offtcers of his ar- 
my; at which time Tiſſaphernes promiſed- to 
let him know, whether they were thoſe that had 
accuſed him of having treacherous deſigns a- 
gainſt him. As ſoon as he was got to his Greeks, | 
he began to extol Fiſſaphernes's fidelity, and 
bitterly to inveigh againſt theſe who had been 
the authors of thoſe jealouſies and miſrepreſen- 
tations ;. vowing that he would have. them ail 
: confronted 


— 
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 eonfronted, and their perfidy puniſhed as it 


deſerved. Accordingly he would have carried 
the greateſt part of the Grecian chiefs to Tif- 


ſaphernes, had he not been ſtrenuouſly oppo- 


ſed by the whole council, who unanimoutly 
inſiſted on the danger of truſting the Perſian 
ſo far, and of putting the lives of ſo many 
illuſtrious chiefs in the power of that treache- 
rous ſatrap. However, Clearchus, naturally 
hot and imperious, fo far gained his point, that 
four of them, and twenty ſubalterns were in- 
duced to accompany him, and theſe were eſ- 
corted by two hundred ſoldiers, who went 
with them, under pretence of buying ſome 
proviſions. They had no ſooner reached Tiſ- 
ſaphernes's pavilion, than Clearchus, with the 
other four Greek chiefs, viz. Proxenus a Bcoe- 
otian, Menon a Theſlalian, Agias an Arca- 
dian, and Socrates an Athenian, were condu- 
Qed in, and, upon the ſignal given, were all 
five immediately ſeized ; whilſt the twenty ſub- 


alterns, who ſtaid without, were inhumanely 


butchered on the ſpot, and the two hundred 
ſoldiers cut in pieces by the -Perſian cavalry. 


Taz Greeks, from their camp, could eaſily de- 


ſcry ſome extraordinary commotion in that of 


the Perſians; but could neither know what it 
was, nor what cauſed it; till Nicarchus, an 


Arcadian ſoldier, who had been wounded in 


the belly, came bearing his bowels in his 


hands, and acquainted them with all that had 
_ paſſed. Upon this dreadful news, they ran, in 
the utmoſt ſurpriſe and confuſion, to their 
arms, expecting to be forthwith attacked by 
the whole Perſian army. They had juſt ran- 
ged-themſelves in battalia, when they perceived 


Arizus, 
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Arizus, with Artheaſus and Mithridates, cos. 
ming towards them, at the head of 300 Perſian. 


troops, clad in armour; the former of theſe, 
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deſirous to take the advantage of the conſter- 
nation he ſaw them in to make them lay down 
theirfarms, ſent to deſire the Greek chiefs that 
"were left, or thoſe who had ſucceeded Clear- 
chus, and his unfortunate colleagues, to come 
forward: Upon which, Cleanor and Sophæ- 
netus immediately advanced, followed by Re- 
nophon, who came to inform himſelf of the 
fate of his friend Proxenus. As ſoon as 
they were come within hearing, Arizus ſaid to 
them, © Clearchus, O ye Greeks, having been 
« found guilty of perjury and treaſon, hath 
& been puniſhed with death; and Menon and 
4 Proxenus, who diſcovered his deſigns, are 
© honoured and rewarded. As for you, the 
“King commands you, to deliver up your 
&« arms to him; for his they are, as havin 
& belonged: to Cyrus, who was his vaſlal.” 
To this the brave Cleanor, an Orchome- 
nian, anſwered, in name of the reſt, © O moſt 


«. perfidious Ariæus, and the reſt of Cyrus's | 


C 


«6 


faithleſs friends! have ye no regard to ei- 
“% ther gods or men? and, after having plight- 
& ed your faith to us, by the moſt ſolemn 
te oaths, do you now go to deliver us up to 
% Tiſſaphernes, the moſt impious and deceit- 
« fulof all men?“ To this the traitor coolly 
replied, © That it plainly appeared, that Cle- 

*« archus was forming ſome ill deſigns againſt 
“ Tiſlaphernes, Orontas, and the reſt of the 
* Perfian fatraps.” Upon which Xenophon 

rejoined, © If Clearchus hath ſo far perju- 
. Fr red: himſelf, he is Juſtly puniſhed; but 
5 1 
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& fend back Proxenus and Menon to us, 
* who are both your ' benefactors and our 
« commanders; for, being our friends, as 
& well as your's, they will be beſt able to ad- 
é viſe that which is fitteſt to be done by 
« © both.” To this the barbarian made no 
- anſwer; but, having conferred a good while 
with his colleagues, -they all returned to their 
camp; and the four Greek Generals, whom 
Tiſſaphernes had cauſed to be ſeized, were 
ſent by him to the King, who ordered them 
to be put to death, | 
Tux reader may better ! imagine, than pen 
aeſeribe, the conſternation the Greeks were in, 
when they came to reflect on their preſent. 
diſmal ſituation; their beſt chiefs betrayed 
agd butchered by the vileſt treachery ; them- 
felves not only at fuch a vaſt diſtance from 
Greece, but in view, and, in all likelihood, 
in the power of a bloody and perfidious ene- 
my, without friends, allies, profpe& of ſuc- 
cour, or even Generals to command them; 
ſurrounded by as many enemies as there were 
men; and hemmed in by rivers and mountains, 
Which now appeared to them as ſo many un- 
ſurmountable barriers. The only things that 
were left to them to depend upon were, their 
arms and their valour; but the former they 
expected every minute'to be forced from them 
by the treacherous Perſians; after- which, the 
latter, if they had any left, would ſerve them 
but in little ſtead; as Xenôphon juſtly obſer- 
ved to Phalinus, on the ſame occaſion: ſo 
that they had every thing to fear, and little 
mercy to expect, from an exaſperated mo- 
narch, who could not but reſent theit late ten- 
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der of his crown to Arizus, more than all 
the hoſtilities they had committed againſt him 
before. And accordingly our author tells us, 
that they had in ſome meaſure given them- 
ſelves up to deſpair; even to the neglecting of 
their ſuſtenance, and of keeping up their watch 
with their uſual vigilance. Theſe conſidera- 


-tions, which were ſtill more lively and pun- 


gent in our Athenian voluntier, having at 
length rouſed him, about the middle of that 
diſmal night, to conſult with- the remaining 
chiefs about the propereſt means for avoid- 
ing the impending ſtorm ; and, after they 
were aſſembled, he made a moving and ele- 
gant ſpeech unto them. | 

As there was no time to be loſt, the reſt 
of the generals and captains were immediately 
ſummoned from their reſpective quarters, to 
that where the heavy-armed men lay incamp- 


ed: and they accordingly came, to the num- 


ber of about 100; to whom Hieronymus the 
Elean, who was the eldeſt, addreſſed himſelf 


| in words to this effect : « We have thought 


proper, Gentlemen, to conveen you at this 
time of the night, to conſider with you of 
ſome expedient to extricate ourſelves, if 
poſſible, from our preſent fad ſituation, and 
deſire Xenophon to impart to you what 
« we have but juſt now heard from him.” 
Upon which Xenophon ſpoke to them as fol- 
lows: - 
« Wx are ſenſible, that the King and Tiſſa- 
« phernes, have cauſed as many of us as they 

« could to be ſeized, and are no leſs deſirous to 
«« get us into the ſame ſnare. It therefore be- 
** hoves 5 to take all proper means, 206 
| | * 
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ee y to prevent our falling into their hands, 


but even, if poſſible, to get them into ours. 
„The eyes of our army are fixed upon you; 
« they will all loſe their: courage, if you ap- 
ce pear diſheartened; but if you rouſe them up 
« to their duty, you need not doubt their 
« following your example. You are their ſu- 
*© periors, their generals, and guides; and as, 
„in time of peace, you have the advantage 


% of them, both in riches and dignities, 


** your honour requires it of you, to ſhew,. 
that: you excel them alſo. in war, both in 
wiſdom, courage, and even, if need be, in 
labour alſo. Our firſt ſtep, therefore, in my 
opinion, at this. preſent jun&ure, ſhould 
be, to fill up all our vacancies, and to chuſe 
proper generals and captains in the room- 
of thoſe that are ſlain. There is no hope 
of ſucceeding in any thing without chiefs ;. 
“ and much lels in war; for as diſcipline pre- 
* ſerves an army, fo the want of that is often 
* the bane of it: and, as ſoon as you have 
«©: appointed fit generals over it, I. think it 
e“ highly neceſſary to aſſemble, and ſpirit up- 
«the reſt of the ſoldiery. You cannot but 
0 have obſerved; how dejectly they repaired to 
0 
cc 


their quarters, and how heavy they appear 


upon their guard; ſo that we can ex- 
pect no ſervice from them, while they are 
in this deſponding condition; but if you 
% can divert their thoughts from the dangers 
& that threaten them, to the means of avoid- 
ing them, you will find them quite other 
„ men. You know, that it is neither num- 
ber nor ſtrength that adjudges the victory; 
M but that the ſide . under the og 
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* of A gods, behaves with the greateſt 
reſolution, is generally ſure of it. I have 
alſo. obſerved, that thoſe who in war moſt 
dread to hazard their lives, commonly 
meet with an ignominious death; whilſt 
* thoſe who. look upon death as common to 


Cc 


the longer and happier, and often to a good 
old age. Upon all theſe conſiderations, 
I think this a proper juncture for us to act 
with a becoming intrepidity, in order to 
© inſpire our men to do the ſame.” “ 
Tuus ſpoke the young Athenian. hero, 
whoſe courage and wiſdom were greatly ap- 
plauded by all, but eſpecially by Cheiriſo- 
phus the Lacedemonian chief: upon which, 
each body was ordered to chuſe a chief, who 
was to be introduced directly into the aſſem- 
bly. All which was done without loſs of time; 
and Timaſion the Dardanian was nominated 
to ſucceed. Clearchus, and  Kenophon his 
friend Proxenus. Xanthicles the Achalan was 
choſen in the room of Socrates; Cleanor, an 
Orchomenian, in the room of Agias; and 
Philyſius in that of Menon. Þ By this time 
daylight began to appear; and Tolmides 
the crier having aſſembled the ſoldiers, and 


0 all, but glorious to the brave, generally live 


< 
> 
Va 


\ 


the guard being ſet in their poſts, Cheiri- 


ſophus acquainted the army with the dan- 
ger they were in, from the treachery of the 
Perſians, and, in a ſhort, but pathetick ſpeech, 
exhorted them not to be caſt down, but ſtrive 
either to extricate themſelves by a glorious 


victory, or by an honourable death; leſt, ſaid 


he, in the cloſe of it, if we ſhould fall into 
WH hangs, we * made to ſuffer ſuch things 
as. 
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#3 I hope the gods: keep only in ſtore for 
Hen: 

- He was ſacnddled by Cleanor, who began 
with a diſplay of the King's, Tiſſaphernes's, 
and Ariæus's treachery and perjury, and with 


the manner in which. they had trepanned Cle- 


archus and his four colleagues into their but- 
chering hands; whom therefore he hoped the 
powers above would not ſuffer to go unpu- 
. niſhed. He concluded, with telling them, that, 
in their-preſent diſtreſs, it behoved them caxe- 
fully to avoid falling into the ſame ſnare, and 

to fight manfully, and ſubmit the event to 
he gods. ; 466 

Xenxoenorx ſtood up next; who, to inſpire 
the army with freſh courage, appeared in a 
dreſs that was more fit for a conqueror than 
a combatant; but which, he ſaid, would e- 

ually ſuit him, whether he conquered: or 

ted; and, with an intrepid air, ſpoke to them, 


to this effect : „What Cleanor hath ſaid. of 


Fiel — and perjury of the Perſians, 
you are no ſtrangers to; and it would be 
©. baſe and ſhameful in us, to truſt any longer 
« to, or treat with them, after their horrid 
* butchery of our five brave generals: but if 
« we reſolve to revenge their deaths with 
the points of our ſwords, in Whatever ſhape 
« we wage war againſt them, we have reaſon 
to expect, that the. gods Will declare on 
our ſide, and crown it with ſucceſs. He 
had hardly ſpoken out theſe laſt words, when 
one of the ſoldiers, who: ſtood near him, {ell 
a ſneezing ; which, being taken for A, good 
omen by the whole army, Jupiter Was imme- 
diately adored by all, as the gracious. 9 90 
8 af is 13 8 o 
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of it: after which, KXenophon went on, with- 
obſerving, that ſince that god had declared 
on their ſide, they ought forthwith to engage 
themſelves to make him ſuitable returns, as 
ſoon as they were got to a place of ſafety.. 
He then deſired all that were of his mind 
to hold up their hands; which was camplicd. 
with by them all, and the vows were followed. 
With ſinging of the Pæan. v4 
AFTER this, Xenophon went on \ with bis 
ſpeech; in which he forgot nothing that could 
inſpire them with intrepidity, and with a re- 
ſolution to: make a ſafe and glorious retreat 
inte their native country, or to die in. the at- 
tempt. He reminded them, that the gods were 
not only bound in juſtice to aſſiſt them in it, 
but to puniſh their enemies for their peri- 
dy; and gave them ſeveral inſtances, in 
which. his countrymen the Athenians had, 
with a handful of brave and valiant men, 
cut in pieces whole armies of the Perſians ;. 
and mentioned particularly the late victory 
they had gained in favour of Cyrus: And 
Will you, ſaid he, act leſs valiantly now for. 
1 yourſelves, than you did then for him, eſpe- 
© cially after you have been witneſſes of the 
«enemy's cowardice, and how they fled from 
vou, at the firſt onſet? As for Cyrus's da- 
©. ftardly: troops, which have ſo baſely aban- 
« doned us, did not you ſee them give way in 
the late action? and are not ſuch ſhameful 
127 run-aways rather to be wiſhed in the ene 
„ my's army, than in ours? I own we have 
„ no eavalry te oppoſe theirs; but then let us 
remember, that ten thouſand horſe are no 
* more than ten thouſand men ; and that in. 
N * * 


1 
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& battle men are ſeldom killed by the mettal- 
“ of a horſe: and, I think, we can fight 
e more firmly upon our feet, than they up- 


on their prancing and ſcarred horſes; the 


« only advantage of which is, that they can 
“ fly with greater ſpeed upon them. If you 
„think it a grievance that.we ſhall no longer 


% have Tiſſaphernes for our guide, and the 
King to. ſupply us with proviſions, let it be 


« 
conſidered how much ſafer it will be for us, 
ſing, than by ſuch a vile traitor; . men that 

« will ſh ith us in the ſame dangers, and 
„ will ſhare with us in the ſame dangers, an 


whoſe lives will be our ſecurity. for their 
< faithfulneſs.. And as for provifions, will it“ 


valour, and to be our on carvers, than to 


| © buy them at ſuch extravagant and diſadvan— 


644 
< tageous rates as we have done, conſidering 
« the lowneſs of our cath ? If you are fright-- 
ed at the-difficulties of repaſling the rivers ;. 
4 by what we have already experienced, I 
« would have you conſider how probable 
it is, that the barbarians have purpoſely 


tracing them up to their ſources; and there 


% you may foord them, without going up 


to the knees, in water. But if all theſe 
« ſhould fail us, we ought not to be diſhear- 
tened: we are not inferior in bravery to the 
% Myſians, Piſidians, and Lycanians, Who have 
« ſhaken off the Perſian yoke, who are in 
« quiet poſſeſſion of ſome of the fineſt pro- 
vinces of the Perſian empire, and have their 
fortified towns, and make frequent inroads 
« into all the neighbouring * 
ß | 


to be conducted by men of our own ͤ chu- 


not be better for us to get them by our 


mifled us: however, at the worſt, it is but 
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all, I know not whether it be not impolitick 
in us to betray ſuch earneſtneſs after our na- 
tive country; and whether it would not be 
more wilely done, to order our matters, as if 


we deſigned to ſettle ourſelves here. Iam 


ſure, that if the Myſians would conſent to 
leave their preſent abode, the King would be 
* ſo far from refuſing them proper and faithful 


guides to conduct them, that he would even 
level the roads, and furniſh them with carria- 


ges, if they inſiſted upon it; and I doubt not 


but he would as readily do the ſame for us, 


if he once ſaw us diſpoſed to ſtay here: but 


I am much afraid, that, in this caſe, our 
living in plenty and eaſe, and the conver- 


ſation of the beautiful Mede and Perſian 
woman, would ſoon. make us forget our na- 
tive home; and am therefore of opinion, 


that it is better for us to return to Greece, 
and let our countrymen know, that it is 
their fault they are no richer, ſince they 
might ſend all their poor hither, to be glut- 
Fav x with wealth; for this, Gentlemen, is 
the reward of victory.” 2 Kenophon thus wo" 


„„ * * 


ur next thing I have to Renne to you 
is, in what manner we may march with the 


greateſt ſecurity, and, if neceſſary, fight 


with the greateſt advantage. And firſt of 4115 


I think we ought to burn all our carriages; 
the care of which will retard our marches: 
the ſame I think of our tents and bag- 
gage, of which weſhould only preſerve that 

which is moſt neceſſary, either for war, or 


for our proviſions, that we may march on 
the more regularly. One ſucceſsful victory 
: : '\ "= CC: 2 \ 
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© Will indemnify us; for the conquered, and 
**. what belongs to them, will be ours of courſe. 
One main point I muſt by no means omit : 
vou know, that the Perſians did not dare to 
“attack us, whilſt we were under the conduct 
* of ſuch experienced generals as we then 
„ had; but ſince they have ſeized and but: 
81 © chered them, and think us under a kind of 
rout oh they will conclude, that we may 
40 be eaſily conquered by them: for this rea- 
2 „ ſon, I think it highly neceſſary, that our 
« preſent: generals be more cautious and vi- 
*. gllant, and the ſoldiers more obedient and 

« ſubmiſſive to them; which may be effectual- 
cc „ done, if you make an order, that every 
* one of you that are preſent ſhall aſſiſt 
„the commander in puniſhing the ſtubborn 
6c and diſobedient. By this means the ene- 
„ will find, that, inſtead of one Clear: 
chus, we have recovered a thouſand, who 

« would not ſuffer a man to neglect his duty. 
© If what 1 have propoſed meets with your 
2 approbation, ratify it immediately, and let 

_ *-it be put in execution before the enemy 
7 appear; and if any of you, though a pri- 
% vate centinal, hath any thing better to of- 
40 fer, let him 40 it without fear; for our 


& preſervation is a general concern.“ 


Hr Was ſilent; and Cheiriſophus only ſaid; 


"that if there mould be any neceſſity to add pry” of | 


thing to what  Xenophon had propoſed, 
might be done afterwards: At preſent, card 
% he, let us who are of his Opinion, ratify 
4 what he hath laid before us.“ Upon which 
they all held up their hands; and Xenophon 
eee his ſpeech, in words ann * 

15 [x 
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< Tt is now evident, that we ought to march to 
<« ſome place where we may ſupply ourſelves. 
with proviſions; and I am informed, that 
e there are many rich villages not above 
ce twenty ſtades from hence: ſhould the ene 
“ my attempt to haraſs us in our march, it 
„ will be only like cowardly dogs that bark 
<. after thoſe that fly, but run away from thoſe 
t that face them. Poſlibly, therefore, we ſhall 
© retreat with greater ſafety, if we diſpoſe- 
4 the heavy-armed men and baggage in an hol-- 
« low ſquare: let each man therefore take his 
« poſt: before the enemy appear, that when: 


they approach us, he may have nothing to do 


« but to engage them. Let Cheiriſophus the 
« Lacedemonian command the 70994" let the 
« two eldeſt Generals command the flanks ;.. 
« and Timaſion and me, who are the youngeſt 
„ for the preſent, take charge of the rear. 
« We may hereafter find occaſion to improve. 
« this diſpoſition ;, and if any of you can offer 
any thing better, let him do it; or elſe ap- 
4 prove of mine, by holding up his hands; 
which they all did; and then he ſaid, Lou 
< are now to depart, and execute what is de- 
termined. Whoever among you is deſirous 
6 to return to his family, let him remember, 
* that fighting bravely is: the only means to 
effect it. Whoever hathł a mind to live, 
* + let him. endeavour to conquer. If any of. 
« you covets wealth, let him, ftrive- to over- 
% come : for the victorious not only preſerves 
& his own, but is intitled to hat Wanner to 
«the conquered.” 
NNO HO had no ſooner ended; than they- 
al went about their ſeveral works, Surnt their. 
- 6 
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carriages, tents, and ſuper fluous baggage; and 
were juſt ſat down to dinner, when Mithri- 
dates appeared, with about 30 horſe, and des 
ſired to ſpeak to the Grecian chiefs. This man, 
who had formerly ſerved under Cyrus, was ſent 
by the King, as a fit perſon to ſound their re- 
ſolutions; and he, pretending the ſame friend- 
ſhip to them that ever he had, told them, that 
if he found them upon any ſalutary expedient, 
he would bring all his men with him, and join 
them in it. After a ſhort conſultation, Chei- 
riſophus, in the name of the reſt, told him, 
that their deſign was, to make as ſafe and peace- 
able a retreat as they could; but that, if they 
met with any oppoſition, they were reſolved te 
fight their way through it. Mithridates tried 
in vain to perſuade them, that ſuch an enter - 


priſe could not be carried on againſt the King's 


conſent. His arguments rendered him the 
more ſuſpe&ed to them. Upon which they 
immediately reſolved, that from that time they 
would never admit of any farther. treaty or 
parley with the Perſians, till they were got out 
of their dominions. _ 7 

As ſoon as they had dined, they began their 
march, and croſſed over the river Zabatus, in 
the order that had been propoſed by Xeno- 
phon; and their phalanx, which faced on the 
four ſides, ſeemed to bid defiance to the ene- 
my. They had not gone far, till the Perſian 
ſatrap appeared again, at the head of 200 horſe, 


and 400 light archers and lingers. They 


advanced at firſt as friends; but, as ſoon as 
they were got within ſhot, they began to dif- 
charge a volley of arrows and ſtones; which 
greatly annoyed the Grecian rear, whoſe * 
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aid net carr ry ſo far as the Perſians. * Xenophon 
feeing this, fell upon them with his rear: upon 
his they betook themſelves to flight, and, 
being light · armed, eaſily kept out of his reach: 
neither did their cavalry, who could ſhoot 
backwards from their horſes, ſuffer the Greeks 
to ſeparate too far from the main army, as it 
had wounded many of thoſe who were moſt 
forward in the purſuit ; ſo that all the efforts 
of the ſatrap, ſerved only to retard that day's 
march, which did not exceed twenty five ſtades. 
However, they reached, towards the evening, 
the villages which- Xenophon had mentioned 
to them; and there Cheiriſophus took the li- 
berty of reproving him for having ventured 
to leave the main body to purſue the enemy, 
and expoſing himſelf, without ah probability 
of hurting them. 

| Xenoernon, who 8 turning this mit- 
chance to advantage, inſtead of palliating it, 
readily; owned he had been overſeen:“ But, 
added he, we have reaſon to thank the gods, 
„that, inſtead of their doing us any harm, 
they have only ſhewed us what we ſtill want- 
ed, in order the better to ſecure our re- 
treat; for, ſince the Perſians could ſo eaſily 
haraſs us, and yet keep out of the reach of 
our darts, it plainly points out to us the ne- 
& ceſhty that we | ſhould furniſh .- ourſelves 
with ſome' horſe, to give them chace when- 
ever they appear again. We have among 
us a, good number of Rhodians, who are 
much better {lingers than the barbarians, 
and can throw leaden balls at them, inſtead 
of ſtones. Let us, ſaid he, form them into 
a body, and add ſuch others we our men as 
* ” ay 
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% are - dextrous at that weapon. I have ſome 
* horſes among our baggage, and there, are 


* ſome more left by Clearchus, and others ta- 


ken from the enemy: let us pick out the 
beſt of them, and form them into a ſqua- 


« enemy in their flight.” His propoſal was 
readily agreed to; and that very night two 
hundred {lingers lied themſelves into that 
ſquadron; and, on the next morning, fifty of 
them were mewnted,; and provided with cui- 
raſſes; and Lycius, the ſon of Polyſtratus, an 
Athenian, was appointed to command over 
them. This new corps proved not only.very 
neceſſary to repel the attacks of the Perſians, 
but even, at this juncture, to facilitate their 
march through a narrow valley, formed by a 
torrent, through which they were to pals next 
day, and where they EXpeRen: to have been 
oppoſed by the enemy. Mithridates, how- 
ever, did not appear till they had got out of 
it. He was then at the head of 1000 horſe, 
and 400 archers; and, highly fluſhed with his 
late ſucceſs, which he had greatly magnified to 
Tiſſaphernes, had engaged, with thoſe forces, 
to deliver up the Greeks to him. As ſoon 

therefore as theſe: had advanced about eight 
ſtades beyond the valley, they faw him co- 
ming againſt them, at the head of his ſmall 


army, expecting to have made a diſcharge 


upon them, without expoſing himſelf to 
theirs. He had juſt begun to caſt ſome darts 


upon them, when Lycius's horſemen, at the 


ſignal given by the trumpet, fell -furiouſly 
on the Perſians; who were fo terrified at it, 


that they fled, with all . ſpeed, to the 
valle 


dron, which may, in their turn, annoy the 


- 
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valley. In this purſuit, the Perſians loſt ma- 
ny of their foot, and about eighteen of their 
horſe. The Greeks, at the fame time, man- 
gled the bodies of the flain, to create the 
greater horror in the enemy. 
Tax Grecians, having thus put the enemy 
to flight, continued their march, and came, 
at the cloſe of the day, to the banks of the 
Tigris, where ſtood a large uninhabited city, 
called Lari//a; and, on the next, after a fix 
leagues march, came to an old uninhabited 
caſtle, which ood near the town of Meſpila, 
likewiſe inhabited formerly by the Medes. 
On the next day, they marched four para- 
ſangs; during which, they ſaw Mithridates 
at the head of his own cavalry, to which he 
had now joined the troops of Orontas the 
King's ſon-in-law, and a body of. barbarians, 
which had ſerved under Cyrus, beſides the 
army which the King's brother had brought 
to his aſſiſtance, and ſome other forces 
which he had obtained from that monarch ; 
all which together, formed a conſiderable ar- 
my. Some of them, as he approached, he 
placed againſt the Grecian rear, and others 
againſt their flanks; and, without venturing 
to attack them in ferm, contented himſelf 
with making a diſcharge of his darts and 
ſtones; whereupon the Rhodians and Cretans, 
who were diſpoſed in platoons, and much 
more expert at their bows and ſlings, let 
fly whole vollies at them, with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that both Tiſſaphernes, and the other divi- 
ſions, were glad to retire out of their reach: 
ſo that the Greeks continued their march, 
the: remaining part of the day, without any 
farther 


— 
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farther ſeirmiſhes; the Perſians keeping till at 
a great diſtance behind them. 


Hraz they ſtaid that day, and the next, 
to ſupply themſelves with proviſions, of Which 


they found great plenty, as well as with o- 
ther neceſſaries; and, on the third, continu- 
ed their march through an open country, 
whilſt Tiſſaphernes followed them afar off, 
without ſhewing any inclination to attack 
them. However, the Greek chiefs found rea- 
ſon. to alter their method of marching in an 


equilateral ſquare, Which they now faw was 


in no caſe a proper diſpoſition for a retreat- 
ing army; and, upon ſeveral occaſions, 
might have expoſed them to the encmies 
attacks, if they had had the courage to make 
any: they therefore reſolved to form fix 


companies, of 100 men each; theſe they di- 


vided into others of 50 each; and theſe a- 


% 


gain into others of 25 each; and appointed 


officers over them all. Theſe captains, when 
the wings cloſed upon a march, ſtaid behind, 
fo as not to diſorder the rear, and, at the 
ſame time, marched clear of the wings; and, 
when the ſides of the ſquare came again to 
be extended, filled up the center, if the open- 
ing Was narrow, with the companies of 100 
men each; if large, with thoſe. of 50; and 
if larger ſtill, with thoſe of 25: fo that the 
center was always full. Whenever, therefore, 
the army came to à defile, or bridge, all 


eonfuſion was prevented, by theſe officers 


bringing up the rear; and, if a detachment 
was wanted upon any occaſion, dale com- 
panies were always at hand. 
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Tax made four marches according to this 
diſpoſition, without meeting with any thing 
worth notice; and, on the fifth day, perceived 
a royal palace, and a number of villages a- 
bout it: the road to it lay over high bills, 
that reached down from the mountain, under 
which ſtood one of theſe. villages. They 
marched over them without interruption from 
the enemy's cavalry; which, from the nature 
of the ground, could not- act; but ſuffered 
very much from their infantry, which had 
poſted themſelves upon the tops of the hills, 
and haraſſed them exceedingly, as they a- 
ſeended one hill, or deſcended another; their 
archers and Aingers wounding great numbers 
of them; whilſt thoſe of the Greeks, not ha- 
ving room to extend themſelves, but being 
mixed with thoſe who guarded tie baggage, 
became uſeleſs all that day. In this manner 


the Perſian ſatraps continued, according to 


their uſual difcipline, to drive their troops 
on towards the enemy; and, if the Greeks 
offered to advance towards them, they im- 
mediately retreated out of their reach; and, 
as ſoon as thoſe had rejoined their camp, ſer 
upon them afreſh. However, all theſe efforts 
did not hinder the Grecian army's march over 
three of theſe hills: after which, they came to 
a village, where the governor of the province 
kept his magazines of proviſions; ſuch as, 
corn, wine, barley, meal, &c. Here they 
halted three days, not only to get themſelves: 
2 freſh ſupply, but likewiſe to take care of 
their many wounded. | 
Ox the fourth day, as they defermled inte 

the next plain, Tiſſaphernes, with his army, 

overtook 
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overtook them; which obliged them to in- 
camp at the next village they came to, they 
being unable any longer to maintain a run- 
ning fight, by reaſon of their wounded, or of 
thoſe who carried them and their arms. How=- - 
ever, as they had incamped before the barbari- 
ans could come up to the village, they ſoon 
let them know the difference between attack- 
ing them in their poſts, and haraſſing them 
in their march:: ſo that Tiſſaphernes was 
forced again to retreat, and to keep to his 
uſual diſtance of ſixty ſtades from their camp, 
for fear of being ſurpriſed by them in the dead 
of the night; and the Greeks, not thinking it 
expedient to purſue them, decamped alſo, and 
advanced about ſixty ſtades from them; in- 


ſomuch, that they did not ſee each other, ei- Rv 
ther the next day, or the day after. On the 3 
fourth, they appeared on an eminence, on. _ 


which they had taken care to poſt themſelves ].. 
the night before, becauſe it commanded the 
road through which the Greeks muſt + paſs. 
Hereupon Cheiriſophus ſent orders to Reno- 
phon, to come with his targeteers to the front: 
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but, he being unwilling to leave. the. rear ex- 9 
poſed, came without them; and, obſerving #1 
that there was'a pallage to the top of the 1 
mill, above the enemies poſt, offered himſelf bi 
to go and diſlodge” them thenee; and, ha- . 
ving received a reinforcement of targeteers _—_— 
from the front, and thoſe that were in the 11 
middle of the ſquare, began to lead them up | | 
the hill: they climbed it with ſuch fwiftneſs, 1K 
that it raiſed a great ſhout'in both armies; {m0 
each endeavouring to gain the top: before the 1 
other. in 44 „ —— ARS; 01v9 0 
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Ir was on this occaſion, that Xenophon © 
gave a fignal inſtance of his moderation, as 
well as bravery. © Come on, ſaid he, my 
e brave ſoldiers: this is the laſt encounter we 
<< ſhall have with the enemy, and which will 
“ ſoon open to us the way into Greece.“ 
Here he was ſmartly taken up by a Sicyo- 
nian, named Soteridas, who roundly told him, 
that he ſpoke at his eaſe, being on horſeback, 
whilſt he was quite foundered with lugging 
his ſhield. Xenophon no ſooner heard him, 
than he leaped from his hotſe; and, taking 
the ſhield in his hand, moved with double 
ſpeed up the bill, encouraging the reſt to 
follow him; which ſo exaſperated them a- 
gainſt the Sicyonian, that they loaded him 
with ill language, and made him take up his 
ſhield again. Kenophon remounted his horſe, 
and led them on, till the craggineſs of the 
hill obliged him to diſmount afreſh; whilſt 
the Greek army from below. encouraged, him 
and his troops with their ſhouts; and, as 
Joon as they had gained the top, they 
beheld, with pleaſure, the cowardly Tiſſa- 
*phernes and Ariæus turning out of the 
road, and marching off with all the ſpeed 
"they could. At the ſame time, Cheiriſophus 
led his army down into the plain, and in- 
camped for that night at a village, where 
they found plenty of all things; beſides 


ſome other villages, at a ſmall diſtance from 


the Tigris, all full of proviſions. Here they 
had, a e ſeveral of their men, Who bow 


„ 
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Buy this time, Xenophon and his men had 
joined the Greeks in the plain; to whom he 
addreſſed himſelf as follows: “ You ſee that 
„ the barbarians, by the hoſtilities they com- 
% mit, and which we have forborne, acknow- 
_ ©. ledge us maſters of this country; and, I 

% think, ſaid he, to Cheiriſophus, that it would 
& highly become us to free its poor inha- 
6 bitants from thofe incendiaries.” I am 
„not of your opinion, (replied he); and I 
„ think, that, if we ſet fire to it ourſelves, 
ce they will give over the ſooner.” Notwith- 
ftanding all this ſucceſs, every day made them 
feel ſome freſh difficulties. On the one hand, 
the plain before them was hemmed in by vaſt 
and inacceſlible mountains; and on the other, 
by the Tigris, which was here ſo deep, that 


their longeſt pikes could not reach the bottom 


of it. | ' 
Turn were, no welle or flat- bottomed 
kidath; to be ſeen upon it, nor any poſſibility of 
throwing a bridge over it. At length came a 
Rhodian to them, who engaged to contrive a 
pontoon upon which 4000 men might be 
wafted over at once, provided they furnished 


him with ſuch things as he wanted, and give 


him a talent for his reward. Being aſked, 
what materials he ſhould want? he an{wered, 
Only 2000 leathern bags; Which might be 
eaſily procured, by ſlaying , as many cattle, 
and blowing up their {kins; which might be 


afterwards faſtened to each other, with proper 


girts, and poiſed with ſtones let down into the 
water; and theſe being covered with faſcines 
and earth, to prevent the men ſiipping down, 
he Os that each bag would bear up two 
; men, 
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men, and ſo to ferry over 4000 at one croſſing. 
This project ſeemed indeed very ingenious, 
and well contrived. The misfortune was, 
that there appeared ſome Perſian cavalry on 
the oppoſite ſhore, which would not fail of 
breaking all theſe meaſures. Upon which the 
captains came to a:reſolution of taking, a quite 
contrary road, from that they had gone, and 
of burning all the villages they left behind; 
by. which: means the enemy would be kept in 
ſuſpenſe, not knowing which way they defign-- 
ed to ſteer. r i 
Wurrx the ſoldiers were buſy in getting a 
ſupply of proviſions, the chiefs, ſtill ati a loſs: 
what to reſolve; held a council amongſt them; 
in which, having ſeverally examined their pri- 
ſoners concerning the countries that lay round 
them, they were informed, that the South 
road led to Media and Babylon, through which 
they came; that the Eaſt road led to Suſa and 
Ecbatanæ, where the King was ſaid to paſs the 
ſpring and ſummer; the Weſtern, which lay 
over the Tigris, led to Lydia and Ionia; and 
the Northern, which was over high mountains, 
led to the country of the Carduchi, a warlike 
and unconquered nation, who once defeated. 
à Perſian army of 120,000 men, none of which 
ever returned, the roads being impaſſible. The 
priſoners added, that whenever they were at 
peace with the Perſian governor of the plain, 
there was then an intercourſe between the two 
nations; and that having got over thoſe barba- 
rous countries, they would enter into the fer- 
tile plains of Armenia, of which Orontas was 
then governor, where they might either foord 
over the Tigris, or march round the nan, 


— 
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head of it, and from thence continue their 
route, with eaſe and ſafety, which way they 
pleaſed. The Tigris being impaſſable on the 
Weſt, they had no way left to ſteer but North- 
ward over the mountains; and, being, afraid 
| leſt the paſſes ſhould be guarded. by the enemy, 
they reſolved: to keep their march as ſecret as. 


poſſible; and, having offered the uſual facri- - 


fices, ordered the ſoldiers to go to reſt, and to 
be ready to march on the firſt ſignal. OS 
AccorDIinGLY, the orders for marching were 
iven a little before the laſt watch of the night; 
o that they had time enough to eroſs the plain 
before them whilſt it was dark; and Cheiriſo- 
phus, who commanded the van, was got to- 


the ſummit of the firſt hills, before he was 
perceived by the enemy. Kenophon brought 


up the rear, at the head of the heavy-armed: 
men, which were the moſt dreaded by the Per- 
Gans, though theſe did not dare to attack them 
whilſt they were going up the bill. As ſoon as 


they had paſſed it, they followed their van in- 


to the villages that were diſperſed in the 
valleys and ſides of the mountains. The Car- 
duchi no ſooner perceived them, than they 
betook themſelves to flight, with their wives 
and children, and gave them a fair opportuni- 
ty of ſupplying themſelves with plenty of pro- 
viſions. The Greeks had, till now, flattered 
_ themſelves, that they might, with eaſe, obtain 
a friendly paſſage through their country, as 
both were enemies of the Perſians; and there- 
fore, inſtead of purſuing them in their flight, 

they called after them, and, by the tone of 
their voice, and other | geſtures, endeavoured 
to bring them to a friendly parley. - But 9 
I 4d | cy 
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they found them deaf to all their invitations 
and motions, Cheiriſophus incamped his troops 
in the firſt villages he met with ;. but forbore 
meddling with any thing but ſuch proviſions 
as they ſtood in need of. Xenophon, with 
his heavy rear-guard, fared much worſe ; ſuf- 


fering greatly, not only from the craggedneſs 
of the roads, and the difficult aſcents and de- 


ſcents, but likewiſe from looſe bands of the 
Carduchi, who came upon them unawares, 
and haraſſed them with their vollies of darts 


and ftones. And well it was for him thar 


they were ſo few, and attacked them ſo late; 


for, had they been more in number, and fal- 


len upon them ſooner in the day, they might 


- have made terrible havock among them: but, 
as it happened, they had only time to attack 


the extremity of the rear, and killed and 
wounded: but a ſmall number of them. How- 
ever, they got fafe to the villages; and the 
Carduchi made fires alt round them upon the 
mountains; and both ſides ſpent the Rs in 
watching of each other. | 

Tur Greeks, beginning already to find what 
a dangerous taſk it would be to open to them 
felves a way through a country fo. craggy and 
mountainous, and a people ſo ſtout and fierce, 
eame to a reſolution, by the very next morn- 
ing, to leave behind all their ſuperfluous 
baggage, horſes, ſlaves, and priſoners; which 


only ſerved: te clog and retard their march, 


and to keep: many hands employed in the care 
of them, that might be of more ſervice elſe- 
where; beſides cauſing greater ſcarcity of 
proviſions. '* As ſoon, therefore, as they had 


a the Generals placed themſelves in a 


narrow. 
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narrow defile, where the army was to paſs be- 
fore them, and took from each ſoldier every 
thing that was ſuperfluous or cumberſome z; 
tho' they would not ſo far exaſperate them, as 
to deprive them of any handſome captive, for 
whom they ſhewed a more than common fonds 
neſs : and in this manner they continued their 
march, ſometimes. fighting, and ſometimes 
reſting. The next day proving rainy -and 
ſtormy, made it ſtill more difficult. How- 
ever, they were obliged to move on, becauſe © 
their proviſions. began to fail; and as the paſ- 
> | ſes through which their route lay were very 
narrow, they ſuffered ſtill more from the Car- 
duchi, who lay ſcattered on each ſide, and 
_ terribly haraſſed them; and, if the Greeks of- 
fered to halt, or purſue them, they could pre- 
ſently retire, and ſhelter themſelves behind 
the rocks, or among the defiles. Cheiriſo- Bi 
phus, who ſtill led the van, which conſiſted 1 
of the light-armed, was frequently, on that 


F 


account, obliged to halt, and ſtay for Xeno- = | 

phon, whoſe rear, as we. have ſaid, was made 1 

up of the heavy- armed men. One day, how- = | 

ever, inſtead of waiting for him, he marched 

on with uncommen ſpeed, and encouraged 

bis men to follow him; by which the latter | 1 

_ ſuppoſed, there had been ſomething extraordi- 1 
nary; and the rear, being thus left behind, —_ 


was terribly handled on either ſide, and loſt, | | 
among many others, two of its braveſt of. 
ficers, viz. Cleonymus a Lacedemonian, and yt 
Baſias an Arcadian; the latter of whom had 1 
his head pierced quite through. with an ar- | 
ro W. | 
| i 
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As ſoon as Xenophon, who made the beſt 
running- fight of it he could, had overtaken 
the van, which he did in the next plain, where 
they incamped, he went directly to Cheiriſo- 
phus, and bitterly complained of it; telling 
him what two brave commanders he had loſt, 
without being able to bring them off, or bury 
them. To this the Lacedemonian anſwered, 
that his deſign was to gain the ſummit of an 
hill, before the barbarians poſſeſſed themſelves 
of it, ſince his guides aſſured him there was 
no other way but that for him to take. 
Here Kenophon, who had, in the late en- 
counter, taken two priſoners, propoſed to 
have them examined apart about it; which 
was immediately done: and one of them, in 
ſpite of all their threats of torturing him to 
death, ſtood ſtrictly to it, that there was no 
other way; at leaſt, that he knew of none: 
whereupon the other being called, and the 
firſt killed before him, acquainted them, that 
the reaſon of his obſtinacy was, that he had 
a daughter married to a man who lived on 
_ the road which he concealed from them ; and, 
at the ſame time, engaged to conduct them 
through it himſelf; and aſſured them, that it 
was paſſable even for ſumpter-horſes; but 
added, that it was commanded by an emi- 
nence, which, if not ſecured, would render 
the paſs impractieable. a 
Tur main of the army was made ac- 
quainted with it, and a commiſſion, to get 
poſſeſſion of this paſs, was tendered to thoſe 
who would voluntarily undertake it: upon 
Which, two brave Arcadians, named Agaſias 
and Ariſtonymus offering themſelves, were 
" appointed. 


_— 
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appointed to conduct the enterpriſe: Preſent- 
ly after which, two other chiefs, of equal 
merit, conteſted that poſt of honour with 
them, viz. Callimachus the Parrhaſian, and 
Ariſteas of Chios; and were joined in the 
fame commiſſion. | They had 2000 men un- 
der their command : Xenophon's guide was 
likewiſe delivered up bound to them; and it 
was agreed, that they ſhould endeavour to gain 
the ſummit that night; and, the next morn- 
ing, by break of day, if they ſucceeded, give 
notice of it to the reſt, by ſound of trumpet. 
Things being thus ordered, they began their 
march, under the conduct of their guide; 
and, though it rained very hard that night, 
Xenophon marched, at the head of his rear, 
towards the paſſage before them, in order to 
draw the enemy that way, and conceal the 
motions of their detachment. But, as he 
was leading his men through a valley, in or- 
der to gain an aſcent, the barbarians rolled 
down ſtones of a monſtruous weight and ſize, 
which, breaking in pieces in their fall, made 
it impoſſible for them to go farther; and 
this was continued all that night. 
In the mean time, the volunteers, takin 
a long compaſs, fell upon the enemy's — 
as they were ſitting round a fire, and, having 
killed ſome of them, and forced the reſt down 
the precipjce, imagined they had got poſſeſ- 
ſion of the ſummit; but, to their ſurpriſe, 
they found an eminence ſtill above it, near 
which lay a narrow way where the guard ſat, 
but that was poſſeſſed by the enemy; and, 
night coming on, they were obliged to ſtay 
where they were. A thick heavy fog, which 
L happened 
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hegwencd next morning, ſo effectually cover- 
ed their march, that they ſurpriſed the ene- 
my; who, however, proved too nimble for 
them, and plied their heels ſo well, that they 


could not kill one of them; but they took 


care to ſound the trumpet, to give notice to 
the reſt of their own army; at which ſig- 
nal, the whole body of light-armed men be- 
gan to move towards them, and to gain the 
ſummit by different ways; ſome of which 
were ſo craggy and ſteep, that thoſe who 
were above, were forced to draw the reſt up 

with their pikes; and, after much ſtruggle 
and toil, joined the detachment of Agaſias. 

Tux misfortune was, that Xenophon, and 
his heavy-armed rear, and ſumpter-horſes, 
could not follow them up the ſteep aſcent; 
but were forced to fetch the ſame compaſs 
that Agaſias had done: ſo that the enemy, 
who were poſted on an eminence above the 
Toad, kept continually annoying them with 
huge ſtones; which obliged his men to march 
ſcattered here and there, to avoid them; and 
the pieces which broke from the great ſtones 
in the fall, flew with as much force, as if 
ſent out of an engine. However, though night 
prevented their going farther, they received 
no other damage, than from the noiſe they 
made, and the fright it kept them in, till the 
next morning; when they continued their 
march at break of day. They had not gone 
far, before they perceived the Carduchi on 
another eminence, which they were likewiſe 
obliged to paſs over; at the ſight of-whom, the 

ſoldiers mutually encouraged each other to 


advance and attack them; 3 which the barbari- 


ans 
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ans obſerving, betook themſelves to flight, 
without ſhooting an arrow, or throwing a 
ſtone at them. They had no ſooner gained 
this hill, but they ſaw another before them, 
guarded likewiſe by the enemy; and which 
they alſo reſolved to attack. However, for 
fear any of them ſhould come back to this 
they were on, and, from thence annoy the 
ſumpter-horſes as they paſſed, XKenophon 
thought fit to leave it guarded by a good 
detachment, which he committed to the care 
of Cephiſodorus an Athenian, and Archago- 
ras a baniſhed Argive, two truſty captains ; 
whilſt he, with the reſt of his rear, marched 


towards the other hill; which he gained in 


the fame manner. There {till remained a third, 
and much ſteeper, vzz. that on which Aga- 
fias and his detachment had ſurpriſed the 
enemy's guard: but this was likewiſe aban- 
doned by the barbarians, to the great amaze- 
ment of the Greeks : but their deſign was, as 
they had obſerved from thence all that had 
paſſed before, to fall os ep the rear as faſt 
as they could. 

Tur accordingly did ſo; and the brag 
Cephiſodorus, with ſome other officers of e- 
qual valour, loſt their lives in defence of their 
poſt; whilſt his colleague Archagoras, con- 
fidering the danger of ſuch a fruitleſs oppo- 
ſition, leaped down the precipice, followed 
by the reſt of his men; who, in ſpite of all, 
the oppolition of the barbarians, found means 
to join Xenophon's rear-guard, and acquaint- 
ed him with what had paſſed on the tops of 
the hill. Here that General, ſeeing the enemy 
on the * eminence, took that oppor- 
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.*tunity to treat with them by an interpre- 
ter, and to. demand his dead from them : 
to which .they conſented, on condition that 
he would not burn their villages. Whillt they 
were upon this treaty, the other part of the 

army approached; and all moving towards 
the ſame place, the enemy made a ſtand: 
and as ſoon as Xenophon was. come down 
the hill, to join the reſt, which ſtood ranged 
below in battalia, they began their old work 
of rolling ſtones upon them; by which one 
Greek had his legs broke, and Xenophon, 
whoſe armour-bearer had gone off with his 
{hfeld, was in no ſmall danger, till an Arca- 
dian, named Eurochylus, came and covered 
him and himſelf with his own. At length, 
after a fatiguing and dangerous march of 
ſeven days, through the moſt dreadful rocks, 


hills and dales, and haraſſed all that time by 1 


the barbarians, they arrived at a moſt de- 

lightful plain, where they found many fine 
_ Houſes to quarter in, and ſuch a great plenty 
of proviſions, eſpecially of wine, that the in- 
habitants had filled their ciſterns with it. Here 
alſo they prevailed upon the Carduchi, out'of 
whoſe territories they now were, to deliver up 
their dead, in exchange of their priſoners ; 
and thoſe they buried with- all the funeral ho- 
nours their preſent ſituation would permit. 
Tur Armenian plains they had now with 
ſo much difficulty got in fight of, would 
{oon have revived their hopes of ſeeing once 
more their beloved country, had not the en- 
trance into them been obſtructed by the ri- 
'ver Centrites, which is two hundred feet 
wide, and falls into a lake of a vaſt extent. 
| 5 However, 
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However, they aid there to refreſh them- 
ſelves, and enjoy that plenty and variety, 
which the country yielded to them ; and be- 
gan to look upon their former hardſhips, as 


happily at an end : but the next morning their - 


hopes were daſhed again, at the ſight of an 
army of horſe and foot, drawn upon the other 
ſide of the river, on an eminence, about three 


or four hundred feet from it, and in battle- 
array, in order to oppoſe their croſling it. 


Theſe were Armenians, Mygdonians, Chalde- 
ans, and other auxiliaries, hired by Oron- 
tas governor of that province. The only road 
that the Greeks could diſcover, led upwards, 
and ſeemed to have been made by art; and, 


the breadth of the river inducing them to 


believe it fordable, they tried to pals it there; 
but they had not gone far, before they found 
the water come up to their breaſts, whilſt the 
ſlippery ſtones at the bottom, made them 
often loſe their footing ;. and their ſhields. and 
arms cauſed; them to be borne away by the 
ſtream ; and, if they tried to ery them.on 


their heads, their bodies lay expoſed to: the 


enemy's darts: fo that they ſaw themſelves 
obliged to go back, and incamp. on. the banks 
of the river. 

Ix this diſmal plight, the worſt perhaps 
they had yet felt, (being hemmed in by an 
impaſſable river, and numerous army, on one 
fide; on the other, by inacceſſible moun- 
tains; and behind, by a fierce and dreadful 
ana), they ſpent a melancholy night, and 
,a day; being neither able to move back- 
ward nor forward, without imminent danger, 
At length, Lenophon, Who had learned from 
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his maſter Socrates, to ſtrike out hopes from 
ſuperſtition, as well as philoſophy, Was, in 

ſome meaſure, relieved by a dream; in which 
he fancied himſelf in chains, and awoke with 
the pleaſure of ſeeing them all break off of 
their own accord. He aroſe immediately, and 
went to communicate it to Cheiriſophus, and 
the reſt of the Greek chiefs; who were no leſs 
pleaſed with it, and, in thankfulneſs, offered 
ſome ſacrifices to the gods; wherein the vi- 
ctims ſeemed to confirm the favourableneſs 
of the dream. The army was ſoon after or- 
dered to go to breakfaſt; and, whilſt Xeno- 
phon was taking his own, two young ſoldiers 
were brought to him; for whether eating or 
fleeping, acceſs was never denied to any that 
came to communicate any matter of con- 


cern to him. | Theſe told him, that whilſt 


they were gone a little way, to gather ſome 


firing, they perceived two or three perſons 
on the other ſide of the river, who were 
hiding ſome things, like bags of cloaths, in 


the cavity of a rock; from which they con- 
cluded, they might ſafely ford over there; 
eſpecially as the banks on the other ſide were 
inacceſſible to the enemy's horſe; and that 
they had accordingly paſſed it, the water not 
riſing above their middle. Xenophon, highly 
pleaſed with the news, immediately ordered a 


Hbation to be offered to the gods, who had 


diſcovered this paſſage to him, in confirma- 
tion of his dream; and then conducted the 


two youths to Cheiri ſophus, where it was 


unanimouſly reſolved, that they ſhould forth- 


with follow the route which the gods had 


pointed out to them. This * was about 
four 


— 
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four ſtades from the camp, whither the two 
youths conducted the army; Cheiroſophus, 
with the light-armed troops, leading the van; 
Xenophon, with his heavy-armed, bringing up 
the rear; and the ſumpter-horſes marching in 

the middle : and, in this order, they were to 
_ croſs the river, at the ford. Here they ſaw the 
enemy's cavalry on the oppoſite ſhore, watch- 
ing their motions, without being able to annoy 
them. Cheiriſophus, who was crowned with 
& garland of flowers, firſt pulled off his 
cloaths, and taking up his arms, ordered his 
van to do the ſame, and to march through the 
river in columns, ſome on his right, and others 
on his left; all this while the prieſts were 
pouring the blood of the victims into the 
waves, and proclaimed that they faw no- 
thing but good omens; and the ſoldiers, and 
their women, were ſinging the Pœan, in a kind 
of chorus, whilſt they were entering into the 
river, 

Ix the mean time, Xenophon' and bis rear, 
inſtead of following them in the ſame tract, 
made a feint, as if he deſigned to croſs it at 
the place below, where they had lately at- 


tempted it; which had the defired effet on 


the enemy's cavalry on the other ſide, who, 
fearing to be thereby ſurrounded by the 
Greeks, abandoned their poſts, and fled to- 


wards the road that led from the river into 


the country. Whereupon Cheiriſophus, who, 


with his van, had gained the ſhore, ſent Lyci- . 


us and Æſchines with the horſe and targeteers 
under their command, in purſuit of them; 
who cried, as they went up the hill,“ We 


« will not be left behind, but will march up 


with 
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ce with you in a body.” At the ſame time, 
Cheiriſophus, inſtead of going after them, 
_ marched, with the reſt of his men, along the 
river-ſide, to the other body of the enemy ; 

who, ſeeing themſelves abandoned by their 
cavalry, ſoon quitted the eminence that com- 
manded the river, and fled. Xenophon per- 
ceiving, from the other ſide, how well his 
ſtratagem had ſucceeded, returned' in all haſte 
to the army that was paſſing over; but, by 
this time, they beheld fome Carduchian 
troops deſcending into the plain, as if de- 
figning to fall upon the rear : upon which, 

he ordered his men to face about, and divi- 
ded them into ſeveral ſmall bodies of twenty 
five men each, in order to march againſt them; 
While the hindmoſt men of every file poſted 
themſelves along the banks of the river. 

Tur Carduchi ſeeing the rear ſo thin- 
ned, by the departure of thoſe who eſcorted 
the | baggage, came down the faſter upon 

them, ſinging as they marched ;, which being 
perceived by Cheiriſophus, who knew. that 
all was ſecure on his ſide, he ſent back ſome 
of his targeteers and lingers to: his aſſiſtance. 


Xenophon na ſooner obſerved their coming 


down towards him, than he ſent them or- 
ders, not to enter into the river, but to 
range themſelves in two: files, at a ſmall 
. diſtance from it; and that, when they ſaw _ 
him begin to paſs with his men, they ſhould 
come forward in. the water, on each ſide, 


oppoſite to him, with their bows bent, and 


their ſlings pointed againſt the enemy, as if 
they deſigned to. croſs over to them; but not 

to advance far into the water.. He nent, char- 
ged 


* . [ 
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ged his own men not to quit their ranks, in 
croſling of the river, and not to fall upon the 
Carduchi till the trumpet gave the ſignal; af- 
ter which, he ordered the ſumpter-horſes, the 
women, and other retinue to paſs over. By 
this time, the Carduchi being come near e- 
nough, began to diſcharge their bows and 
ſlings at the reſt; but as they had only been 
uſed to fight the enemy in the mountains, 
where they could retreat as faſt as they pleaſed, 
they found. themfelves now ſo much at a loſs 
how to engage them on the plain, that they 
were put to the route almoſt upon the firſt 
blowing of the trumpet : ſo that, after they 
were all got ſafe acroſs the river, they could 
{till ſee them flying with the ſame ſwiftneſs. 
The Greek army now united again about 
noon, and, in an inhabited plain, marched 
five paraſangs more, in order to reach a 
town where was a ſtately. palace belonging 
to the ſatrap, and where moſt of the houſes 
were adorned with turrets. Here they found 
a plentiful ſupply of all things; and, in two 
days more, or ten paraſangs, they were 
got above the head of the Tigris: and, in 
. three more, or fifteen paraſangs, came to the 
river Teleboas; which, though not large, had 
many handſome villages along its banks; 
which furniſhed them with plenty of pro- 
viftons. This country was called the Weſtern 
Armenia, and was governed by Teribazus, a 
ſatrap in ſuch favour with the King, that, 
when preſent, he was the only perſon al- 
| lowed to lift him upon his horſe. © He had 
formed a treacherous deſign to intrap and 
carey ! the better to conceal * Wi 
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he met them at the head of a troop of horſe, 


and deſired a conference with their chiefs: 


Which being agreed to, he told them, that he 


was willing to grant them a free paſſage, and 


neceſſary proviſions, in caſe they engaged to 
abſtain from all hoſtilities: upon which, a 


league was immediately concluded, and ſworn 


to, between them. 


. From thence they ecked aten paraſangs 
more in three days; Teribazus marching at 


about the diſtance of ten ſtades from them; 


and came, at length, to a royal palace, ſur- 
rounded with many villages, abounding with 
proviſions; and where a deep ſnow that fell 
in the night, "obliged them to take their 


quarters in the adjacent villages ; which ſup- 
plied them with all things in great plenty, 


and even with victims, and wine of an exqui- 
ſite flavour and taſte;. Here they received in- 


telligence from ſome of their ſtraggling men, ; 
that there was an army incamped at ' ſome di- 


ſtance from them, which they had diſcovered 
by the light of the fires that were kindled a- 
bout it: upon which, the chiefs immediately 
conveened; and, judging it unſafe for their 
troops to be at ſuch diſtance from each other, 


reſolved to have them joined, and incamped 


abroad; but a freſh quantity of ſnow had fal- 
len ſo deep on that night, that, on the morrow; 
Xenophon, who was commonly one of the 
earlieſt abroad, could not perceive where the 
ſoldiers lay; and both they, and the ſumpter- 
horfes, were ſo benummed with cold, that 


they could hardly be got upon their feet. 


Xenophon, though half' naked, immediately 
* an hatchet in his hand, and, with it, cuts 
ting 
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ting boughs from the trees, ſome of the reſt 
followed his example; upon which, they 
all got up, and, making large fires, anointed 
themſelves with ſuch oils and drugs as they 
had, or could get, till they were quite reco- 
vered from their numbneſs; and, it being now 
found too dangerous to ſuffer them to lie 
longer in the open air, they were again 
ſent to their former quarters in the villages. 
The chiefs diſpatched a detachment under 
the conduct of Democrates of Timenus, a 
faithful and fit perſon- for ſuch an expediti- 
on, to the' mountains, whence their ſtragglers 
had ſeen the fires; and who, at his return, 
aſſured them, that he had not perceived any ; 
but told them, that he had brought a priſoner 
with him, who. ſaid, that he belonged to Te- 
ribazus's army; and acquainted them, that 
the ſatraps were preparing to attack them at 
a defile in the mountains; and, being aſked 
what forces they had? anſwered, that, beſides 
their own army, they had ſome mercenary 
troops of the Chalybians and Toachians. 
Urox this report, the Greek chiefs reſol- 
ved to ſecure that paſs as ſoon as they could; 
and, leaving the camp under the care of So- 
phænetus, took their priſoner for their guide, 
and moved forward towards the place. As 
| ſoon as they got over the mountains, and per- 
ceived Teribazus's camp, the targeteers, who 
were then foremoſt, gave a great ſhout, and 
ran towards it, without ſtaying for the heavy- 
armed; which ſo alarmed the barbarians, that 
they immediately left it, and betook them- 
ſelves to ſuch a precipitate flight, that but few 
of them were killed, and only about twenty 
EET. OE 1 horſes, 8 
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horſes taken. They found in Teribazus's tent, 
beds with filver feet, and drinking-cups, toge- 
ther with ſome priſoners, who called them- 
ſelves his bakers and cup-bearers; all which 
they ſeized, and carried off. Immediately 
after which,. they ſounded a retreat, and 
marched directly to their former camp, to pre- 
vent the barbarians attacking it, and arrived 
at it on the ſame day. On the next morning, 
they marched with all the haſte they could, 
to gain the paſs before mentioned, ere the e- 
nemy could have time to rally; and ſet for- 
ward, with ſeveral guides, through very deep 
ſnows, which did not a little obſtru& their 
march ; and having, on the ſame day, paſſed 
the defile where Teribazus deſigned to have at- 
tacked them, they incamped. From thence + 
they made three days march through a deſert, 
and came near the head of the Euphrates, 
which they forded with eaſe, the water not 
riſing above their middle. After which they 
went fifteen paraſangs through deep ſnows in 
three days; the laſt of which proved the moſt 
grievous, the North wind blowing full in their 
faces: But, upon offering up, ſome victims to 
Boreas, the vehemence of it viſibly abated. 
However, the ſnow was a fathom deep, and. 
the cold ſo intenſe, that many of their. ſlaves 
and horſes died, beſides thirty of their men. 
This was at firſt looked upon as ſome kind of 
fickneſs that raged among them; but they 
ſoon found out, that there wanted nothing 
but good warm nouriſhment to recover them. 
Whilſt Xenophon was taking that care upon 
\ himſelf, Cheiriſophus arrived at a village about 
the cloſe of, the day, where he found ſome _ 
e | women 
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women drawing water at a well without the 4 
walls. Theſe aſked him, what troops thoſe | 8 
were? and whither they were going? To 1 
whom he anſwered, by his Perſian interpreter, A b 

that they were ſent by the King to the ſa- Y 
trap. Upon which they replied, that the fa * 4h 
trap's palace was about a paraſang farther. vp 
But, night coming on, he followed them into 1 
the village, with all that could come up; and 1 
4 incamped there that night. — Y 
7 NXexxornon and his rear, who could not keep | | 
up with them, fared much worſe; being for- _—_ 
ced to incamp in the open air, without fire or i 
victuals, inſomuch that ſeveral of them died | py 

with hunger and cold, and the reſt were quite 1 
exhauſted and fpiritleſs. Some of them hae k 
loſt their fight by the glaring of the ſnow, and =O 

- others thetr hands and feet by the coldneſs of — 


it. The firſt were relieved, by wearing ſome- _— 


thing black over their eyes; and the others, a 
by keeping their limbs in a conſtant motion, and In 
by putting off their ſhoes at night. But the SY 1 
greateſt of all evils was, their being quite ſpi- 1 
ritleſs, and out of heart; inſomuch that ſeve- 4 
ral of them laid themiſetves down by the fide of 4 
a fountain, where the ſnow was melted round, 7 
and proteſted, that they would ſtir no farther, W 
but die there. Xenophon, being informed of . 
this, went forthwith to perſuade them to follow 7 
the army; and, among other things, told them, x 
that the enemy was juſt at hand, a detach- ll 
ment of whom had actually ſurpriſed ſome of \i'i 
their horſes and baggage: But neither his per- 1 
ſuaſions nor threats could get any thing from \'F 
them, except that their lives were at his diſ- * i 
pon; and that he might kill them, if he plea- 118 
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ſed; for they were not able to go on. His 


concern, however, leſt they ſhould be ſur- 
priſed and cut in pieces by the Perſians, who 
were advancing in great numbers, made him 


try to ſtrike a terror into the barbarians; 


and, taking ſuch of his men as had ſtill cou- 


rage and reſolution enough left to follow 


him, he marched, and attacked them, as they 
were quarrelling about ſome booty they had 


taken; cauſing the invalids, all the while, 


to ſtrike their pikes againſt their ſhields, and 


to ſhout with all their might; which ſo a- 


larmed the enemy, that they threw themſelves 
into the valley, through the ſnow, and were 
heard of no more. 


Xexornon, with the reſt of his little vi- 


Cöerorious body, returned to his invalids, and 


promiſed, that they ſhould receive ſome re- 
lief by the next morning ; but, before he had 


moved four ſtades forward, he found new 


ones in the ſame diſmal plight, lying on the 
ſnow, ſtarved with cold and hunger, and with- 


out any guard: theſe he likewiſe aſſiſted the 
beſt he could; and, as ſoon as they were able 
to riſe, they acquainted him that the van- 
guard did not move forward; and, being in- 
formed of their reaſon for halting, he mo- 


ved towards them, and, on the next day, ac- 


cording to his promiſe, {ent ſome of the van- 


guard, to fetch the ſick and , invalids, who 
were very numerous: and, by this means, the 


whole army was reunited, to their no ſmall 


joy. It being the opinion of their chiefs, that 
they might be quartered in the villages; Chei- 
riſophus ſtaid with his van in that they were 


in, and the reſt were diſtributed in thoſe in 
the _ 
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the Seigü bent where, to their no ſmall 


eomfort, they found plenty of all proviſions, 
and ſpent ſeven whole days in ſuch feaſting 


and jollity, as they thought made them ample 


amends for all the fatigues and hardſhips 


they had undergone. 
" XEnoPHON having, by his ſingular modera- 


tion and generoſity, gained the affection of 


the bailiff of the village; that officer not only 
diſcovered to them a large reſerve of wine hid 


under ground, which proved very acceptable to 


the ſoldiers, but preſented ſome very fine horſes 


to the ſubaltern officers ; and engaged likewiſe 
to be their guide, till they arrived at another 


nation; which he accordingly did, during the 
three firſt days journey; and would probably 
have gone further, had he not taken ſome 


diſguſt at Cheiriſophus, who ſtruck him for 
not leading them to ſome villages, rather 
than through an uninhabited plain: where- 


upon he diſapeared that very night. HowW- 
evex, one main ſervice. he did them from 


their firſt marching, by teaching them to tie 


bags to their horſes feet, to prevent their 
ſinking into the ſnow; which, before that, 


they did up to their bellies. This ill- treat- 


ment of the bailiff cauſed a great difference 
between Cheiriſophus and Xenophon, though 
probably the only one they had during their 


whole march. They had taken a ſon of the 


bailiff's as a pledge for his fidelity, who be- 
ing now left behind in charge of Epiſthe-- 
nes, that commander-took ſuch a liking to 


the youth, that he wr him to 8⁰ with. . 


him to Greece. | 
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AFTER à route of ſeven days, in which 
they marched five paraſangs a-day, they croſ- 
ſed the river Phaſis, which is about an hun- 
dred feet broad; and from. thence, after ten 
paraſangs more; they perceived an high moun- 
tain before them, the paſſage over which 
was guarded by troops, whom they found af- 
terwards to be Chalybians, Taochians, and 
Phaſians. Cheiriſophus, who ſtil led the van, 
ſeeing them thus advantageoully poſted, made 
a halt, till the companies were advanced to 
the front, and drawn up in a line; and, as 
ſoon es the rear was come up, he aJembled 
the | captains, and {ſpoke to them to this ef- 
fect: © You ſee, that the barbarians are poſ- 
“ felled of the paſs over the mountain; and 
« we muſt now conſider, whilſt the ſoldiers 
are taking ſome refreſhment, whether we 
had beſt attempt the paſſage to-day, or put 
sit off till to-morrow.” “ My advice (lays 
“ Cleanor) is, to attack the enemy as ſoon 
* as we have dined, leſt our delay ſhould in- 
% creaſe their confidence, .and give them time 
* to get freſh aſſiſtance.“ Kenophon was of 
his opinion, that if they muſt needs fight 
the enemy, they 'ought to loſe no time: 
« But (added he) might we not go over 
“ the mountain without ftriking a ſtroke ? 
It appears to be above ſixty ſtades in length, 
and the enemy only guards one part of it: 
might not we thefefore find. out ſome other 
aſcent, which, though more difficult, may 
«yet be leſs dangerous ? The ſureſt way for 
an army, ſeems to me to be that where 
it hath no foe to encounter; and that may 
F be done, by ſtealing a march in the E 
and 
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ee and. taking a good compaſs about.” Then, 


_ addreſling himſelf to Cheiriſophus, with a 
ſmile, The Lacedemonians (ſaid he) are 


a 
9 
5 


- 3s naturally made for ſuch enterprizes, and the 
©. beſt among you inured, from their child- 
cc 


* hood, to ſuch: furtive exploits; ſo that in- 
N * ſtead of a diſhonour, you reckon it a duty, 
N to ſteal thoſe things the law hath not debar- 
| * red you from. And, in order to teach you 
to. ſteal with greater dexterity and ſecrecy, . 

* your laws have provided, that thoſe Who 
% are caught in the fact, ſhall be whipped. 

This is therefore the time for you to ſhew. 
« how far your education hath improved you; 
„% and to take care, that our ſtealing this 
march be not diſcovered, and we made to 
mart for it“ To this Cheiriſophus re- 
 plicd, in the ſame gay humour, That the 
theft now in queſtion, being of a publick, . 

© and not of a private nature, the Atheni- 

ans, eſpecially thoſe- that enjoy the greateſt 
© -dignities, are much more expert at it, who. 
can rob the publick treaſury, notwithſtand- 

“ing the danger they run; ſo that this will 

be à fit opportunity for you to 4 
the effects of your education.“ They both, 

_ upon the whole, agreed to Kenophoms pro- 
poſal, who rightly concluded, from ſome large 
cattle which the. guides had diſcovered on the 
top, that the mountain was far from inac- 
ceſſible: whereupon it was reſolved, that a 
detachment ſhould be diſpatched that very 
night, to climb up to, and take poſſeſſion 
of it: which was accordingly done; and Xe- 
nophon offered to be one of them g but 
Cheirifophus, unwilling that be ſhould: leave 
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the care of his rear, other chiefs were no- 


minated to that enterprize, viz. Ariſtonymus, 


Ariſtæus, and Nicomachus, at the head of 


the light- armed, who were ordered, as ſoon as 


they had galned the top, to give notice of 
it, by lighting of fires. After this, they ad- 
journed to their dinner; which done, Chet: 


riſophus led the whole army within ten ſtades 


of the en as if he en to march that 


Way. 
Tux enemy 1 no ſeoner Sreveload the de- 
tachment poſſeſſed of that poſt, than they 


began to light. ſeveral fires, and continued 
under arms all that night; and, as ſoon as 
it began to be daylight, Cheiriſophus, at the 
head of his van, marched directly to that 


paſs. which was guarded by them, whilft thoſe 
who had gained the top came down to aſſiſt 
him in the attack. The barbarians, finding 
themſelves charged on both ſides, faced them, 


and made a ſtouter defence than uſual; nei- 
ther. did they give ground, till they loſt a 


good number of their men; ſo that the 
ground was covered with their broad ſhields ; 
which the Greeks, not thinking worth taking 
up, cut into ſmall pieces. As ſoon as theſe 
had gained the aſcent, and offered the uſual 


facrifices; they reared a trophy on the place, 


and marched down inte the plain, where they 


found villages well ſtored with all forts af pro- 
viſions. From thence they marched into the 


country of the Toachians, making thirty pa- 
raſangs in five days; but began, at length, 
to find, that their proviſions were like to fail; 


for the: Toachians, who inhabited the rocks 


and 2 had * their cattle and o- 
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ther victuals thither; ſo that there was no cos 


ming at any freſh ones, without attacking 


them in thoſe high and almoſt inacceſlible - 


places. Cheiriſophus, ſoon after, perceiving 
ſeveral of thoſe barbarians, men and wo- 
men, on an eminence, fent a detachment 
through à defile which he ſuppoſed led . this 
ther, but which; being ſurounded with preci- 


pices, could not be attacked on all: ſides at 


once. The companies climbed up one after. 


another, but were terribly annoyed with the- 


large ſtones that were rolled down. the hill, 


and broke the ribs, arms, and legs. of the 


{oldiers. 


Xxxoynon coming up with his rear in the 
tacky minute, Cheiriſophus told him the dan- 
ger and difficulty of gaining that height, with». 


out which they muſt not expect to find any freſh 
ſupply of. proviſions: upon which Xenophon 
aſked him, what thoſe. barbarians would do af- 
ter they. had: flung down all: the ſtones they 


had 3 ? „ Till then, (ſaid he), one part of tha 


«aſcent: which ſeems to be about one hun- 
dred feet in length, hath groups of pine- 
trees on bc:th ſides, behind which eur men 
may ſhelter themſelves from their ſtones; 


CC. 
(0 
(c 


« and when theſe ceaſe, the reſt, which is 


66 
( 


not above fifty. feet, muſt be climbed with 
double expedition.“ As he. ſpoke to men 


_ reſolved to. gain the meuntain, or die, there 


was no ſmall emulation between the com- 
manding officers, who ſhould get firſt up to 
the top; and, after much ſtruggle: between 
them, Eurylochus paſſed by the reſt, and had 
the glory of the action; for, as ſoon as he had 
reached the place, they left off throwing To” 
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from above; and, inſtead of that, men, wo- 
men, and children, flung: themſelves down 
headlong, with ſuch fury, that Eneas a Stym- 
phalian, ſhocked at the dreadful fpectacle, ha- 
ving unhappily endeavoured to ſtop one of 
thoſe furiaus creatures fram- following the 
reſt, was dragged himſelf down the precipice, 
and both of them were daſhed in pieces. The 
Greeks made few priſoners, but carried off a 
great number of ſheep, oxen, and aſſes; and 
(| then continued their route into the country of 
5 the Chalybians, and made fifty paraſangs in 
Wl | ſeven days march; for, being ſo terribly haraſ- 
ſed by them, and. having no other proviſions 
than what they took from the Taochians, they 
were glad to make all poſlible haſte out of 
their country. At the end of the ſeven days, 
they came to the river Harpagus, which they 
found to be four hundred feet wide, falling 
? into the Araxes. Aſter they had paſſed it, 
they marched through ſome parts of the coun- 
try of the Scythians; and, in four days march, 
ar twenty paraſangs; arrived at ſome villages, : 
where they halted three days, to get a freſh 
fupply of proviſions. 

Ar rx this ſeaſonable refreſhment, they 
came, in four days march, or twenty para- 
ſangs, to a large and well-inhabited city; cellcy | 

| Canes: N 4 2 

=_ - Herz they were met Pe hoſe „ Coden | 

| Ahr governor of the country, who. offered to 
conduct them through the country of his ene - 
mies; and promifed, in five days, to bring 
them to a place from whence: they ſhould ſee 

the ſea; and, incaſe he did not, conſented to 
\ ; 155 e to death. He conducted them ac 
| 197 | e 3 


— 


_ eordingly ; and, all the way they went, de- 
fired them to lay all waſte with fire and ſword; 


by which they found, that he came rather with 
that view, than out of friendſhip to them. 


They arrived, on the fifth day, at the holy 
mountain called Teches, where, as ſoon as the 
van- guard had gained the top, and were got in 
full view of the ſea, they ſet up ſuch ſhouts, 


as made Xenophon and his rear-guard con- 


clude, that they had been attacked by ſome 
freſh enemy. He was then engaged with- 


ſome barbarians, who had fallen on his rear, to 


revenge the havock they had made through. 


their country: thefe Xenophon ſoon put to 


flight; but, finding the ſhouts of the van- 
guard to 'grow ſtill louder, he made what. 


| haſte he could to Cheiriſophns's aſſiſtance; 


and, upon his coming nearer, heard them di- 
ſtinétiy cry. out, thalatta! thalatta'! that is, 
the ſea! the ſea! This not only diſpelled their 
fears, but made them move foreward with 
uncommon eagerneſs, till, the whole army be- 
ing joined on the top of the mountains, the 
chiefs and ſoldiers fell to embracing and con- 
gratulating each other with tears of joy. Her 
they began to rear an high monument © 
ſtones, by whoſe orders it is not known, pon. 
wWuhich they placed a great number of ſhields, 
made of raw ox-hides, and taken from the e- 
nemy, in memory of this day, the happieſt 
they had met with in all their long march.. 
Their next care was to ſhew their gratitude to 
their guide, whom they diſmiſſed with thanks, 
and a conſiderable preſent; after he had 


ſhewed them the village where they were to 


de ny: and the road that led into the 
| country 
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* 


1 


country of the Macronians; through which 


they afterwards paſſed, making ten paraſangs 


in three days. ä 
Bor, from the firſt day's march, they ſaw 
themſelves ſtrangely hemmed-between-a ridge 


of high mountains on one ſide, and a river on 


the other; on the oppoſite banks of which, 
they beheld the Macronians, well-armed; and 


ranged in battle-array, ready. to obſtruct their 


paſſage, and throwing large ſtones at them, 


which, though they could not reach them, yet 


ſhewed the uncommon eagerneſs they were in 
to attack and deſtroy: them. The river, which 
was the boundary between the two nations, 
had its banks lined with trees, not large in- 
deed, but growing almoſt cloſe to each other; 


and theſe they immediately cut down, that 
they might the ſooner get from that place. 


There happened to be a targeteer in Xeno- 


phon's rear, who came up to him, and ac- 
quainted him, that, having been ſold to the 


Athenians from his youth, and ignorant of his 
native country, he had ſome notion that he 


was of Macronian extract; and therefore beg- 


ged that he might be allowed to confer with 


them. Which being granted, he aſked them, 
why they drew: themſelves up in a hoſtile man- 


ner? to which they replied, © becauſe you 
come to invade our country.” Upon this 
the Generat: ordered him to tell them, that 


they had no ſuch deſign z but that, having 
made war againſt the Perfian King, they only 


deſired a friendly paſſage through-their territo- 
ries, in their. return home. Being alked, whe- 


ther the Greeks would give them ſufficient ſe- 
eurity. for that? they anſwered, that they wers 
274175 : ready 
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; ready both to give and take it. Upon which 


a treaty was immediately concluded and rati- 
fied between them; and the Macronians came, 
in a friendly manner, to them ; helped them to 
cut down the trees, to facilitate their paſſage 
over; and, having fupplied them with plenty = 
of proviſions, conducted them, in three days | 
march, to:the Colchian mountains. 
Our of them, that lay before their way, 
though large, yet appearing to them far from 
being inacceſſable, they immediately reſolved 
to attempt it by their phalanxes, becauſe 
they ſaw it defended by the Colchians. But 
the difficulty which Xenophon foreſaw would 
attend it in ſome of thofe aſcents, where the 
line muſt be broken, which might diſhearten 
their men, made him propoſe a new diſpoſi- 
tion ; which was, to make the heavy-armed 
march in ſeparate columns, of 100 men each; 
by which means they might gain the top by 
different roads, without incommoding one 
. another, or expoling themſelves too far, and 
thence pour down their forces upon 'the bar- 
barians, and ſurround them on all ſides; and, 
if any of the columns ſhould be annoyed by 
the enemy, the other might come to its aſſiſt- 
ance; and the. ſummit being once gained by 
any of them, they ſhould: not fail to put 
them to flight, as they had hitherto done. 
His propoſal was readily agreed to by all 
the chiefs, and put in execution; and eighty 
companies of heavy- armed, of 100 men each, 
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were immediately formed, whilſt the light- 1 
armed were diſpoſed of on the wings and | 


center. After which, Xenophon, marching 
through their ranks, from the right to the 
| ; I 
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left, encouraged them with theſe 8 


„ The enemy you ſee: before you, Gentle- 


ce men, are the only obſtacle we have now 
"6c 


left to encounter in our return to the place 
whither we have been ſo long haſtening ; 
and them, if we can, we ought even to eat 


6 


ſome filing in haſte to the right, and ſome 


to the left, and left a void ſpace in the center. 
This being obſerved by the Arcadians, com- 
manded by Æſchines, they no longer doubt- 
ed but they fled from them; and, haſtening 
| «heir march with. all ſpeed, were the firſt who 
gained the ſummit. They were ſoon follow- 


ed by the targeteers, commanded by Cleanor: 


upon which the enemy began to give ground, 


and betook themſelves to flight, ſome by one 


way, and ſome by another; which gave the 
Greeks an opportunity of incamping them- 


“ alive.” Upon which, the ſoldiers betook 
themſelves to their ſual- vows, and to the 
ſinging the Pæan, and began their march. 
Cheiriſophus and Xenophon advanced at the 
head of the targeteers, who extended beyond 
the enemy's line; and theſe, ſeeing them co» 
ming up, marched forward to receive them, 


ſelves in ſeveral villages, full of all ſorts of 


Proviſions. :_ a 
Ax p here it was; that alia deen Snding 
great plenty of honey, of exquiſite taſte an 


flavour, but exceeding-heady, eat it in ſuch 


quantities, that they were all ſeized with a 
| ſtrange giddineſs ; ſome wallowing upon the 


ground like men | dead-drunk,  athers being 


had eat more or leſs of it, inſomuch that the 


| MOR ſeemed then, like a field of battle, co- 


vered 


ſeized with a kind of frenzy, according as they 


. 


IR (((( 
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vered with dying men, every ſymptom ap- 
pearing mortal to thoſe who beheld them. 


Theſe ſymptoms, however, went off in a- 
bout twenty four hours; generally venting | 
themſelves in a violent vomiting and purging; 


which weakened them ſo much, that for level 
ral days they could ſcarce ſtand upon their 
feet, though they had all recovered their ſen- 
ſes by the next day. At length they recover- 


ed their ſtrength likewiſe ; and, having made 
ſeven paraſangs in two days march, they arri- 


ved, on the third, at Trebizond, a city ſituate 
on the South coaſt of the Euxine ſea; and 


found themſelves, at length, in a place of 


ſafety, after their long and glorious march. 
The Treibizontines furniſhed them all the 
time of their ſtay, which was about a month, 
with all forts of proviſions, and preſented 


them with oxen, and other victims, and with 
plenty of meal and wine. 


Har the Greek chiefs made it one of 
their firſt cares to pay their thanks and vows 


to the gods, to whom they aſcribed all their 


ſurpriſing ſucceſs, and who had inſpired them 


with that courage which had enabled them 


to overcome ſuch a ſeries of obſtacles and 


misfortunes. The Gymnic games, Which 
ſucceeded their ſacrifices, augmented the joy, 
as well as magnificence of the ſolemnity ; 
and theſe were celebrated on the mountain 


on which they were incamped, which had a 


declivity towards the ſea- ſide; and the barrier 


was placed near the altar where they had ſa- 


crificed. The whole was conducted with no 


leſs emulation and dexterity in the actors, 


than ſatisfaction to the ſpectators. 
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THrrsE diverſions and feaſtings being over, 
the chiefs called a general aſſembly, in order 
to deliberate which way they ſhould ſteer 
next; when an old ſoldier ſtood up, and 
ſpoke to the following effect: © For my 
< part, I am already fo tired, with getting 
« ready my arms and baggage, with marching, 
< fighting, and watching, that I heartily de- 
ee fire, ſince we are come to the ſea, to 
<« take the advantage of it, and fail home- 


* 


, ward, as Ulyſſes did, and get to my coun- 


« try ſleeping, and at my eaſe.” His plain 
and blunt ſpeech was applauded with an uni- 
verſal ſhout; and all of them there preſent 


_ expreſſed the ſame defire. Upon which, Chei- 


Tiſophus told them, that, his friend Ana- 


*Xibius being Admiral of the Spartan fleet, 


he would readily go, if they deſired it, and 
engage him to ſend him back, with a ſuffici- 


ent number of veſſels to tranſport them to 
their ſeveral homes; ſo that they had nothing 
to do but to wait his return, which he pro- 


miſed ſhould be very ſpeedy. His propoſal 
was unanimouſly agreed to; and he was 


* *accordingly deputed, and ſet ſail immediate- 


1y. As ſoon as he was gone, Xenophon ſpoke 


to them about providing for their ſafety, 


and a ſupply of neceffaries for the army; 
Which laſt, he told them, the city of Tre- 
*bizond was neither able to furniſh, nor 


they in a condition to purchaſe, their caſn 
being now almoſt exhauſted. He therefore 


adviſed them to make ſome inroads into the 


country, during their ſtay, but by no means 


to venture out without guides, and a good eſ- 
cort; ; and not to * * to ſtraggle 
4 | from 
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. from each other, in purſuit of plunder, leſt ih 
r they ſhould fall a prey to the enemy. He fur- 0 
r ther propoſed, that none ſhould be allowed 4 
{ to go upon theſe, expeditions, without ex- 1 
7 preſs commiſſion from their chiefs; and that W 
5 thoſe that went ſhould ſignify the places where M 
*g they intended to make their inroads, that they ol 
8 might, in caſe. of need, be ſuccoured and hi 
» aſſiſted by thoſe that ſtaid behind. Theis, 1 
7 and ſome other wiſe regulations, he offered bi 
«! to the general aſſembly, for their approbation;. "4 
1 which, were unanimouſly agreed to by all the "Il 
. ſoldiers: after which, they nominated ſuch as A 
t ſhould fet forward into the enemy's: country, 9 
5 whilſt the reſt were ordered to keep ſtrong i 
E guards about the camp, to prevent any re- {0 
bs, priſals from them. ‚ i 
d Pas next thing he offered to their conſt- 9 
E deration was, that, in caſe Cheiriſophus ſhould” 4 
5 not be able to bring a ſufficient number 
g of veſſels, it was highly requiſite they ſhould 'q 
bi ſecure ſome more from thence... © For, ſays I 
1 | © he, if we are already ſupplied with them 4 
8 ** when. he arrives, we ſhall have the greater I 
KG © number. to. tranſport us; and, if he comes Ul 
e „ without any, we ſhall: make uſe of thoſe x 
„ % we have ſecured.” He therefore adviſed, I 
; to make ſure of all the veſſels that arrived 9 
7 | bl 
5 at Trebizond, to ſet. a guard on them, and 4H 
r maintain the mariners at the publick charge. | 
h FT being alſo agreed to, the laſt thing he WW 
e propoſed, in order to provide againſt all e- 
e vents, was, to oblige the inhabitants of the ik 
18 maritime towns that lay in their route, to 1 
E repair the roads; that, in caſe they ſhould _- 1 
E not have a ſufficient number. of . ſhips, the _ | 
n 12 N 2 ge reſt k 
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reſt of the army might march with more 
eaſe; the roads being at that time fo bad, 

as to be in many places hardly paſfable: and 
this, ſaid he, they will be ready enough to 
do, either out of fear, or defire to be rid 
of us. But this laſt propoſal was rejected by 
the whole foldiery, who had no mind to go 
by land: nevertheleſs, Xenophon, without 
putting it to the vote, ſent immediate word 
to thoſe cities, that the Greek army would 
thortly. march through their territories ; and 
that, if the roads proved. good, they would 
the ſooner leave their country. 

| Wauirsr they were getting ſome ſhips FA 

the Trebizontines, againſt whom it would have 
been the higheſt ingratitude to commit hoſti- 
lities, Xenophon led out one half of the 
army 1 the Drilians; leaving the reſt to 
| guard the camp, becauſe the Colchians were 
incamped 1 in great numbers on an oppoſite 
eminence. The guides did not conduct them 
to ſuch places where proviſions were eaſy to 
de got, as being in friendſhip with them; but 
to ſome other of thoſe territories, by whoſe 
Inhabitants they had been ill treated, who 
were ſome of the fierceſt and moſt warlike, 
and where they could get nothing but by dint 
of fighting, and climbing up inacceſſible hills. 
Beſides, the Drilians had ſet fire to all the 
places that were of eaſy acceſs; ſo that they 
found only ſome oxen, hogs, and ſmall cattle, 
that had' eſcaped the fire. They attempted 
likewiſe a place which was ſtyled their me- 
tropolis; but which proved fo ſtrong, and 
well defended, that they met with a ſevere 
Tues, ane were * galed by the 


enemy 
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enemy in their retreat. Xenophon, However, 
being aſſured that the place was well ſtored 
with proviſions and plunder, reſolyed upon 
taking it; and, with great labour, difficulty, 
and the bravery of his men, gained it; but 
was ſurpriſed to find in it, an impregnable 
citadel, from which the garriſon ſallied out, 
and wounded 4 great number. of his Greeks.. 
They haraſſed them ſtill more in their re- 
treat, through the ſtreets of the place: ſo 
that he found no better expedient to ſecure 
it, than by ſetting the houſes, ramparts, 
tower, and fort, on fire, to keep the enemy 
employed. They were in no leſs danger 
the next day, when they took the road down 
the ſteep hills, with the plunder they had 
taken; and Xenophon was again forced to 
vie all the policy he was maſter of, to avoid 
the ambuſhes and purſuit of the enemy; ſa 
_ that it was with the greateſt difficulty and dan- 
ger, as well as ſome loſs, that they got ſafe to 
their camp, with the few proviſions they had. 

ALL this while, neither Cheiriſophus re- 
turned, nor were the ſhips they had ſecured 
ſufficient to tranſport them.. Not being, there- 
fore, able to» ſubſiſt longer there, they reſol- 
ved to divide the army, and to put on board 
the veſſels all the fick, wounded, women, and 
foldiers, whilſt the dennis took their march 
along the ſea-coaſt; and, after three days, the 
roads having been mended, arrived at Ce- 
raſus, a cblony of the Sinopians, in Colchis, 
where they diſpoſed of theix tlaves, and made 
# diſtribution of the money to the men; the 
generals referving only the tenths part for an 
oitcring ta the Delphio Apols,. and the E- 
N 3 pheſian 
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pheſian Diana. Here alſo their little fleet 
being arrived, they reſolved to review the re- 
mainder of their army; and found, that, ' 
between 10 or I1000 men, of which it con- 
ſiſted when they accompanied Cyrus to Ba- 
bylon, they had till 8000 left, after all the 
the many combats, ſnows, ſickneſſes, and o- 
ther diſaſters they had undergone, during ſo 
long and dangerous a march. ; 

Here having ſtaid ten days, to refreſh them- 
ſelves, one part purſued their courſe by ſea, 
and the other by land; and theſe laſt arri- 
ved at the confines of the Moſyncecians ; where 
Kenophon, taking advantage of a war which, 
they were then waging with their neighbours, 
about a ſtrong eity which they called their 
- metropolis, (the citadel of which, which ſide 
foever had poſſeſſion of, was always looked up- 
on to have the command ever all the reſt, but 
which, he was told, their enemies had un- 
juſtly feized upon), choſe to enter into a 
friendly alliance with them, rather than to 
engage the whole nation; and aſſiſted them in 
taking that place, and to defeat thoſe who 


oppo ed them. In this encounter, the ene- 


. my's King, who commanded in one of the 
wooden towers, ſituate on an eminence, choſe. 

to be burnt, with all that were tn it, rather 
than yield. The Greeks found great plenty 
of proviſions in the city; and, having well 
refreſhed themſelves, they went forward, af- 
ter having reſigned the place to thoſe Moſynce- 
cians, who had aſſiſted them in taking it; 
and, as they advanced, found moſt of the o- 
ther towns abandoned, or ready to ſurrender, 
Theſe ſtood at about _ Hades, more or 
| l 
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leſs, aſunder; and yet, ſo hollow and moun- 


tainous was the country, that they could call. 
to each other, and be heard. The nations 
thus ſubdued, were remarkably ſavage and 
brutal. The Greeks were eight days in march+ 
ing through their country, and that of the 
Moſyncœcians, whom they had aſſiſted ; and 
eame at laſt into the country of the Chalybi-- 
ans; which being very barren, they haſtened. 
to get through it, and croſſed that of the 
Tibarenians, which is more fertile and cham- 
paign, and whoſe' inhabitants met them with. 
preſents, in token of hoſpitality ;.-and arrived 
at the city of Cotyora, where they ſtaid no 
leſs than forty. days. They had now travel=- 
led, in their retreat from the field of battle, 
near Babylon, to this city, in one hundred 
and twenty two marches, ſix hundred and 
twenty paraſangs, or eighteen hundred ſtades, 
in about eight months. 

Tus Cotyorans, who had hand: of all the 
exploits performed by the Greeks in. this glo- 
rious retreat, and could not but look upon 
them with a jealous eye, refuſed to admit their 


fick within their walls, or even to ſupply them 


with proviſions :. fo that they were obliged to 
vet admittance for the former by force; and, 

for the other, ro make excurſions into forms 
of their territories, and thoſe of the Paphla- 
gonians. But whilſt they were buſied in ſacri- 


ficing te the gods, and celebrating their uſuat 
games, they received an embaſly from Sinope, 


the then moſt powerful city in Northern Afia, 
_ complaining of the injury done to their colony 
of Cotyora, and particularly of the forcing the 
inhabitants to receive their ſick. Hecatony- 
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mus, wes was the chief ſpeaker, and wanted 
neither addreſs nor eloquence, intermixed his: 
Karangue with ſoothing and threatenitig ex- 
preſſions; and as he, on the one hand; con- 
gratulated their ſucceſs and valour, ſo, on the 
other, he plainly told them, that, unleſs they 
forbore all further hoſtilities, the Sinopians. 
would be obliged to return them, and call in- 
Corylas, the Paphlagonians, and other allied 
nations, to their affiſtance againſt them. To 
this Xenophon anſwered, with his uſual open- 
neſs, to this effect: © We are come hither, 
well ſatisfied with having preſerved our per- 
ſons, and our arms, after ſo long and! dan- 
gerous a march ; feeing we could not fight 
our way through, and bring our booty 
with us: We have offcred' no violence to 
any but barbarians, and have always- for- 
borne it where-ever we have met with any 
Greek colonies. The guides which the 
Trebizontines have furniſhed us with, can 
witnefs' how ſtrictly we have obſerved the 
laws of hoſpitality towards that city; and 
we have done the fame even with thoſe bar- 
barians who have granted us a free paſlage, 
as long as any proviſions could be bought 
with money; and, if we have behaved in a 
different manner towards the- Cotyorans, 
you ought to lay the blame of it to that 
inhumanity they ſhewed in ſhutting up. 
their gates againſt us, and refuſing to ſup- 
ce ply us with proviſions; which they told 
4 us they did in obedience to the Sinopian go- 
vernor's orders. All the hoſtility we have 
« committed againſt them, hath been only the 
forcing our fick and wounded into their city, 
« and ſetting a guard upon that. gate, to 


Cc 
cc 


cure 


cure their return to our army. The reſt of 


qually ready to return a kindneſs, or reſent 
an injury. And, as for your threats, we, 
who have encountered ſo many fierce and 
warlike nations in our retreat, cannot be at 
a loſs how to defend ourſelves againſt Co- 
rylas and his Paphlagonians; and, as we are 
© informed, thathe wants to make himſelf ma- 
{ter of your city, and the maritime towns, 
it will be eaſy for us to make him our friend, 

by aſſiſting him in his defigns, if you give 
“ us cauſe to do ſo.” 

Trars ſpeech ſo alarmed the reſt of the am- 
baſſadors, who plainly perceived by it, how 
impoſſible it would be either to overawe or 
overcome the Greek chiefs, that they unani- 
mouſly diſclaimed that of their orator, as far 
at leaſt as related to the threatenings which 
Xenophon was fo juſtly offended at; and de- 
clared, that they were ſent not to declare war, 
. but to offer their friendſhip, and, with it, all 
the ſervices in their power to them; that, if 
the Greeks deſigned to come to Sinope, they 
ſhould meet with a kind reception there; and 
that till then they ſnould be ſupplied with every 
thing by the Cotyorans. Upon this, there was 
nothing to be feen but tokens of hoſpitality 
and friendſhip on both ſides, and ſuch a mutual 
confidence, as quite removed all further jea- 
louſies; and the reſt of the day was ſpent in 
feaſting and mirth. 

By that time they had ſtaid forty days before 
Cotyora. Xenophon became impatient to wait 
any longer for Cheiriſophus, of whom they had 

not heard wy thing ſince his departure. He 
| | therefore 
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us you ſee incamped in the open air, and e- 


- 
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therefore reſolved to make uſe of the good un- 
derſtanding between him and the Sinopians, to 
engage them to furniſh him with tranſport- 
ſhips; and, having called an aſſembly, in which. 
thofe ambaſſadors were admitted, he addreſſed 
hbimſelf to them, and. deſired them, as they 
Were Greeks, to glve them the beſt advice they 
eould about their return into Greece. He 
was immediately anſwered by Hecatonymus, 
that they were ready to give them the beſt 
and moſt, friendly advice, without any re- 
gard to their own private intereſt: that tho” 
he clearly foreſaw to what inconvenience. it 
would put the Sinopian ſtate, to furniſh them 
with a ſufficient number of ſhips to tranſport 
ſuch a conſiderable body of men; yet, foraſ- 
much as. their route by land was-ſo hazard- 
ous and difficult, both on account of the vaſt 
ridges of mountains. they muſt go over, and 
the great number of warlike forces they muſt 
encounter with, by whoſe help Corylas had 
been enabled to "ſhake off the Perſian yoke; to 
fay nothing of the great. rivers, where their 
paſſage might be eaſily obſtructed, particularly 
the Iris, Halis, Thermodon, and Parthenius; 
he was fully of opinion, that their going by 
ſea was by far the ſafer. and quicker way; 
ſince the Sinopian veſſels would be able to land 
them, in a few days, at the port of Heraclea; 
where you will have it in your option, ſaid he, 
to continue your route either by ſea or land; 
and, if you chuſe the firſt, there you will find 
2 ſufficient number of veſſels for that purpoſe; 
The Greek chiefs could hardly forbe ar think - 
ing his advice more partial, in Favour: of Cory. 
DR he pretended... _ H 
Þ | HawzveR,. 


Hovsvr, upon mature conſideration, they " 
Agreed to it, upon this condition, That the Af 
Sinopians ſhould provide them a ſufficient i 

number of veſſels for the whole army; for l. 
that they were fully determined to force their { 
paſſage through any road, rather than ſuffer 

their army to be divided. 

Tuis refolution was immediately diſpatch- 


ed to Sinope, by proper deputies of their own ; i" 
and, whilſt they were waiting for their return, =. 
Xenophon, who, like a true patriot and philo- 1 
pher, was ſtill meditating ſomething ſor the a 
good or honour of his country, had laid i 


the project of eſtabliſhing a Greek colony, on 
the Euxine coaſt, of his targeteers, archers, 

- and flingers; who, by long experience, were 
become ſuch excellent warriors, that they I] 
could eaſily maintain themſelves againſt any El 
oppoſition, enlarge their territories, and ſettle np 
themſelves into a kind of republick, of which "i 
his maſter Socrates ſhould be the-lawgiver. Be- it 
fore he communicated his deſign to any f 
the chiefs, he deſired the Augur Silanus to con- 3 
ſult the gods about it; but he, who made a * 
ſordid trade of his office, and was in haſte to "iN 
carry his wealth into Greece, as the only place 9 
where he could enjoy it in ſafety, inſtead of 1 
conſulting the gods, betrayed the whole ſecret i 
to the Greek army: upon which, both chiefs il 
and ſoldiers, at leaſt the far greater part of - || 
them, not only declared againſt it, but accu- 1 
ſed Kenophon of having ſome ſiniſter deſign oh 
of ſacrificing them to his ambition. They al 
carried their reſentment ſo far; as to alarm 3,8 
the Sinopian and Heraclean ' merchants with - i 
it, particularly Timaſion the Dardanian, and |. 
| | | | Thorax 
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Thorax the Bœotian, who had already prevail- 
ed upon thoſe two cities to ſend them veſſels 
for their departure; and a good number of 
the Greeks had engaged to follow them: fo 
that the army was upon the point of being di- 


vided, had not Xenophon, by his reaſoning 


and eloquence, diſſipated their fears, and re- 


6 


ſtored a mutual harmony among them. That 
I often ſacrificed to the gods, (ſaid he to 


them, in a general aſſembly), is no ſecret to 
you; and they are my witneſſes, that I only 
do it to obtain their direction, and your ſafe- 


ty, that I might happily ſee you all at the ena 
of your labours. But, ſince you will not 


think yourſelves ſo till you arrive in your 

native country, I am willing to deſiſt from 
my deſign, which I only formed from a con- 
ern that your preſent wants gave me, 
and that ſuch as were willing might poſſeſs - 
themſelves of ſome place of reſt, whilſt the 


reſt were at liberty to purſue their march 


homewards : and ſince I find, that the He- 
racleans and Sinopians are ſending us a ſup- 
ply of ſhips, and that Timaſion and Thorax 


have promiſed you your pay from the begin- 
ning of the next month, I ſhall look upon 


it as an advantage to be thus ſafely conducted 


to the place of our deſire, and paid for being 


preſerved in our way thither. Only re- 


member, that our ſucceſs and ſafety will 


chiefly depend upon our ſtrict union; where- 
as your ſuffering yourſelves to be divided, 
will only expoſe you to continual dangers 
and want. My opinion, therefore, is, that 
we not only haſten to Greece, but that, 
if any one of us be found to ſtay behind, 
F : EY 
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* or endeavouring to deſert his companions, 


before we are arrived at a place of ſafety, 


ID he be puniſhed as an offender.” He con- 


cluded with putting the motion to the vote; 


upon which it was agreed to by every one, ex- 


cept Silanus; who oppoſed it, under pretence, 
that every one ought to be at liberty to re- 
tire whitherſoever he pleaſed : but he was 
like to have paid dear for his indiſcretion, and 
was threatened to be puniſhed as a deſerter, if 
ever he attempted to make his eſcape. 


Their long ſtay at Cotyora, during which 


the men could no longer ſubſiſt but by the 
plunder they got- from the Paphlagonians, 
cauſed, at length, ſo much ill blood, and ſo 
many repriſals, that Corylas was forced to ſend 


ſome ambaſſadors to acquaint their chiefs, that 


as he did not deſign any injury to their army, 
ſo neither would he ſuffer any from them. 
Xenophon, who was then very much taken up 
with the imbarkation, cauſed them to be re- 
ceived with all the marks of friendſhip and ci- 
vility; and, after a magnificent entertainment, 
and ſome ſhews and exerciſes, which, however, 
gave them more pain than pleafure, they went 
away very well ſatisfied with their reception, 
the anſwer they received, and their peaceable 
and honourable diſmiſſion. After which the 
Greeks having received the promiſed veſſels from 
Heraclea and Sinope, imbarked, and ſet ſail, 
with a favourable wind; and next day anchor- 
ed at Harmene, a port not far from Sinope, 
where they received from the inhabitants a 


preſent of 3000 meaſures of flower, and a pro- 


portionable quantity of wine. Hither allo arri- 
ved Cheiriſophus, who, after ſo long a ſtay, had 
£24. O 5 been 
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been able to obtain of the Lacedemonian Ad- 

miral only a few galleys, fome fruitleſs praiſes, 

and the promiſe of Lacedemonian pay to as 
many as would come and ſerve under him. 

By this time the ſoldiers, who found them- 
ſelves on the eve of entering their beloved 
-country, began to regret that they had no 
more booty to carry home with them, and to 
form a deſign to ſupply that defect, by the 

ſpoils of ſome opulent town ; and, in order to 
do it with greater ſafety and ſucceſs, reſolved ' 
to confer the ſupreme authority on one of 
their chiefs, which would render their delibe- 
rations more ſecret, and the execution of them 
more eaſy and effectual. Xenophon, on ac- 
count of his ſingular virtues and ſagacity, was 
-unanimoully nominated to it; but he, being 
afraid leſt any thing. ſhould happen that might 
fully all his former glory, m modeſtly xefuſed it, 
and, among other reaſons he gave for it, one 
was, That, as Cheiriſophus had hitherto been 
chief of theſe expeditions, it would be unjuſt 
to chuſe an officer of another nation over his 
head, and would, in all likelihood, expoſe the 
Athenians to the reſentment of the Lacedemo- 
nians. His refuſal was fo far from being re- 
liched by them, that they plainly told him, it 
| Was high time to ſet aſide all fuch regard for 
| theſe new upſtarts, who now domineered it o- 
= ver all Greece: and a 4257 Arcadian chief 


added, in a pleaſant tone, At this rate the 
% Lacedemcnians will be the only ones fit for 
e the place of honour: - ſo that we ſhall not 
e dare to make a feaſt, without ſending for a 

| % ſympoſiarch to Sparta.” His raillery was 

[ much applauded by the * and Xeno- 
| : | "Pw 
| | 
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| phon ſtill more preſſed to accept:of the offer: 
upon which he was forced toitell them, that 
he had, according to his conſtant cuſtom, con- 
ſulted the gods by ſacrifices ;:and that they had- 
abſolutely forbid him to do it. So that they. 
were, with ſome difficulty, prevailed. upon to 
chuſe Cheiriſophus for it; who not only: 
eladly accepted it; but promifed to make no 
farther uſe of his authority, than what would 
contribute to the. fuecefſs of their enterprize. 
Tux wind proving favourable, their little, 
fleet ſet fail along the coaſt, once famed for 
the Argonautic expedition, and ſtill retaining 
the name of Jaſon, along which they obſerved 
the mouths of the Thermodon, Halys, Par- 


thenius; &c. and landed in the peninſula cal- 


led Acheruſia, near the city: of Heraclea. 
Here they incamped on the banks of the Ly- 
cus, and received conſiderable tokens of hoſ+ 


pitality from that city, conſiſting of three 
thouſand buſhels of wheat, two thouſand bar- 


rels of wine, one hundred ſheep, and twenty 
oxen; And as they deliberate ed, whether they 


ſhould continue their navigation, or proceed 


by land, being by this time grown more 


_ greedy after plunder, as well as more heady 


and ungovernable, they reſolved to fend ta 


extort of the Heracleans, | the ſum of 10,000. - 


cyzicens; and, in ſpight of all that Cheiriſo- 


phus could ſay to the contrary, ſent four ſub-- 


alterns to demand it, with a commanding air. 
- The magiſtrates were not a little ſurpriſed at 
it; but, according to their uſual ſubtlety, ha- 
ä ving promiſed them to go and conſult about 
it, ordered, with the utmoſt expedition and 
e every thing that was valuable in the 

5 | O 2 country 
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country to be brought into the city; which 
was. no ſooner done, than they ordered the 
gates of it to be ſhut : preſently after, the walls 
appeared covered with armed men, ready for 
defence; and the Greek deputies were diſmiſ- 
ſed, without any other anſwer. Upon their 
return, the Greek army fell into the utmoſt 
confuſion and uproar, and treated all their 
_ chiefs with the bittereſt invèctives, and even 
Renophon, by name, as the main obſtructor 
of their wealth and glory; and the Achæans 
and Arcadians, having proteſted that they 
would not return into Greece with empty 
hands, abandoned Cheiriſophus, and choſe 
ten chiefs of their own nation. : 
_ PaeSenTLY after the army was divided in- 
to three bodies. The Arcadians and Achzans 
imbarked, to'the number of about 4500, in 
the tranſports which the Heracleans had fur- 
niſhed them with; and Cheiriſophus and Xe- 
Hophon led the other two bodies, which con- 
fiſted of 2000 men each. The Arcadians ſail- 
ed to Calpe, a fea port, ſituate between He- 
raclea and Byzantium ; lodged for that night 
in the neighbouring villages, about fifty ſtades 
diſtance from the ſea; and, by the next morn- 
Ing, went about their plunder, and brought 
home a good number of cattle, and ſome 
priſoners. The Thracians, who inhabited this 
part of Bithynia, and who were neither uſed 
to, nor provided againſt ſuch inroads, had a- 
bandoned the country at their firſt arrival; 
but, being themſelves accuſtomed to live up- 
on plunder, ſoon rallied their forces, and fell 
furiouſly upon the Arcadians, who, for want 
of light armed infantry, continued their march 
e ä ">. 
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in a kind af cloſe phalanx, without opening 
or breaking their ranks, till they came croſs 
a valley, where the Thracians ſo haraſſed them 
on both ſides, that they were entirely defeated, 

and a great number of them lain, particularly 
one of their leaders, called Sinicres, with all 
his men. Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, the Thra- 


cians fell on another body of them, of Which 


eight only eſcaped; but this did not hinder 
the reſt from rallying, though ſome with 
more difficulty than others. All this while: 
the Thracians made ſuck loud ſhoutings at 
their ſucceſs, that their number hourly, in- 
creaſed ; and, next morning by break of day, 


went and attacked the Greeks, and ſurround- 


the eminence- on which they had lodged them- 
ſelves. Their archers and cavalry made ſeveral 
heavy diſcharges on them, without receiving 
one ſhot from them; for, as ſoon as the 
Greeks moved one way to repulſe them, 
they immediately faced. about and gave way, 
whilſt the others, on the other fide, attacked 
them-behind. At length the Greeks, no longer. 
able to bear ſuch violent and frequent onſets, 
began to treat. of a peace; but, when they 
came to inſiſt upon having hoſtages, the Thra- 
clans refuſed to give any; which put a op to 
the treaty. 

In this. diſmal A we 1 1 the, 
Arcadians, to take a view of the other two 
bodies; that is, thoſe of Cheiriſophus and XKe- 


nophon. - The former being in a bad ſtate. f 


— had kept bis march along the ſea - coaſt, 
and at length ſafely arrived at the port of 
Calpe; and Nenophon, having provided him- 
ak with ſhips, landed on the confines of 

9] 3 __ Thrace, 
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Thrace, upon the territory of Heraclea. His 

cavalry, which was upon the ſcout, having 
intercepted ſome paſſengers, brought them to 
him; and theſe informed him of the diſmal 
condition the Arcadians were in. He imme- 
diately reſolved to go to their aſſiſtance; and, 
in'order to diſpoſe his ſoldiers to ſecond him 
in his generous deſign, addreſſed them to this 
effect: You hear that part of the Arcadians 
4 are ſlain, and the reſt cloſely beſieged upon 

“ an hill; and if theſe be deſtroyed, our 
“ hopes of ſeeing our country are at an end, 

«ſeeing the Thracians are ſo numerous and 
« ſucceſsful againſt us. Let us therefore im- 
« mediately march to their relief: can we do 
%a more glorious thing, than fave our coun- 
< trymen, and ſecure our own ſafety ? Per- 
e baps the gods have ſuffered thoſe raſh and. 
*«'perfidious men to fall into theſe diſaſters, 
« for having preſumed to depend upon their 
« own prudence, againſt their warnings; and 
« reſerved to us, who entirely depend on their 
guidance and protection, the honour of 
“ faving them. Follow therefore your leaders, 

% and take care to obey the orders you re- 


« ceive from them.“ This ſaid, he marched 


at their head, through the enemy's country, 
ordering his men to ſet all on fire where-ever 
they paſſed ;'and incamped that night within 
forty ſtades of the Thracian camp. The next 
morning, Timaſion, and his cavalry, were or- 
dered to march towards them, along with the 
guides; but, when they came to the field of 
' battle, they found neither the Areadians nor 
the enemy, but only ſome of the plunder, 
as ſheep” and oxen, with ſome old men and 
£3 GW T4 | 3 5 1 | women, 
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women, who told them, that the Theinkiune 
had abandoned the place the night before, 


and. the Arcadians had retreated that morn- 


ing. by break of day; but which way they 


were gone, they knew not. Xenophon was: 
immediately informed of this, and marched 
directly for the port of Calpe, where he found 


the Arcadians juſt arrived; and; ſoon after 


them, came in alſo Cheiriſophus, with his 2000 
men. The army being thus happily reunit-- 
ed, nothing was ſeen for a while, but the moſt- 
hearty. congratulations on all hands: after 
which they ſet about burying their dead; 
and as for thoſe who could not be found, 


they erected a large cenotaph to their me- 
mory, and crowned it with garlands, after 


the Grecian manner. On the next day, they 
Keld a general aſſembly; at which it was un- 
animouſly agreed, that, whoever, for the fu- 


ture, propoſed to divide the army, ſhould be- 


put to death: and Cheiriſophus having. loſt: 


his life by a medicine which he took in a fe- 


ver, the aſſembly choſe Neon the Aſinzan ro: 
facceed him, 


Br this time the army being whtour ſhips, 


and on the point of wanting proviſions, Teno- 
phon propoſed their marching by land; but, 


upon conſulting their victims, they met with 
nothing but ſiniſter omens, one at the heels: 


of another; till at length the ſoldiers began 


to ſuſpe&t ſome foul play, and that Xenophon 


was. at the bottom of it, and was ſtill bent on 


his old proje& of ſettling a- colony there: 


ſo that, to clear himſelf, - he was forced to 
publiſh through the army, that all perſons. 
| __" be 3 to view the victims, and: D 
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to invite all the ſkilful prieſts to come and aſ- 
ſiſt at them. On the next day, there was 
an extraordinary concourſe of both, and: 
x great number of victims was offered, 
with more than ordinary ſolemnity. This 
Was repeated three times, and not one pro- 
miſing omen to be found, but every thing. 
ſeeming to threaten ſome direful diſaſter. 
Upon this, Xenophon addreſſed himſelf to- 
the army, and propoſed, that, ſince the gods 
had declared againſt their departure, they 
ſhould now conſult them about a ſupply of 
- proviſions, fince their own were almoſt ſpent ;- 
and was immediately anſwered by a ſoldier, 
that he was informed, by a ſhip come the day 
before from Byzantium, that Gleander, go- 
vernor of that city, was, coming with tranſ-- 
ports and galleys: ſo that the gods, without 
doubt, directed them to ſtay for him. All the 
reſt declaring themſelves to be of the ſame 
mind, they new only conſulted the gods about 
a freſh ſupply of proviſions ;. but here likewife- 
the victims proved ominous. The next day, 
having no oxen left for ſacrifice, they were: 
obliged to buy ſome ſrom a cart; but theſe 
proved no more favourable than the former. 
Upon which Xenophan. cancluded, that they 
foreboded ſome danger in the attempt of go- 
ing in queſt of new plunder; | whilſt Neon 
was of opinion, that, in their preſent ſitua- 
tion, they ought to liſten te nothing, but to- 
the irreſiſtible voice of neceſſity. The whole 
army hereupon were divided; ſome making a- 
mere jeſt, not only of the ceremony of in- 
Ipecting the victims, but of diviflation in ge- 
neral; whilſt the prieſts and poets, and 1 
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of the philoſophers, argued very ſtrenuouſy | 


for. both. 

Ar length Neon being informed by att Hera- 
clean, that there were ſome villages near 
them where they might get ſome freſh ſup- 
plies, ordered a proclamation to be made, 
that thoſe who had a mind might go in queſt 
of proviſions, there being a guide ready to 
conduct them: upon which 2000 went out 
of the camp, armed and equipped for that 
expedition; but their ill ſucceſs was a freſh 
proof againſt the incredulous; which Xeno=- 
phon did not paſs by, without due animadver- 


fon: for Pharnabazus, who was governor of 


Phrygia, ſent a ſtrong detachment of horſe: 
againſt them, who killed about 500 Greeks, 
and put the reſt to flight; and thefe having 


rallied, retired to a neighbouring hill. Re- 


nophon no ſooner heard of this defeat, than. 
he put himſelf at the head of the choice of 
his army, and marched to their reſcue; and 


had the good ſucceſs to bring them back fafe- 


to the camp about ſun-ſet : they had ſcarcely 
eat their ſupper, before the Bithynians, co- 
ming up through the neighbouring thickets, 
ſurpriſed the advanced guard, killed ſome, 
and purſued the reſt to the camp. The a- 
larmed Greeks immediately ran to*their arms; 
but not thinking it ſafe to leave their camp 
in the night, for fear of ambuſhes, content- 
ed themſelves with continuing upon the 


watch, and reinforcing the outgards, till the 
next morning. 


Tux deeamped by break of day, and 


marched to a place of greater ſtrength, where 
"_ Fartnd themſelves with reinen * 
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a rench;: which- reached quite through the 
neck of land that led to: the promontory ; and 
this they had done by noon. At the ſame 
time arrived a veſſel from Heraclea, with freſh 
ſupplies of meal, barley, cattle, and wine. 
By the next morning Xenophon, having offer- 
ed the uſual facrifices, found the victims more 
favourable; about which time the prieſt, ha- 


. ving. likewiſe. obſerved an eagle on the lucky 


ſide, called out to him, to lead on. They 
paſſed the trench with great eagerneſs, to re- 
trieve their laſt defeat; and only Neon, and 
thoſe who were about forty five years of age, 
remained to guard the camp. After march-- 
ing fifteen ſtadia, they came to the bodies of. 
their ſlain, which they buried as they went 
on; and about mid-day they began to per- 
ecive the enemy's army, which conſiſted of 
ſeveral bodies of horſe and foot, and form- 
ed but one entire phalanx. At fight of them, 
the Greeks were inſpired with freſh courage; 
376d; the victims proving ſtill favourable, Ne- 

AKophon, among other proper diſpoſitions of 
Bis army, detached three companies of 200 
men each, to ſupport the main body, that, 
as ſoon as they had broken the phalanx, 
the enemy might intangle themſelves between 
thoſe three bodies; after which he propoſed 
marching immediately againſt them. 

- Tug Greek chiefs led on the van; but, 
before they could come at the valley where 
the Perſians were poſted, they were to croſs a 
pretty thick and difficult eopſe or valley: up- 
on which they made a halt, to conſult whe- 
ther it was proper to march through it. Xe+- 
nophon, Who led the rear, n at their 
2 | | * 
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halting, went inſtantly forward; and having 


heard their reaſon for it, ſpoke to them to 
this effect: You know, that I never wil- 
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lingly ſought dangers for you, but rather 
conſulted your ſafety even more than your 
glory; but, in this preſent fituation, we 
cannot go back without danger of being 


purſued, and having our rear cut off. Is 


it not, therefore, more ſafe to attack them 


with our arms to cover us, than to ſee 


them purſue us when we are defenceleſs, 
and when our flight will inſpirit the moſt 


cowardly among them? As for me, I had 
rather fall on with half the number of for- 
ces, than give way with twice as many: 


and, I believe, you think with me, that if 


we attack them, they will not have courage 


to ſtand, though, if we retire, they will 
not refuſe to purſue us. I cannot but 


look upon the thicket we are to croſs as an 


advantage worth contending for, becauſe 
it will make us engage with greater bravery 
when we ſee no hope of ſafety but in vi- 
ctory. As for tue enemy, I am glad they 
have an open country, and will not be at 
a loſs for variety of ways to fly from us; 


for I ſcarcely believe they will ſtand our 
firſt onſet : neither is this thicket more 
difficult or dreadful than many we have 
paſſed; and if it was, will it not be more 
. fo, if we do not overcome their horſe ? And 


will not the mountains we have trayerſed 
be ſtill more difficutt to repaſs, with ſuch 
a number of targeteers at our heels ? But 
ſhould we, by flight, be able to gain the 


Euxine-ſea, what will it avail us, ſeeing we 
EY | e 
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e have ales proviſions nor veſſels to waft 
5 us off? Had we not, therefore, better - at- 
© tack them now, when we have taken ſome 
< refreſhment, than to be attacked by them 
. © to-morrow morning, when we are «faſting ? 
The facrifices are favourable, the omens 
happy; let us not therefore give the ene- 
my time 'to ſup and oP where they 
pleaſe.“ 
Tuts ſpeech ſo animated the chiefs, that, 
with one conſent, they deſired him to put 
himſelf at their head; which he preſently did; 
and, having inſpirited his van-guard, with re- 
| minding them of the many battles they had 
gained, and what thoſe ought to expect who 
turned their backs, now they were happily 
got to the-gates of Greece; the words given 
were Jupiter the preſerver, and Hercules the 
conductor; and, after they had croſſed the 
wood-or valley, he diſpoſed them in form of 
a phalanx, and placed the targeteers. upon 
their. wings, ordering the pikemen to carry 
their pikes on their right ſhoulders till the 
trumpet ſounded, and then to preſent them, 
and move gently on. The onſet was reſolute 
on both ſides, and, the targeteers were ſo ea- 
ger for it, that,, inſtead of waiting for the 
ſignal, they ruſhed at once upon the Perfi- 
an cavalry and Bithynian infantry; and met 
With a ſtout repulſe, and gave way: but, as 
foon as the ſignal was given, and the Greek 
phalanx began to advance towards them at 
the ſound of their martial inſtruments, and 
to preſent their pikes, they immediately 
broke their ranks, and were put to flight. 
Timaſion, at the head of ſome Greek caval- 
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ty, purſued them, and flew a good number 


of runaways of their left wing: upon which 
their right quickly rallied, and poſted them- 
ſelves on an eminence; but, ſeeing the Greeks 
come full ſpeed to diſlodge them, they aban- 
doned it, and fled. As ſoon as the Greeks 
had got poſſeſſion of the poſt, they could per- 
ceive the barbarian infantry rallying * 
ſelves, and going to join the Perſian cavalr 
upon which it was immediately reſolved to fall 
upon them; which was done with ſuch. ſpeed 
and bravery, that the enemy were ſeized with 
a panick; and the cavalry ran into a nee 
bouring foreſt for ſhelter. | 

N1i6aT drawing on, the. Greeks did not 
think fit to purſue them thither ; but took the 
advantage of the remainder of light they had, 
to erect a trophy: after which, they returned 
to their camp, which was about ſixty ſtades di- 
ſtance. After this ſignal defeat, the Bithyni- 


ans abandoned the whole country - to the 
Greeks, who found an immenſe booty in it, 


notwithſtanding the care the inhabitants had 
taken to remove their beſt effects; all which 
they conveyed to the camp, and divided a- 
mong them, together with a large ſupply of 
all ſorts of proviſions. They now abounded 


with every thing, and waited for nothing but 


the return of Cleander with the expected 
tranſports. They were not a little ſurpriſed 
to ſee him come with only two galleys, which 
were ſent rather to diſcover the intentions of 


the cheifs, than to do them any real ſervice. 
However, he was received with all the defe- 
rence that was then paid to the Lacedemonians, 


who, ſince the taking the mw of Athens, had 
P alſumed 
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aſſumed a ſovereignty over all the other Gre- 
clan ſtates. He had in his company the infa- 
mous Dexippus, who had lately carried off a 
fifty-oar galley from Trebizond; and as he al- 
ways ſought after ſpoil more than glory, he 
delired the plunder might be committed to his 
charge: to which Cleander readily agreed. 
This occaſioned new diſturbances in the ar- 
my; for Dexippus having refuſed ſome ſol- 
diers their ſhare of the ſheep, under pretence 
that they belonged to the publick, was carry- 
ing one of them before Cleander, in order to 
have him puniſhed; accuſing him of threaten- 
ing to carry off the ſneep by force. Agaſias, 
who was Tenephon's intimate friend, met them; 
and, as the priſoner ſerved in his company, he 
ordered:him to be ſet at liberty. Upon which, 
ſeveral other ſoldiers being exaſperated a- 
gainit Dexippus, began to vent their rage, by 
throwing ſtones at him, and calling him many 
.opprobrious names; inſomuch that not only 
Dexippus and his attendants, but even Cle- 
ander, were obliged to retire. Xenophon did 
all he could. to diſſipate their fears, and appeaſe 
the tumult; but Cleander, as Governor of 
Byzantium, took upon him the ſole cogni- 
ſance and deciſion of the affair; and threaten- 
ed to ſend orders to the Bithypian towns to 
treat them as enemies, if they did not ſubmit 
to his ſentence. ; 4 8 | 
Tux army did not feem indeed much inti- 
midated by his threats; but Xenophon, who 
foreſaw the ill conſequence of exaſperating 
bim, ſummoned the army together, and, in a 
ſpeech, ſet before them the danger of letting 
. Aim depart in anger, ſeeing the Lacedemoni- 
| | ans, 
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ans, who were now maſters of all Greece, had 
it in their power to ſhut up all the Grecian 
cities againſt them: © For (ſaid he) he may 
„ ſhut up that of Byzantium againſt us, and 
« cauſe all the reſt to follow his example, and, 
at the ſame time, ſend ſuch a character of us 
to Anaxibius their Admiral, that it will be 
% difficult for ue, either to fail hence, or re- 
main here. I therefore am of opinion, that 
not only Agaſias, and the ſoldier he releaſed, 
but even myſelf, by whoſe orders, Cleander 
ſays, Agaſias acted, or any other he ſhalt. 
complain againſt, be forthwith ſent to him, 
Atto be tried.“ Hereupon Agaſias roſe up, 
and, having cleared Xenophon from the! impu-- 
tation, and himſelf of having acted any thing” 
unbecoming his character againſt the ' traitor: 
Dexippus, offered himſelf to go and be tried: 
by Cleander; and only. begged of them, that: 
they would order a number of their generals 
to accompany him, that, if he omitted any 
thing, they might ſpeak in his beharf. This: 
being granted, they, together with the. 
ſoldier, went to Cleander, before whom the 
whole affair was fairly ſtated. Both Agaſias 
and the foldier eaſily exculpated themſelves, in 
the opinion of the generals; though Cleander 
aſſumed an air of reſentment. But, whilſt he 
was at dinner, Xenophon, who feared the 
worſt from him, adviſed the army to depute 


ſome proper perſons to intercede for them; 


and they appointed him, with ſome other ge- 
nerals, particularly Pracontius the Lacedemo- 
nian, to plead in their behalf. 


Xr No H¹O accordingly addreſſed him to this 


effect :. .“ The men you demanded, O Clean» 
Th Ea - * 
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« der, are now before you; and the army not 
only makes you maſter of their fate, but of 
* its own. However, we preſume to conjure 
vou to ſpare them, on account of their ſig- 
«- nal ſervices; in return of which favour, we 
4 promiſe, that, if you ſhall think fit to be our 
general, we will convince you how obedi- 
ent we ſhall be to your commands; in which 
caſe, we deſire you witl bring to trial De- 
xippus, and ſuch as have incurred your diſ- 
pleaſure, and reward every one according 

to his merit.” His ſpeech had the deſired 
effect; and Cleander, ſwearing by Caſtor and 
Pollux, not only engaged to releaſe the two 

men, but to come over himſelf to them, and, 


«c 
ce 
60 
cc 
cc 


if the gods favoured them, to bring them into 


Greece. Your diſcourſe (added he) is very- 

different from the report I have heard of 
ſome of you, that you were endeavouripg 
to render the army diſafſected to the Lace- 
demonians.” His-anſwer was highly ap- 
plauded Ly the Greek generals, who returned 
with the two men. As for Cleander, he con- 


«c 
46 
40 


tracted an intimate friendſhip with &enophon, 


offered ſacrifices for their happy return inta 
Greece, and, after having obſerved the good 
order and diſcipline” of the army, became more 


deſirous than ever of commanding them. He 


accordingly offered up victims for three days 
ſucceſlively ; but, finding them contrary to his 


wiſhes, he called the generals together, and 


ſaid, ** The victims will not permit me to 
te conduct the army; but let not that diſcou- 


rage you; for it looks as if that honour was 


< referved for you. Go on therefore, and de- 
N. een upon meeting with the beſt reception 
cc | 

at 
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— 


_ & at Byzantium I am able to give you.” The 
ſoldiers having preſented him with the ſheep 
that belonged to the publick, he only accepted 
of them to return them again, and ſet fail pre- 
| ſently after; and the army, baving ſold the 
corn they had with them, marched through 
Bithynia. But, as they could meet with no- 
thing on the road to carry into. the territories 
of their friends, they reſolved to march back 
one day and a night; which furniſhed them 
with a good number of ſlaves and cattle ; and, 
after ſix days march, arrived at Chryſopolis, 
where they ſtaid ſeven days to ſell their booty. 
Tux were now Preparing to croſs the Bo- 
ſporus, in order to enter Byzantium; but 
Pharnabazus, who was then in that city, and 
was ſcarcely recovered from the panick which 
they had thrown him into, had taken care to 
inſpire the Lacedemonians, as well as their Ad- 
miral, with ſuch jealouſies about them, that 
th ey were, With great difficulty, admitted into 
the city; and had likewiſe engaged them to 
diſpatch the whole Greek army as faſt as poſ- 
fible into Greece, not thinking himſelf late {0 
long as they continued in the neighbourhood: 
of Aſia. The Admiral. accordingly ſent for 
their generals to Byzantium, and there pro- 
miſed, that, if the Greeks came ever, they 
ſhould have pay; and Cleander, when they 
were arrived, cauſed it to be preclaimed, that 
he would review them, and order proviſions to 
be found them for their march; but, inſtead 
of paying them, Anaxibius ordered them ta 
march out ef the town with: their arms and 
baggage, as if he deſigned to muſter; aud dif- 
mls: them. 4 — the olan expreũed n 
5 24 wall 


— 


N to gather together che {oldiers; who did 
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ſmall diſcontent and reluctance, pecauff they 


had no money to buy proviſions on their route. 
However, they obeyed, and were no ſooner 


got out of the city, with Xenophon and the 
other generals at their head, than the gates 
were immediately ſhut. Here the generals 
were told by Anaxibius, that they might now 


proceed on their march, and ſupply themſelves 
with proviſions from the Thracian villages, 


where they would find plenty, and then con- 


tinue their route into the Cherſoneſus, where 


Gniſcus was ordered to pay them. 
Tus foldiers, being acquainted with this 


piece of Lacedemonian treachery, failed not 


to reſent it as it deſerved, and ran forthwith 


to their arms. Immediately the city-gates 
were aſſaulted with hatchets, and other inſtru- 


ments, by ſome; others haſtened to the ſea, 
and got over the mole\into the town; whilſt 
a third party, who had tarried behind when 


the army marched out, broke the bars, and ſet 


the gates open; upon which thoſe without 


Tuſhed in, and ran through the ſtreets, as if 
they had taken the place by aſſault. The in- 


habitants, ſeeing this, fled, fome to their 
houſes, others to the ſhips, expecting every 
minute to be plundered and undone. Eteo- 
nicus, who had the care of the gates, fled like- 
wiſe to the citadel, and the Admiral to his fleet 
in a fiſning- boat; and, not thinking the cita- 


del's garriſon to be ſtrong enough to oppoſe 


them, ſent likewiſe for that of Chalcedon to 
their aſſiſtance. Xenophon, who ſaw the tu- 


mult, and dreaded the confequence of their 


plundering that metropolis, made all poſſible 


not 
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not then ſtay till he ſpoke; but told him, that 
he had now a fair opportunity of making his 
and their fortunes, by making himſelf maſter _ 
of the city, galleys, money, and people. To 
this he only anſwered, for the preſent, that he 
would follow their advice : but, added he, 
if this is your deſire, place yourfelves in 
your ranks immediately, and handle your 
arms. He cauſed the other chiefs to give the 
hke orders to. the reſt; who readily obeyed : 
and, being ranged in proper order, and filence p 
commanded, he ſpoke to this effect to them: 1 
| ; 


ö 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“J am not at all ſurpriſed at your reſent- 

ment for being ſo bafely impoſed upon ; 

but, if we wreak our revenge, not only on 1 
the Lacedemonians who have done it, but 2 
on the city, which is altogether innocent, 1 
conſider what muſt be the confequence of [ 
it: the former will declare us the enemies 
of Sparta, and its allies; and what hath 
lately happened in Greece, will eaſily tell us 
what we are to expect. When Athens de- 
clared againſt that republick, we had then 
400 galleys, either in our ſea-ports or arſe- 
nals; we had vaſt ſums in our treaſury, be- 
ſides a yearly income of no leſs than 1000 
talents, payable by our citizens and fo- 
reigners ; our dominions extended a great 
way, particularly over the iſlands of the 
Agzan ſea, as alfo over ſeveral rich cities 
on the coaſts of Greece and Aſia : notwith- 
Panding all which advantages, we were, as 
you all know, ſubdued by the Lacedemoni- 
ans. And what have we not to fear from 
their power, now they are united with the 
Achæans, and have raiſed it on the ruins of 

| ; ; ” Athens, 
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Athens, and its allies? Shall we now bring 
all the Greeks upon us, who are not yet out 


of the reach of the barbarians, and efpecial- 


ly of the Perſians, our moſt inveterate foes ? 
Should all theſe join forces againſt us, are 
we in a condition to withſtand them? For 
Heaven's fake, let us not go mad, and perith 
with diſhonour, by being declared enemies 
to our parents, friends, and relations; for 
theſe all live in the cities that will wage war 


againſt us; and not without reaſon, if, af- 


ter we have declined feizing on any of the 


| towns of the. barbarians we have vanquiſh- 


ed, we ſhould now plunder the very firſt. ci- 
ty of Greece we are arrived at. As for my- 


ſelf, may I be buried ten thouſand fathom 


deep, before I ſee you guilty of fuch a deed! 
If you are Greeks, I adviſe you to try, by 
your obedience to the maſters of Greece, 
to obtain juſtice. Should they even refuſe 


it, we ought-not, wronged as we are, to 
- deprive ourſelves of the poſſibility of re- 
turning home: rather let us depute ſome- 
proper perſons to aſſure Anaxibius, that 
we did not enter the town with any ho- 
ſtile views, but £0 obtain what hath been 


promiſed to us: and, if we fail in this, 
let him ſee, os we are ready to leave it 


again, not becauſe we have been ever- 


reached, but becauſe we are Walen to 


"obey. 


His e wes ee followed; 5 and 


proper officers deputed to the Admiral; who. 
promiſed, that they ſhould have no cauſe. to. 


repent of their ſubmiſſion ; and that he would 
ad forthwith an account of it to Pants: ; to 


the 


. 


to the end that orders might be given from 
thence, that they might be ſupplied with e- 
very thing on their march, and meet with 


the kinder reception in their country. Upon 


this, the army readily marched out of Byzan- 
tium; after which, Anaxibius cauled it to be 


proclaimed through the city, that, if any ſol- 


dier was found tarrying in it, he ſhould be 
ſold for a ſlave. 


Wuar further relates to the remainder of 
the Greek army, the differences among their 


generals, and the various ways which each 


took, according to his different views and 
intereſt, being ſomewhat foreign to our de- 
fign we ſhall omit, for fear of drawing to too 
great a length; though Xenophon hath left 
us a diffuſe account of it in the laſt book of 


his retreat. We have hitherto followed them 


through their greateſt difficulties and dangers, 
and through all the countries of their enemies, 
into the territories of their friends ; whence 
ſome imbarking on merchant-veſſels, arrived 
ſafe at their reſpective homes; whilſt others 
entered themſelves into foreign ſervice. Of 
theſe laſt was Xenophon ; who, being earneſtly 
invited by Seuthes King of Thrace, then at 
war with his rebellious ſubjects, choſe to en- 


ter into his ſervice, with as many of his men 


as were willing to follow him. The ill re- 
turns he and they met with from that un- 


grateful prince, notwithſtanding all his vaſt . 


-promiſes to them, will be ſeen at large in 
other hiſtory. All that we ſhall ſay of it 
here, by way of concluſion to this account, 
and to Xenophon's glorious life and actions, 
is, that Seuthes not only broke his word 
to 
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to him, but became his enemy, and would 
even have ſtripped him, and bis troops, of all 
the ſpoils they had brought from Perſia. 

A man of Xenophon's character, could net, 
without juſt indignation, behold ſuch perfidy 
and injuſtice; ſo. that, being quite ſick of the 
Thracian court and ſervice, he left his ſoldi- 
ers to the care and command of Thimbro the 
Lacedemonian General, who was ſent againſt 
Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabazus, to deliver the 
Aſiatic cities from the Perſian yoke, He next 
croſſed over to Lampſacus; where the Phli- 
aſian prieſt, Euclides, who came to congra- 
tulate him on his ſafe return, took the liber- 
ty to aſk him, how much gold he had brought 
with him? Xenophon readily anſwered, with 
an oath, that he had not enough left to car- 
ry him home, (for the Athenians had not 
yet baniſhed. him), unleſs he ſold his horſe 
and equipage. The Lampſacians, however, 
ſent. him the uſual preſents, in token of hoſ- 
pitality; and, upon his offering ſacrifices, the 
prieſt was convinced of his poverty, and he 
was actually forced to ſell his horſe for 50 
daries. 

From Lampſacus they went to Ophrynion, 
and thence on the next day to Troas; and, 
paſſing over mount Ida, came to Antandrus; 
and thence, coaſting along the Lydian ſea, 
came to the plains of Thebes. They paſſed 
next through Adramyttium and Certonicum, 
to the- plain of Caicus; and thence reached 
to Pergamos, a city in Myſia. Here Xeno- 
phon was informed, that Aſſidates, a rich Per- 
ſian ſatrap, lay incamped in the plain, and 
* be _ e with all his wealth. 
— 
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He marched that very night, with ſome of 
his faithful friends, and about 600 men, and 
attacked him about midnight; but the Perſian 


having been reinforced from ſeveral parts, 


they were repulſed for this time: they made, 
however, a ſafe retreat; and, on the next 
day, began a more ſucceſsful attempt againſt 
him, in ſome villages near the walls of Par- 
'thenium ; where he took him, with his wife, 
children, horſes, and all his riches; and then 
returned to Pergamos. By this time, Xeno- 
phon had no reaſon to complain any longer 
of his poverty; the Lacedemonian, and other 
generals, as well as the ſoldiers, having unani- 
mouſly agreed to fele& for him, not onl. 

horſes, but yokes of oxen, and other thingss 
ſo that he had it now in his power, as he 
words it, fo oblige & friend, _ 

T rx1mBRo being by this time arrived, took 
upon him the command ef the army, and 
joined that of Xenophon to the reſt of rhe 
Greek forces, and purſued his war againſt the 
two Perſian ſatraps; and Xenophon retired, 
with a deſign to ſpend the remainder of his 
days 4n ſolitude and privacy; wherein he 


took care ro preſerve that glory which he 


had acquired at the head of tfe'army. The 
city of Athens having condemned him to ba- 
niſhment for having ſerved under Cyrus, he 
had for ſome time followed the famed Age- 


filaus King of Sparta, and was treated by. 


him with all the marks of eſteem and friend- 
ſhip; but, after having ſerved ſome cam- 
paigns under him, he retired to the city of 
Sciluns, where he wrote his hiſtory, and 
philoſophical works; and continued a zealous 


* 


votary _ 
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votary to the gods, who had brought him 
ſafe through ſo many perils. 

Oxz part of the ſpoils he had gained, he 
beſtowed in building a noble temple to Diana, 
after the model of that of Epheſus. The 
ſtatue of that goddeſs was of ebony, and ex- 
actly like the golden one at Epheſus, and was 
to be ſeen in Pauſanias's time. The temple 
was built in the midſt of a foreſt, watered by 
the river Helene; and at the entrance of it 
were inſcribed theſe words, Territory conſe- 
crated to Diana. He likewiſe ordered annual 
ſacrifices to her; and, on the day appoint- 
ed for that feſtival, the tenths of the product 
of that territory were offered to the goddeſs ; 
and the reſt were performed with the greateſt 
ceremony, a vaſt concourſe of people attend- 
ing; the edifice being on the high-road be- 


tween Sparta and Olympia, and about twenty 


ſtades from the temple of Jupiter Olympius. 
So that this grand feaſt, which was alſo pre- 
ceeded with a general hunting of the Scilun- 
tines, and other neighbouring towns, and with 
other marks of joy, ſeems deſigned, by its 
founder, as a perpetual monument of this 
glorious retreat. His ſons uſually aſſiſted at 
the hunting; and it was on their account 
that he wrote his two treatiſes of hunting and 
horſemanſhip ; in which he endeavours to in- 
cutcate the beauty and virtue of making our 
delights ſubſervient to religion, of which all 
his writings ſhew his heart to have been full. 

Thus ended this noble expedition, which 
our author concludes in the following words: 
* The whole of the way, both of the expedi- 
tion and retreat, conſiſted of two 

' 66 an 


a ee e 


e and fifteen days march, of eleven hundred 
and fifty five paraſangs, and of thirty four 


„ thouſand fix hundred and fifty ſtades; and 


the time. employed in both, of à year and 
three months.” 


4 A ſuccind account of the dreadful perſecution 
| the Tews wnderwent at Alexandria, and of 


PriLo's embaſſy to the e Caius Gn 
_ gula. 


be ah HIS dreadful perſecution happened in the 
2d year of the Emperor Caligula's reign, 
and 39th of the Chriſtian æra, while Egypt was 
governed by a Roman knight, named Avillius 
F laccus, to whole bafe connivance it was chief - 
ly owing. Flaccus had governed that province 
with great reputation, during the five laſt 
years of the reign of Tiberius, who had a par- 
ticular value and kindneſs for him. But, up- 
on the death of that prince, and the acceſſi- 


on of Caligula to the empire, he changed his 


conduct, grew remiſs in the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, and made it his whole ſtudy to gain 
the affections of the people of Alexandria 
hoping, by that means, to recommend himſelf 
to the favour of the new Emperor, whoſe re- 
ſentment he dreaded ; and, indeed, not with- 
out reaſon; for he was no friend to the fami- 
ly of Germanicus : and was generally thought 

to have contributed to the diſgrace and death 
of Agrippina, the mother of Caligula. Three 
crafty Egyptians, Dionyſius, Lampo, and Iſido- 
rus, who had been declared enemies to Flaccus, | 
pred he ruled with due ſeverity, being ap. 


2 priſed 
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priſed of his fears, remonſtrated to him, un- 
der colour of friendſhip, that the ſureſt means 
of winning the hearts of the Alexandrians, was 
to withdraw his protection from the Jews, of 
whom many thouſands lived in Alexandria, and 
to abandon them to the mercy of the Egypti- 
ans, who had ever borne an irreconcileable ha- 
tred to the Jewiſh nation. This counſel Flac- 
cus readily embraced ; well knowing, that it 
would not diſpleaſe the Emperor, whoſe ha- 
tred the Jews had provoked, by refuſing to 
acknowledge his pretended divinity. Beſides, 
Flaccus was, of himſelf, at ſeems, no friend'to 
the Jewiſh nation: for that people having the 
year: before, in- the firft month of Caligula's 
reign, decreed him all the honours which were 
conſiſtent with their religion, and conſigned 
the decree to Flaccus, that, by his means, it 
might be conveyed to the Emperor, he, in- 
ſtead of tranſmitting it to Rome, as he pro- 
miſed to do, ſuppreſſed it; which was doing 
them the greateſt unkindneſs imaginable, and 
drawing upon them the reſentment of a cruel 
and ambitious. prince. 

In the mean time, Agrippa, A had been 
ſet at liberty by Caligula, and declared King 
of the tetrarchy, whieh his uncle Philip had 
held, with the addition of that of Lyfanias, 
arriving from Rome at Alexandria, on his 
journey to his new kingdom, was inſulted by 
the populace of that metropolis in a moſt out. 
ragious manner; though, to avoid the con- 
courſe of people, he had entered the city by 
night. As Flaccus winked at theſe inſults, in- 
ſtead. of reſtraining them, the rabble grew 
more outragious; 7 N aſſembling in crowds, 
bY 1: IS | % | began, 
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began, with great tumult and uproar, to de- 
mand, that the ſtatues of Caius might be 
placed in the Jewiſh oratories, or places of 
prayer; of which there were many in Alexan- 
dria, and all over Egypt. Flaccus not offer- 
ing to oppoſe, but ſceming rather to approve 
the deſign, the rabble thronged immediately 
to the oratories, cut down the groves and 
trees about them, levelled ſome of them with 
the ground, and ſet fire to others; which, to- 
gether with the oratories, conſumed ſeveral 
noble monuments erected by the emperors in 
honour of the Jews, and a great many ad- 
joining houſes. Such oratories as the rioters 
could not demoliſh, becauſe the Jews, who 
lived near them, were very numerous, they 
prophaned, by placing in them the Emperor's 
ſtatues. In the largeſt of them all, they erect- 
ed a ſtatue of braſs, repreſenting Caius in a 
_ chariot drawn by four horſes, which had been 
formerly conſecrated to Cleopatra, the great 
grandmother of the laſt queen of that name. 
They did not, as Philo obſerves, ſhew great 
reſpect for Catus, in dedicating -to' him what 
had been formerly dedicated to a woman. But 
the merit, on which they laid the chief ſtreſs, 
was their increafing the number of temples 
conſecrated to his pretended deity; though, 
even in that, they did not ſo much regard his 
honour, as the ſatisfying their own hatred to- 
the Jews. The Alexandrians took care to ac- 
quaint the Emperor with the tranſactions of 
each day, who is ſaid to have read their ac- 
counts with incredible fatisfaction, partly be- 
cauſe he hated the Jews, and partly becauſe 
he believed the Alexandrians chiefly actuated, 
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in. afficting the Jews, by a ſincere zeal for his. 
honour. The example of Alexandria was fol- 
lowed by ali the other cities. ef Egypt; in 
which province there were at this time a mil- 
lion of Jews, and a vaſt number of oratories, 
of which the largeſt and moſt beautiful were 
ſtyled ſpnagogues : all which were either de- 
moliſhed, or conſumed by fire, or profaned 
with the Emperor's ſtatues. 

A few days after the Jews had been thus 
ſtript of their oratories, Flaccus publiſhed' an 
edict, declaring all the Jews aliens at Alexan- 
dria,. without allowing them time - to make 
good their claim to the rights of citizens, 
which they had long enjoyed undiſturbed. The 
| Jews, who were never famous for bearing in- 
_ juries with patience, when they could prevent 
or revenge them, made, in all likelihood, ſome 
efforts towards the maintaining of their rights 3 
which, though Philo has not thought fit te 
mention, gave, probably, occaſion to greater 
diſorders. For the Alexandrians, conſidering 
them as men abandoned by the Emperor to 
their mercy, laid hold of this opportunity to 
vent their rage upon a people whom they had 
ever abhorred, and looked upon as enemies 
to the reſt of mankind. The city of Alexan- 
dria was at that time divided into five quar- 
ters, which took their names from the firſt 
five letters of the alphabet. In each of theſe . 
ſome Jews dwelt; but two were almoſt en- 
tirely peopled by them, and thence called the 
quarters of the Jews. I hey were, therefore, 
by the outragious multitude, violently driven 

out of all the other parts of the city, and con- 

fined to one quarter; the houſes from * 
b t. * ; 
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they had been driven, were plundered, and 
all their effects ſeized, as if they had been 
conquered in war. T he rioters did not, ſays 
Philo, commit theſe robberies like thieves in 
the night, Who are afraid of being brought 


to juſtice, but in the face of the fun, ſhew-- 


ing what they had taken to all they met,. 
with as much confidence, as if it had been an 
inheritance or purchaſe : nay, they publickly 
divided the ſpoil in the market-place,. in the 
preſence of thoſe very perſons whom they had- 
plundered, adding mockery to their violence. 
As Flaccus never offered to check or re-- 
| ſtrain, them, they broke open the ſhops and 


warehouſes of the Jewiſh merchants, which 


were then ſhut on account. of the publick 
mourning for the death of: Druſilla, the Em 
peror's lifter; and thence conveyed away, and. 
fold to the beſt bidder all their effects. Thus: 
were the Jews at once driven from their ha- 
bitations, reduced to beggary,. and cooped up- 
in a narrow corner of the city; where: the A- 
lexandrians doubted not but they would ſoon 
periſh, either by the inconveniencies of the 
place, for moſt of them were obliged: to ly 


in the open air; or by famine, for they were 


allowed. to carry no proviſions. along with- 


them; or by the infection of the air, and want 


of free reſpiration, many thouſands of men, 
women, and children, being ſhut. up in ſo:cloſe- 
and ſmothering a place. Ther Alexandrians- 
watched them narrowly; night: and days,, to- 
prevent them from making their eſcape, But, 
in the end, hunger prevailing. over. fear, feve-- 
ral found means tæer withdraw, either to the 
| fea· ide, or to ſome remote burying- places; but 
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ſuch of them as were diſcovered, were tortu- 
red in a moſt cruel manner, put to death, and 
their bodies ignominiouſly dragged through | 
the ſtreets of the city. Thoſe Jews who, not 
having any notice of the uproar, happened 
to come to the city from their country-hou- 
fes, were treated with the ſame cruelty, and* 
| Hurried away to the torture, or torn in pieces 
by the enraged multitude. Some of the rio- 
ters lay night and day on the banks of the ri- 
ver, waiting there for the Jewiſh merchants ; 
and as ſoon as any veſſel arrived belonging to 
that nation, they leaped.into it, feized the ef- 
fects, and then burnt it, together with the 
owners. In ſhort, when the Jews appeared i in 
any part of the city, except the narrow quar- 
ter alloted to them, they were ſure of being 
tortured in a moſt barbarous manner, and 
maſſacred. The leaſt inhumane among the 
rioters diſpatched them with the ſword, or 
with fire, often burning whole families, with- 
out reſpecting the old men, or pitying the in- 
fants; and employing for fuel ſuch of their 
effects as no one thought worth purchaſing, 
Others, more cruel], to prolong the torments 
of thoſe unhappy wretches, having tied them 
to ſtakes, kindled round them fires of moiſt 
and green wood; fo that, after they had long 
borne the torment of a flow fire, they periſh- 
ed at length, ſuffocated with the ſmoke, when 
their bodies were but half burnt, Others, 
with ropes faſtened to. their feet, were drag- 
ged through the ſtreets and publick places of 
the city; the populace infufting their bodies 
even after they were dead, trampling them un- 
der Foot, and mangling them with ſuch brutal 
4 eruelty, 
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eruelty, that not one member remained en- 
tire, to intitle them to a funeral. They then, 
by way of mockery, pretended to bewail thoſe 
they had thus inhumanely butchered : But, if 
any of their friends or relations lamented 
them in earneſt, they were immediately ſeized, 

whipt without mercy, and, after ſuffering all 


the torments which cruelty itſelf could invent, 


condemned to the i EN puniſhment of 
the croſs. g 


Fraccus might, with one word, have 


put a ſfop to the fury of the populace ; 
but he, the whole time, pretended ignorance 
of the very things he ſaw and heard. How- 


ever, he ſent at laſt for the leading men a- 


mongſt the Jews, as if he deſigned to make 
up all differences between them and the 
people of Alexandria. The Jews had at Ale- 
xandria an ethnarch, or chief of their nation, 
whom Joſephus calls, as 1s commonly believed, 

alabareb. They had likewiſe a council, which 
was eſtabliſhed by Auguſtus; and out of this 
Flaccus cauſed thirty eight perſons to be 
feized, to be bound like criminals, ſome with 
cords, others with chains, and, in that condi- 
tion, to be dragged through the great market- 
place to the theatre, where the people were 
celebrating the birth-day of Caius; and there, 
in the preſence of their enemies, to be whipt 
ſo unmercifully, that ſome of them died ſoon 


after. In inflifting this puniſhment, he choſe 


the moſt ignominious. method, ( for different 
methods were then in uſe), treating them: as 
publick thieves and robbers. Thoſe who out- 
lived this cruel puniſhment were an ada ae 
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and kept under cloſe confinement, till Flac- 
eus himſelf was arreſted; that is, from the 
thirty firſt of Auguſt, which was Caius's birth- 
day, to the latter end of September. During 
thi: ſolemnity, which ſeems to have laſted ſe-- 
veral days, many Jews were crucified, : after, 
the people aſſembled in the theatre had divert- 
ed themſelves, with ſcourging, racking, and. 
torturing them at their pleaſure. With theſe 
ſcenes of cruelty they were daily entertained, 
till the Jews, either expiring on the rack, or 
hurried away to execution, gave room to- 
dancers, players, and other diverſions in uſe 
among the Romans; diverſions truly leſs hor- 
rible, but perhaps net more innocent. Such 
women, as were ſuſpected to be Jews, were 
by the inſulting populace ſeized, carried into 
the market-place, and there expoſed naked to 
ublick view. Thoſe who proved not to be 
ews, were immediately diſmiſſed ;, but to the 
ewiſh women they cauſed hogs fleſh to be 3 im- 
mediately brought, which if they eat, they 
too were diſmiſſed untouched; but if, on the 
contrary, they adhered to their law, they: 
were expoſed to the greateſt indignities ima- 
ginable, racked with all manner of torments, 
and put to a cruel death. Such was the con- 
dition of the Jews at Alexandria, for the ſpace 
of about two months; for the perſecution con- 
tinued to the feaſt of tabernacles. 
-  Kix6: Agrippa, upon whoſe arrival the tu- 
mult began, did not, in all likelichood, con- 
tinue long in a city where he had: been ſo w 
Feceived. However, during his ſtay there, be 
was informed of the decree formerly made at 
the * Jews in honour. of Caius, an 
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procured a copy of it; which he immediate- 
ly tranſmitted to Rome, acquainting the Em- 
peror, at the ſame time, with the conduct of 
Flaccus, who had ſuppreſſed it. This provo- 
ked Caius to ſuch a degree, that he immedi- 
ately diſpatched a centurion, by name Baſ- 
ſus, with a band of ſoldiers, to ſeize Flaccus. 
Baſſus arrived in a few days at Alexandria, 
and, landing by night, inquired for the officer 
. who commanded the troops quartered in the 
city, with a deſign. to impart to him the Em- 
peror's orders, that he might hold his men 
ready in caſe of any reſiſtance. A ſoldier, 
whom he met in the ſtreet, informed him, 
that the officer ſupped that night with Flac- 
cus, at the houſe of one Stephanio. Here- 
upon the centurion ſent one- of his ſoldiers, 
in the diſguiſe of a ſlave, to Stephanio's houſe ; 
who, upon his return, informed him, that Flac- 
eus was attended only by a ſmall number of 
his domeſticks, and that no foldiers were to be 
ſeen in or about the houſe. Upon this intel- 
ligence, Baſſus immediately entered with all 
his men ; and, having left a party to guard 
the gates, went with the reſt directly to the 
banqueting-hall, where, to the great terror of 
the gueſts, he ſeized Flaccus, without meet- 
ing with the leaſt oppoſition, and carried him 
in bonds on board his veſſel. Flaccus ſtarting 
up, when the centurion firſt appeared, at- 
. tempted to make his eſcape ; but finding him 
ſelf, in a minute, ſürrounded by armed men, 
he looked upon himſelf as loſt, and yielded. 
When neus of what had happened were 
brought to the Jews, who continued ſtill ſhut: 
up in the ſame places hey did not, at firſt, 
give 
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give any credit to it, but looked upon it as a 
ſnare laid for them. However, conjecturing, 
from the noiſe and uproar which they heard 
in the night, that ſomething extraordinary 
had happened, ſome of them ſtole out, and, 
upon their return, confirmed the joyful ti- 
dings, that Flaccus was certainly arreſted. 
Hereupon, with one voice, they returned 
thanks to the Almighty for their deliverance, 
paſſed the reſt of the night in finging hymns, 
and, upon the return of the day, went all in 
a body to the ſea-ſide, to renew there, as 
they had. no oratories where they might aſ- 
ſemble, their thankſgiving with more ſole- 
mnity.. . 
Soo after, Baſſus ſet ſail with his priſoner, 
who, after having ſuffered much during the 
voyage, arrived at length at Rome; where he 
had the mortification to ſee himſelf accuſed 
by Ifidorus and Lampo, who, with their flat- 
tering ſpeeches, had put him upon perſecu- 
ting the Jews. But his greateſt enemy was 
the Emperor himſelf, who, on this occaſion, af- 
ſuming the quality of a judge, condemned him 
to baniſhment, declared his eſtate and all his 
effects forfeited, and ſeized them for himſelf. 
Tux grievances of the Alexandrian Jews did 
not end with the authority. of Flaccus. The 
tumult ſtiH continued; that unhappy people 
were ſtill cruelly inſulted by the inraged po- 
pulace: and the magiſtrates of Alexandria 
refuſed to acknowledge the Jews for citizens, 
fince Flaccus had declared them aliens. Here- 
upon both parties reſolved to ſend deputies 
to Rome, and refer the deciſion of their con- 
troverſy to the Emperor. At the head of the 
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| Jewiſh embaſſy was Philo, and the celebrated 


Apion the chief of the ambaſſadors from the 5 


— 


city of Alexandria. 
Tux ambaſſadors were, according to Joſe- 
phus, three of each ſide ; but five, according to 


Philo, who was one of them, and conſequently | 


is more to be depended upon, if we will not ſup- 
poſe, with a modern writer, who ſtrives to re- 
concile Philo and Joſephus, that two more were 
afterwards fent by the Jews, and the like num- 
ber by the Alexandrians. They ſet out from 
Alexandria in the midſt of winter; and, arri- 
ving at Rome, were forced to wait there till the 
return of Caius from Gaul, which happened 
on the thirty firſt day of Auguſt. The Jewiſh 
ambaſſadors, in the mean time, conveyed to the 
Emperor, by means of King Agrippa, who was 
then at Rome, a memorial, wherein they laid 


before him their deplorable condition; ac- 


quainted him with the hardſhips they had un- 
dergone; aſſured him of their attachment to 
his perſon and government; and, in a moſt 


ſubmiſſive manner, implored his protection. 


When the Emperor returned to Rome, the A- 
lexandrian ambaſſadors gained privately, with 
great ſums and larger promiſes, the famous 
Helico; who was by birth an Egyptian, and 
had formerly been a ſlave, but was then in 
great favour with Caius, and his chamberlain. 
The Jewiſh deputies were no ſooner inform- 
ed, that Helico had been gained over by their 
enemies, and done them all the ill offices with 
the Emperor that lay in his power, than they 
ſtrove, in their turn, to bring him over to 


their intereſt; but he would not hearken to 


nn of 'their propoſals 3 ** would not ſo 
much 
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much as allow them acceſs to him. They 
therefore reſolved to apply directly to the Em- 
peror; and accordingly drew up a memorial, 
which was but an abſtract of the longer addreſs 
which they had a little before tranſmitted. to 
him by means of Agrippa. This they pre- 
ſented to him in the field of Mars, as he was 

coming from the gardens of his mother Agrip- 
pina. Caius received the ambaſſadors with a 
chearful and ſmiling countenance, and ſigni- 
fied zo them, with a ſign of his right hand, 
that he would befriend.them; nay, he order- 
ed Homulus, the introducer of ambaſſadors, 
to acquaint them, that he would hear them 


 . himſelf, as ſoon as he was at leiſure. From 


this favourable reception, it was generally 
concluded, that the Jews would gain their 
cauſe, and triumph over their enemies. But 
Philo, whom age and experience had taught 
not to lay great ſtreſs upon fair words and 


outward appearances, dreaded the effects of 


the Emperor's pretended friendſhip, and rea- 
ſoned with himſelf thus: Here are ambaſla- 
“ dors from all parts of the world; and why 
« ſhould the Emperor diſtinguiſh us from the 
«.reſt? He knows we are Jews, and conſequent- 
ly, that we ſhould think ourſelves happy to 
< be only treated like other nations. Can we 
£© reaſonably expect any. extraordinary favour 
© from a prince of another nation, or ſuppoſe 
e that he has not a greater kindneſs for the 
% Alexandrians than for us? He is partial to 
© them without diſpute; and for their ſake it 
* is, that he is eager to determine the affair. 
J thould be glad he would prove an impar- 
tial judge; but am afraid we ſhall find him 


> 
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* an advocate for them, and an enemy to 
% us.” In the mean time Caius, leaving Rome, 
went to ſee one of his magnificent palaces, 
which ſtood on the ſea-ſide; and thither the 
Jewiſh ambaſſadors followed him, expecting e- 
very moment to be called and heard by him, 
purſuant to the promiſe he made to them by Ho- 
mulus. At Puteoli they were firſt informed of 
the danger they were in, not only of loſing their 
cauſe againſt the Alexandrians, but of ſeeing 
their religion and nation utterly extirpated, 
in virtue of the order which the Emperor had 
tranſmitted to Petronius, governor of Syria, 
commanding him to ſet up his ſtatue in the 
temple of Jeruſalem. Upon this intelligence, 
Philo, ſeeing no proſpe& of ſucceſs as to the 
buſineſs with which he was charged, would 
have returned home with his colleagues, could 
he have done it with honour. But though he 
now deſpaired of ſucceſs, yet he thought that 
his dropping the ſuit might be looked upon 
as the effect of fear; and that his country- 
men, who had ſent him, might with' ſome rea- 
ſon complain, as if, through want of courage, 
he had betrayed their cauſe, However, the 
ſtorm which threatened the Jews, on account 
of the ſtatue of Caius, ſoon blew over, and 
Philo was in the end admitted, with his col- 
leagues, to the Emperor's preſence. But they 
no ſooner appeared before him, than, from 
the fierceneſs of his looks, they concluded, 
that the Emperor intended to act, not like a 
judge, but as an accuſer rather, and a party; 
for, inſtead of adviſing with men of know- 
| ledge and experience, and hearing both ſides 
indifferently in their turns, eſpectally in a caſe 
of this conſequence, where the lives and li- 
35 berties 
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berties of ſo many men were at take; and pri- 

vileges diſputed, which, for the ſpace of four 
hundred years, had never ſo much as been 
called in queſtion, the tyrant gave them plain- 
ly to underſtand, that he did not deſign to 
proceed according to the ordinary methods of 
law and juſtice. | The Emperor was then at a 


ſmall diſtance from the city, paſſing a few 


days at. two country-ſeats, which, it ſeems, 
ſtood very near each other, and had formerly 
belonged to Mæcenas and Lamias. Having 
therefore commanded the gardens belong- 

ing to both houſes, and the ſeveral apart- 
ments, to be opened, in order to view them, 
and entertain himſelf with the curioſities 
there, he ſent at the fame time for the Jewiſh 
and Alexandrian ambaſſadors, who were intro- 
_ duced to him while he was thus employed. 
Philo and his colleagues no ſooner came into 
the Emperor's preſence, than they threw them- 
{elyes proſtrate at his feet, addreſſing him with 
the titles of Emperor and Auguſtus. The 
Emperor received them, notwithſtanding the 
profound reſpect they ſhewed him, in ſuch 
manner, that they began to deſpair, not only 
of ſucceſs in their embaſſy, but even of their 
lives: For with angry looks, and a ſcornful 
ſmile, Are not you execrable wretches, ſaid 
he, declared enemies of the gods, ſince you 
« have the impudence to diſpute a divinity that 
all the world acknowledges ; and. to ſet up 
againſt Caius a god, wkom you cannot ſo 
much as name? At the ſame time, lift- 
ing up his hands towards heaven, he uttered 
ſuch blaſphemies, as Philo, who was ſtruck with 
e in one them, dares not repeat. The 


Alexandrian 
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Alexandrian ambaſſadors, concludify from this 
reception, that they had already gained their 
cauſe, could not diſſemble their joy; and there 
was not one attribute peculiar to God, which 
they did not indifferently aſeribe to Caius, 
who was highly delighted with their Aattery. 


In order to provoke him {till more againſt the 


Jews, Ifidorus, a crafty inſinuating flanderer, 
addreſſed the Emperor thus: If you knew, 


60 


cc 


ſaid he, the mortal hatred which theſe men, 


and their whole nation, bear to you, you, 


would abhor and deteſt them much more 
than you do. When all the world were 


offering up their vows and prayers for the 


ſafety of your perſon, and the proſperity of 
your government, theſe alone, I mean all 
the Jews without exception, ſtood out with 
their uſual ſtubbornneſs and obſtinacy.“ At 


theſe words, the Jews cried ont with one 


voice, © That they were ſlandered; that they 


cc 
6c 


had offered hecatombs and en for the 


happineſs of Caius, and the empire; and 
that, after they had ſprinkled the altar with 


the blood of the victims, they did not feaſt 
among themſelves, as moſt other nations do, 
upon the fleſh, but committed the whole ſa- 


crifice to the facred fire: And this, added 
they, we have done upon three remarkable 


_ occaſions ;. upon your acceſſion to the em- 


pire; upon your recovery from that fit of fick- 
neſs, which proved ſo ſenſible an affliction to 


moſt nations; and; finally, for the fucceſs of 


your arms in Germany. ou did, perhaps, 
offer ſacrifices, replied Gaius; T allow it: but 


it was to another, not to me: and what ho- 
nour do I receive from your ſacrificing to 
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& Senden 2?” Theſe blaſphemous words ſtruck 


us, ſays Philo, with horror, and chilled the ve- 
ry blood in our veins. In the mean time, 
Caius hurried from one apartment to an- 
other, taking a view of all the rooms and of- 
fices, finding fault where any thing was amiſs, 
and directing how it ſhould be mended. Thus 
he viſited every corner of both houſes; the 


Jews being obliged all along to attend him, 
though. joſtled and derided by the whole com- 
pany, eſpecially by their adverſaries, who were 
the whole time mimicking them, like buffoons 
on the ſtage : and truly the whole, ſays Philo, 

looked rather like a comedy, than a ſerious: 


negotiation; but, as they were now at the 


mercy of the tyrant, who was both their judge 
and their enemy, they had no defence left them 
but filence and patience. After Gaius had gi- 
ven ſome neceſſary orders about his buildings, 
he turned to the Jews, and gravely aſked them, 
«© Why they ſo much ſcrupled eating hogs- 
* fleſh?” Hereupon the whole company, ſome 


out of flattery, others becauſe they: were di- 
verted with the queſtion and mockery, burſt 


into ſo loud a laughter, that ſome of Caius's 
officers were highly offended at the liberty 

they took, thinking it inconſiſtent with the 
reſpect due to the majeſty of the Prince. To 
the Emperor's queſtion, the Jews anſwered with 
great reſpect, © That ſeveral people and pla- 


© ces had their ſeveral faſhions and cuſtoms; 
6c 


and that their adverſaries were prohibited | 
ſome things, as well as they: ſome people, 
for inſtance, ſaid one of them, abſtain from 
« lamb.” Very well, replied Caius merrily ; 
I cannot blame them; for lambs-fleih is not 


1 very 
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& very ſavoury.” After the Emperor had thus 
rallied and ridiculed them for ſome time, in the 
end he aſked them, all on a fudden, in a paſſion, 
What title they had to the privileges of A- 
& lexandrian citizens, and to the freedom of 
that city?” Hereupon they began to lay 


before him their reaſons; but he, finding they 


were of great ſtrength, and not knowing how 
thoſe which they had already alledged could 
be well confuted, ſtarted up, in the midſt of 
their diſcourſe, and ran into a great hall ;. 


where, after he had walked a while, he cauſed 


the windows to be ſhut; and them return- 
ing to the Jewiſh ambaſladors, ke aſked them, 
with an air more compoſed, What they 
« had to ſay?” But they had ſcarce begun 
10 ſpeak, when Caius, inſtead of hearkening 
to them, left them again, and ran, in great 
haſte, into another room, to ſee ſeveral ori- 
ginals done by the moſt famous painters of 
antiquity. The Jews, finding themſelves ſo- 
often interrupted, and expecting nothing from 


o mercileſs a- tyrant, but immediate death, 


had recourſe. to the true, for protection a- 
gainſt the pretended god. Their prayers were 
heard; and Caius, without further outrages,. 
diſmiſſed them, ſaying, © Theſe men are not 
« ſo. wicked, as ignorant and unhappy, in not: 


8 believing me to be a god.” The Jewith de- 


puties departed, reckoning themſelves fortunate 
in having thus eſcaped with their lives ſafe x; 
not that they dreaded any kind of death, fays 
Philo, which, had it been any way conducive 
to the preſervation of their law, they would,. 


with great pleafure, have embraced ;. but be- 


cauſe their deſtruction would have bens inevi- 
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tably attended with the utter ruin of thoſe 
who had ſent them. As for the ſubject of 
their embaſſy, they could. not promiſe them- 
ſelves a favourable ſentence from a judge, who 
_ would not ſo:much as hear them, being high- 
ly incenſed againſt their whole nation, as the 
only pedple ſubject to Rome who refuſed to 
acknowledge his divinity. They continued in 
the city, waiting with the greateſt anxiety 
- imaginable for the deciſion of their cauſe ; for, 
upon- the ſentence which the Emperor might 
think fit to pronounce, depended the fate of 
the whole Jewiſh nation; who would be eve- 
ry where perſecuted, and ſtripped of their 
effects, privileges, oratories, &c. if the Empe- 
ror ſhould countenance the Alexandrians in 
their- cruel and unwarrantable proceedings a- 
gainſt them. Joſephus ſeems to ſpeak. of an- 
other audience granted by. Caius to the Jewiſh 
and Alexandrian ambaſladors; wherein Apion 
inveighed with great bitterneſs againſt the 
Jews, alledging many things againſt them + but 
his main charge was, That whereas temples and 
altars were erected to Caius by all other nations, 
and the ſame adoration paid to him, as to the 
reſt of the gods, the Jews alone obſtinately re- 
fuſed either to conſecrate images to him, or to 
{wear by his name. When Philo was about 
to reply in behalf of the Jews, Caius, in a 
great rage, commanded him to be ſilent, and 
with dreadful menaces bid him be gone. 
Hereupon Philo, turning to his colleagues, 
Let us take courage, ſaid he; now Caius is 
* againſt us, God will be for us.” What 
ſentence Caius pronounced in the end, we 
find. nowhere recorded : all we know is, that, 

| during 


bi 
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Fo | l 
during his whole reign, the Jews were grie- 1 
voully perſecuted and oppreſſed by the Alex- un. 
andrians; and that Alexander Lyſimachus, 8 
brother to Philo, and alabarch of the Alexan- 1 


drian Jews, was, by Caius's order, committed 
to priſon, and there detained, till he was diſ- 
charged by Claudius; upon whole acceſſion to 
the empire, the Jews, notwithſtanding their 
boaſted patience, betook themſelves to arms ; 
which occaſioned a great tumult at Alexan- 
dria. Claudius, upon the firſt tidings of the 
commotion, wrote to the governor of Egypt, 
injoining him to appeaſe it; and, at the re- 
queſt of the two kings, Agrippa and Herod, 
enacted an edict, which he ſent to Alexandria, 
confirming to the Jews all the privileges they 
had ever enjoyed in that city, and declarin 
all the proceedings of Caius againſt them null 
and void. 16 
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[Token from the Scottiſh Hiſtory] | 


+" III. King of Scotland, bad, by his 
Queen Annabella Drammond, of the fa- 


mily of Stobhall, two ſons and one daughter. | 
The daughter was firſt married to James Ken- "nt 
nedy of Drummuir, afterwards to George 1 


Douglas, the firſt Earl of Angus of that fir- 
name; and, thirdly, ſhe was married to the 


65 

1 Lord eee The Earl of Caſſilis is the off- 

f gpring of her firſt marriage, the Duke of Dou- 

4 glas of the ſecond, the Laird of Fintray of the | 
1 third. His two ſons were David, and James, | 
1 5 * | 
1 | 
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who remand reigned.” The eldeſt ſon Da- 
vid was'a youth of no mean-accompliſhments, 
but extremely addicted to vice and debauch- 
ery ; which gave great uneaſineſs to his father. 
When David was eighteen years of age, his 
father, in an aſſembly of the ſtates at Perth, 
created him Duke of Rothſay; and he crea- 
ted his own brother Robert, then Earl of Mon- 
teith and Fife, Duke of Albany. Theſe were 
the firſt Dukes that were created in Scotland. 

Shortly after the death of Archibald Dou- 
glas the year before, there immediately fol- 
lowed the deceaſe of the Queen Annabella, and: 
of Walter Trayle Archbiſhop of St. Andrews; 
inſomuch that all mens minds did preſage a 
great change of affairs. For the ſplendor of 
military matters was upheld by Douglas; the 
eccleſiaſtical authority and refemblance (in 
ſome ſort) of ancient diſcipline, by Trayle; 
and the dignity of the court, by the Queen, 
as did ſoon appear by what happened after her 
death. For David, the King's fon, was a 
young man of a-fierce diſpoſition, and incline 
to wantonneſs and luſt. The indulgence of- 
his father increaſed thoſe vices ; for though he 
had not authority enough to maintain the re- 
verence due to him, yet, by the diligent ad- 
monition of thoſe who were appointed to be 
David's tutors in his youth, but much more 
by the counſel and advice of his mother, his 
youthful heats of temper were ſomewhat re- 
ſtrained : but when ſhe was dead, he, as now. 
freed from this curb, returned to his own man- 
ners and luſtful courſes; for, laying aſide all 
ſhame and fear, he took away other mens 
wives by force, n and — too, — 

| welt 
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well deſcended ; and thoſe that he could not 
perſuade by fair means, he raviſhed by com- 
pulſion; and, if any one endeavoured to a- 
bridge him in his debauched courſes, he was 


fure never to come off without ſuffering for 
it. Many complaints were brought to his fa- ' 


ther about thefe his exorbitancies ; ſo that he 
wrote to his brother, the Gavernaer, to keep 
him with him, and to have a ſtrict eye over 
his converſation, till that ſpirit of lewdneſs 
ſhould abate, and till he gave ſome hopes of 
his amendment of life. The Governor had 
now an opportunity put into his hands, to 
effect what he moſt deſired; and that was, to 
deſtroy his brother's iſſue : So that, meeting 
David three miles from St. Andrews, he car- 
ried him into the caſtle there, which he kept 
in the nature of a garriſon, after the Archbi- 


ſhop's death. After a while he took him from 
thence, and carried him to his own caſtle of 


Falkland; and there ſhut him up cloſe priſoner, 
intending to ſtarve him. But that miſerable 
death, to which his uncle's cruelty had deſign- 


ed wins, was protracted for a few days, by the 


compaſſion of two of the female ſex. One 
was a young maid, whoſe father was governor 
of the caſtle and garriſon. She gave him oat- 
cakes made ſo thin, that they could be fold- 
ed up together, (as it is uſual in Scotland to 
make them), and, as often as ſhe went into the 


garden near the priſon, ſhe put. them under a - 


linnen vail or hood, which ſhe did, as it were, 
careleſsly caſt over her head, to keep her from 
the ſun, and thruſt them into the priſon to 


him through a ſmall crany, rather than a win⸗ 


dow. The other was a country-nurſe, who 
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milked her breaſt, and, by a little canal, con- 
veyed it into bis mouth. By this mean fare, 
which ſerved rather to increaſe, than aſſwage 
his hunger, his wretched life and puniſhment 


was lengthened out for a little while; till at 


length, by the vigilance of the guards, they 
were diſcovered, and put to death; the father 
mightily abhorring the perfidiouſneſs of. his 
own daughter, whilſt he endeavoured to ma- 
nifeſt his fidelity to an unfaithful regent. The 
young man being thus left deſtitute of all hu- 
man” ſupport, having, by force of hunger, 
gnawed and torn his own fleſh, died at length 
-more than a ſingle death. His end was long 
concealed from his father, though it was com- 
monly known abroad, becauſe no man durſt 
be the meſſenger of ſuch ſad tidings to him. 
In the mean time, the Scottiſh King heard 
of the death of David his eldeſt ſon, by the 
_ unnatural cruelty: of his uncle. The author 
was ſufficiently pointed at by private whiſ- 


perings, though no man dared publickly to 


accuſe ſo potent a man, Whereupon the King 
ſends for his brother, and ſharply pee 
with him concerning the matter. e had 
prepared his tale before-hand, and charges o- 
thers with the guilt. of the young man's death; 
as for him and his, they were ready, forſooth, 
whenever the King pleaſed, to plead and aſ- 
ſert their innocency, in a due courſe of law; 
but as for the murderers, ſome of them he had 


taken already, and the reſt he would make di- 


ligent ſearch after. Thus the matter being 

brought to examination according to law, the 

author of the wickedneſs. ſummons a: counſel; 
ſets up accuſers; and he who was impleaded 
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as guilty, was by them acquitted as innocent 
of the murder. The King imprecated a moſt 
dreadful puniſhment from the God of heaven 


above, to be poured down on him and his po- 


ſterity who had committed that horrid wick- 
edneſs. And thus being oppreſſed with grief 
and bodily weakneſs, he returned to Bute, 
whence he came; ſuſpecting more than ever, 
that his brother had committed the parricide, 
though he was too powerful to be brought by 
him to juſtice and puniſhment for the ſame. 
But he, like a ſtrong diſſembler, brings the 
ſuppoſitious authors of the wickedneſs out of 
priſon, and put them to cruel deaths; it is 
true, they were lewd perſons, yet innocent of 
that particular fact for which they ſuffered. 

Ix the mean time, the King adviſed with his 
friends, how he might preſerve. James his 
youngeſt ſon, for whoſe ſafety he was very ſo- 
licitous, and whom he had left in the cuſtody 
of Walter Wardiloe, Archbiſhop of St. An- 
drxrews, an honeſt man, and faithful to him: 
They gave their opinion, that he could not 
be fafe in any part of Scotland; and that 
therefore it was beſt to ſend him over to 
Charles VI. King of France, the old ally, and 
only friend of the Scottiſh nation; for he 
could be educated no where more ſafely and 
honourably than there. The freſh example of 
David Bruce ſtuck yet in their minds, who, in 
dubious and troubleſome times at home, had 
there, for ſome years, an honourable retreat 
and entertainment. Hereupon a veſſel was 
prepared, and he put on board at the Baſs, a rock 


rather than an iſland. Henry Sinclare, Earl 
of Orcades, was ſent with him as his guide or 


rector; 
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"I Whilſt they were coaſting by the ſhore, 
he landed at the promontory of Flamburgh, 

either driven in by tempeſt, or elſe to refreſh. 
himſelf on ſhore, after having been very ſea- 
ſick: There he was detained by the Engliſh, 

till they ſent to their King, who commanded 
that he ſhould be brought up to court: fo 
that neither the law of the truce, which was 
made a little before, for eight years, nor the 
ſupplicating letters of his father prevailed ; but 
he was kept as a lawful priſoner. For his fa- 
ther, at his departure, had ſent letters by him 
to the King of England, (if poſſibly he ſhould 


be neceſſitated to land there), wherein he made 


complaining and lamentable diſcourſes, both - 
of his own, and allo of the common fortune of 
all mankind. But though the King of England 
was not ignorant of the inconſtancy of human 
affairs; yet the old grudge againſt the nation 
of the Scots more prevailed with him, than 
either the reſpect of the youth's innocent age, 
or the tears of his grieved father, or the di- 
gnity of the kingly name, or the faith of the 
pacification and truce: for having referred the 
matter to his council, how he ſhould treat the 
ſon of the King of Scots, being arrived in his 
dominions, thoſe who had any regard to equi- 
ty, and were weary of the. preſent war, in- 
clined to the milder opinion, viz; that the 
royal youth, who fled from the cruelty of his 
own countrymen, and was now their ſuppli- 
cant, ſhould be hoſpitably and friendly enter- 
tained, that ſo a fierce nation, and uncon- 
quered by the war of ſo many ages, might be 
won and wrought over to a reconciliation. by 


MINE for _ they thought, © the moſt 
2 ſolid 
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vc folid and firm victory, not when liberty is 
© taken away by force, but when minds are 
% united by the indiſſoluble bond of amity.” 
Others were of a contrary opinion, that he 
might be lawfully detained as a priſoner, ei- 
ther becauſe many of the Scots nobility had 
perſonally aſſiſted Piercy in the inſurrecti- 
on which he made againſt the King; or be- 9 
cauſe his father had entertained and relieved - If 
Piercy the elder, when he was baniſhed and | 
condemned as a traitor in England. 3 
Tus opinion (as commonly the worſt 'L 
counſels do) prevailed; tho' they that were 1 
preſent at the conſultation knew well enough, 
that thoſe Scots who fought againſt the Eng- | 
liſh King in Piercy's inſurrection, were not „ 
ſent by any publick. commiſſion from the ||} 
King, but came out of their private affection | 
to Douglas, who was then alſo in Piercy's 
power. They might allo have remembered 4 
what Henry himſelf had anſwered to the Scots, a 3 
few years before, when they demanded George Nt 
Dunbar to be given up; yet notwithſtanding | 
they ſtuck to this laſt. opinion; as commonly | 
in the courts of princes, a falſe pretence of 
| advantage weighs down honeſt and righteous 
_ counſels : Yet in one thing Henry dealt no- 
bly and royally with his captive, that he cau- 


— 


a ſed him to be educated in learning, and good 

̃ diſcipline. This calamity of the ſon was | 
brought to his father's ears, whilit he was at = 
; ſupper; and did fo overwhelm him with grief, 1 
: that he was almoſt ready to give up the ghoſt | 
. in the hands of his ſervants that attended 


him; but being carried to his bed-chamber, 
y he abſtained from all food, and in three days 
'Y I x 8 | died 
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died of hunger and grief at Rothſay, which 
is a town in the iſland Bute, in the 16th year 
of his reign, on the 1ſt of April, and year of 
Chriſt 1406. He was buried at the Abbey of 
Paiſley. This Robert, for tallneſs of ſtature, 
and for the beauty and compoſition of his 
whole body, was inferior to very few -of his 
contemporaries. His life was very harmleſs, 


and there was no virtuous accomplithment, fit 


for a private man, wanting in him; ſo that it 
may be truly ſaid of him, that he was a bet- 
ter man than a king. 

AFTER the King's death, the government of 
the kingdom was ſettled upon Robert his bro- 
ther, by the decree of all the ſtates; who had 
many things in him worthy of that office and 
dignity, if, out of a blind ambition to rule, 
he had not uſed unjuſt courſes to haſten to 
the throne. He was valiant in war, prudent 
in counſel, juſt in judgment, liberal to the 
nobles, and tender in levying taxes on the com- 
mons. 

Tris year alſo publick backs 6 firſt 


to be opened at St. Andrews; which was ef— 


fected rather by the conſent of learned men, 


who offered themſelves to be profeſſors of 


learning, than occaſioned by any private or 
publick ſtipend. The next ten years there 
was hardly any memorable thing acted be- 
twixt the Scots and Engliſh, either becauſe 


there was a truce made, which yet authors 


are ſilent in, or becauſe Henry IV. dying on 
the 21ſt day of March, and his ſon Henry V. 
preſently ſucceeding him, being all the reſt of 
his life intent on the affairs of France, the 


Engliſh abſtained from offering any injury to 


the 


We 
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the Scots, And beſides, the.governor of Scot- 
land did not dare to ſtir on his ſide, for fear 
leſt the Engliſh ſhould bring back upon them 
the true heir of the crown, whom he knew 
many of the Scots would cloſe with, out of 
commiſeration of his misfortunes. T herefore 
what inroads were made at that time, were 
rather robberies than wars. | 

Mopo being ſet up governor of Scotland, 
in place of his father; he kept a very looſe 
kind of diſcipline in his own houſe. His chil- 
dren. (whoſe names were Walter, Alexander, 
and James) deſpiſed: their inferiors, and con- 
ſequently oppreſſed them with many injuries, 


and they infected the youth with thoſe vi- 


ces to which they themſelves were addicted; 
and ſeeing their father did not curb nor reſtrain 
them, at laſt he was puniſhed himſelf for gi- 
ving them ſuch bad education. The old man 
highly prized a certain bird he had, of that 
ſort of hawks which they call Falcons: Wal- 


ter had often begged him of his father, and- 


was as often denied; ſo that upon a time, he 
catched it out of his father's hand, and wrung 


off its neck. To whom his father replied,, 


“ Becauſe thou canſt not find in thy heart to 
« obey me, I will bring in another, that both 
% thou and I too ſhall be forced to obey.” 


And from that time forward, he bent his 


thoughts to reſtore his kinſman James; an 
eminent man of Argyle, chief of the coun- 


try, named Colen Campbel, whom before Wal- 
ter had affronted and wronged, approving his 
deſign, and aſſiſting him in it: So that he af- 


ſembled the ſtates at Perth; and a conſultati- 


an. being held: concerning the revocation of 
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their King, they all, eicher out of favour to 
the true heir of the kingdom, or out of 
wearineſs of the preſent poſture of affairs, 
willingly agreed to ſend an embaſly to procure 
His reſtoration. Some nobles were choſen - 
ambaſſadors; who coming into England, found 
the Engliſh more inclinable to it than they 
expected: For the Duke of Glouceſter, who, 
in the King's minority, governed the affairs 
of England, called the council together, and 
eaſily perſuaded them, that James, ſon to the 
King of Scotland, ſhould be ſent back, at the 
deſire of his people, into his own country; 
ſeeing he was not at preſent of ſo great au- 
thority amongſt them, as to be able to recal 
the Scots auxiliaries out of France, or to draw 
any part of the kingdom to an alliance with 
England. And beſides, he thought to make 
another advantage of him, that he would not 
only be his ſure and faſt friend, but would al- 
ways be under the power and influence of 
England; for if James ſhould marry Joan, the 
Earl of Somerſet”s daughter, the moſt beauti- 
ful woman of her time, ( with whom he was 
mightily in love at that time), he perſuaded 
himſelf, that, by her means, the league with 
| France might be eaſily undermined; and if he 
| Woaas once ſet at liberty, either be would be 
Ji made a friend to'England by that courteſy, 
2 or elſe, whilſt he was revenging the wrongs 
bis kindred had done him, he would intangle 
his country in a diſmal inteſtine war; and by. 
| that means it would come to paſs, that either 
| the Engliſh would be made ftronger by the 
1 addition of ſuch a friend; or, if their Scottiſh 
| 


enemies dilagreed amongſt themſelves, they 
| ſhould 
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mould be more diſengaged, and readier for a 
foreign war. And indeed theſe were no im- 
prudent conſiderations, if they themſelves, by 
the narrowneſs of their ſpirits, had not mar- 
red their own markets: for ſeeing they de- 
manded a greater ſum of money for, his re- 
demption, than the Scots in their prefent cir» 
cumſtances, either durſt promiſe, or were able 
to pay, a. compromiſe was made, that the 
dowry of his wife ſhould be retained. as for 
one half, and that the ſons of ſome noble- 
men ſhould be given in hoſtage for the pay 
ment of the other. James being ſet at liber-- 
ty upon theſe terms, returned home, eighteen 
years after he had been a priſoner, in the 
year of our Lord 1423. 
Au ps the great concourſe. of. people 
which flocked in to fee him, and to congratu- 
late his return, he was ſoon taken up with the 
complaints of thoſe who grievouſly lamented. 
what wrongs. they had ſuſtained ſince the laſt 
King's death, partly by the negligence, and.part-- 
ly by the injuries of the late governors. Wal- 
ter the ſon of Murdo, Malcolm Fleming, and 
Thomas Boyd, were highly accuſed ; who, to- 
pacify the commons for the preſent,. were 
committed to feveral priſons, until.the. next: 
convention of.the- ſtates, which. was appointed 
to be on the 27th day of May. But Fleming and 
Boyd, upon payment of damages, and fome 
kind of compenſation, and alſo upon laying 
down a round ſum, which they were fined at;, 
into the King's .exchequer, were ſet at liberty. 
Id the mean time, the King with the Queen 
was crowned. on the 2ath day of April; he 
being placed in the chair of. ſtate. by his coulin 
8 3 Murde, 
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| Murdo, (an office belonging to the Earls of 


Fife.) A while after, many profitable laws 
were enacted for the good of the publick, but 
eſpecially to reſtrain robberies ; which, by the 
licentiouſneſs of former times, had grown to 


ſuch a height, that laws and magiſtrates were 


deſpiſed, as if all right had only conſiſted in 
the power of arms. Afterwards they conſult- 
ed how to raiſe the money due to the Eng- 
liſh for the King's ranſom; for feeing the 


publick treaſure- was very low, by reaſon of 


fo many wars, and domeſtick ſeditions fol- 
lowing upon the wars, the governors having 


| pardoned the offenders, and beſtowed rewards 
on good patriots; ſo that the King's revenue 
was mortgaged, and money taken up upon it, 


he could not pay it of his own, but was for- 


ced to crave aid of his ſubjects. And indeed 


the nobles, whoſe ſons were left hoſtages, eaſily 
obtained, that an act ſnould paſs to that pur- 

poſe ; but in the payment of the money there 
was not ſo ready an obedience. For, upon a 
valuation of all moveables, a twentieth part 


was impoſed ;, which, in ſo great a want of mo- 


ney, yet plenty, and conſequently cheapneſs, 
of other things, ſeemed intolerable to men, 


who were not accuſtomed to taxes; "and who 
"alſo were more concerned at the example that 
might prevail on future times, than for the 


preſent damage: And moreover, the higher ſort 
were calumniated by the vulgar, as if they had 
laid too much of the burden upon the ſhoulders 
of the poor. But that which troubled the com- 
mons moſt, was the ſhort day appointed for the 
payment of the tax; for it was commanded 


to be brought. in within 35 "Ow ; and if any 


One: 
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one did not pay, his cattle were to be ſeized: 


upon, either by the lord of the manor, or the 


the ſheriff of the county: and if any one al- 
-Jedged his being in debt, or in arrears of rent 
to his landlord, the exception did not avail 
to abate his contribution. And the miſchief 
was increaſed by the ſeverity and harſhneſs of 
the collectors, who did not only thus vex the 
people, but, by falſe reckonings, or upon the 
account of charges, they deducted a great part 
of the money which was collected for the 


publick uſe: Beſides, the impoſition ſeemed 


more intolerable, becauſe the former gover- 
nors had been very remiſs and moderate in 


their levies and ceſſments, that ſo they might 
inſinuate themſelves into the love of the com- 
mons, and by that means keep them off from 


deſigning the reſtitution of their lawful King: 


And for that cauſe it was, that when the aſſem- 


bly had given liberty to Robert the King's uncle, 
to levy a tax, he, to ingratiate himſelf with 


the commonalty, refuſed to let it paſs into 
an act; affirming, That he had rather pay 
« down ſo much money of his own, than that 
the commons ſhould be burdened on ſuch an 


* account.” When the King had exacted the 
firſt payment, which came in very hardly, and 


with the ill-will of the people, who complain-- 


ed, that, beſides the burden of the wars, they 
had theſe new taxes impoſed upon them, he 
forgave the reſt. 


Ix this aſſembly, Murdo Duke of Albany, 
Walter and Alexander his ſons, Duncan Earl of. 


Lenox, his wife's father, and Robert Graham, 
who ſome years after killed the King, were 
taken. and committed to priſon ;, ſo were 24 
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more of the chief nobility; but the reſt were 


in a little time after ſet at liberty; Murdo on- 


ly with his ſon, and wife's father, being re- 
tained in cuſtody. The ſame day that Murdo 
was taken, the King ſeized upon his caſtles, 

at Falkland in Fife, and Down in Monteith, 
out of which his wife was carried to the caſtle 


of Tintallon in Lothian. James his youngeſt 
fon hearing of the havock that was making. 


among his family, gathered a band of men to- 


gether, -and burnt the town of Dumbarton, 


and flew John Stuart (the King's uncle) ſir- 
named Rufus, and 32 of his. followers; . and 
then he fled into Ireland, where he died ſhortly 
after. There alſo Finlaw, Biſhop of Liſmore, 
one of the Dominican order; who fled with 
him, and was his counſellor in all his affairs, 
departed this life. The wife of Walter, . with 
her two ſons, Andrew and Alexander, and 


Arthur a baſe-born ſon, fled likewiſe into 


Ireland ; who, | in the reign of James III. re- 


turned again, and were endowed with great 


honour. The fame: year, in an allembly of 
the ſtates at Stirling, Murdo, with his two 
ſons, and wife's father, were brought out of 


priſon, to be tried according to law. The 


proceedings were after the cuſtom of the coun- 
try; which was thus. Some man eminent for 
wiſdom and authority, is choſen out to be 


_ preſident of the court, and he hath at leaſt 


twelve aſſeſſors joined with him; who. are to 
hear the crimes objected, and to paſs ſentence 
on the priſoner, or party accuſed, according 
to their oaths. Theſe judges: are. ufually of 
the ſame quality with the party. accuſed ;, or, 
at leaſt, of the next condition. to him, as near 

| | as 
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as may. be. The priſoner hath power to ex- 


cept againſt his judges, when the number oz 
twelve, and ſometimes more, is compleated ; 

and when the crimes are weighed, the ſen- 
tence is pronounced according to the majo- 
rity of voices. In this caſe, judges being cho- 
ſen according to cuſtom, it is not material to 
mention their names, (but certainly they were 
perſons of repute, and ſome of them nearly 
related to the accuſed) the priſoners were 
condemned of high treaſon. The two young 
men were put to death the ſame day ; their 
father and grandfather by the mother's ſide, 
the day after, on a little riſing hill, over a- 
gainſt the caſtle of Stirling. There goes a 
conſtant report, though I find it not menti- 


oned in hiſtory, that the King ſent to Iſabel- 


la, wife of his couſin-german, the heads of the 
father, huſband, and ſons, to try whether ſo 
fierce a woman, out of impatience of grief 
(as it ſometimes comes to paſs) would not re- 
veal the ſecrets of her mind: But tho? ſhe was 
much diſturbed at the ſudden ſpectacle, yet ſhe 
gave no intemperate language; only anſwer- 
ed, © That if the crimes obſected were true, 
7 the King had done juſtly and according to 
aw. 29 ; 

Wur the aſſembly was ended, John Mont- 
gomery and Humphry Cuningham, were ſent 
by the King to take a caſtle in Marin-iſland in 
1 which was held in the name of 
James Stuart the fugitive; and they reduced it 
accordingly. And not long after, John Stuart 
of Dernely, (who when the Scots command- 
ers in France were ſeveral ways deſtroyed, was 
made general of the horſe amongſt them), to- 
9 | gether: 
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gether with. the Archbiſhop of Rhemes, came 
into Scotland, to-renew the antient league 
with the French, and to contract a marriage 
between Lewis the ſon of Charles VII. and 
Margaret daughter of James, both of them 
but children at that time. Theſe matters be- 
ing accompliſhed the next year, which was 
1426, all Scotland was fubdued within the 
mount Grampius: And the King took heart 
to proceed farther in his conqueſts. And firſt. 
he cauſed the-caitle-of Inverneſs to be repair- 

ed, which is ſituate in a convenient place in 
the fartheſt part of Murray. Two years after 
going thither to adminiſter juſtice, and fuppreſs 
robberies, he ſent for the chief of all the-fa- 
milies, eſpecially of thoſe who were wont to 
Hue out with great troops, and fetch in 
booties from the neighbouring countries, rai- 
ſing contributions upon them in times of 
peace, and forcing the-poer people- to ſupply 
them with victuals, while they lived an idle 
life. Some of thoſe robbers had looo, ſome 
2000, ſome more partizans at their command; 
by which means good people were kept under 
for fear of danger; and the bad, who found 
a ſure refuge amongſt them, were made more 
bold to commit all manner of wickedneſs, 

The King had got moſt of them into his 
power, ſome by threats, others by flatteries; 
but he committed about forty of the chief of 
them to priſon ; and, upon trial, two of the 
moſt villanous, Alexander Macrory and John 
Macarthur, were hanged up; James Campbet 
was-likewiſe put to death, for. the murder of 
John, the Iflander, one of note in his coun- 
try; the reſt. were divided into ſeveral pri- 
5 ſons, 
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ſöns, of which ſome afterward ſuffered death, 
and others were freely fet at liberty. Thus the 
heads of the faction being either {ſlain or kept 
priſoners, the King judged the common ſort, 
thus deprived of their leaders, would not ſtir; 
and therefore he perſuaded them, by kind and 
gentle words, to do what was juſt, and to 
place the hopes of their ſafety in nothing elſe 
but the innocency of their lives. If they would 
do ſo, he would be always ready to honour 
and reward them; if not, they might take ex- 
ample by the puniſhment of others, and moſt 
certainly expect the like themſelves, 


Wuxx other matters were thus compoſed, 


yet the King had ſtill with him Alexander the 
Iſlander, one of the moſt potent perſons in 
the land, next the King himſelf; for he com- 
manded over all the Xbudz; and beſides, he 
had an acceſſion of the fertile county of Roſs, 
by means of his mother, who was daughter to 
Walter Leſley, late Earl of Roſs. He having 
committed many cruel and flagitious acts, was 
thereupon in great fear of the King, whom 
yet he found very exorable by the mediation 
of his friends; inſomuch that he was courte- 
oully invited to court, and kindly entertained 
there; and having obtained a pardon for what 
was paſt, great hopes of favour were pro- 
pounded to him, if he would inure himſelf to 
a more quiet and obedient carriage and de- 
portment for the time to come; and ſo he was 
ſent home. But he was ſo far from being 
thankful to the King for his pardon, and af- 
terwards for his liberty, that he thought he 
had great wrong done him, that he was kept 
ſome days in priſon. And therefore, as ſoon 
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as he was returned to his old comerades, he 
gathered a company of them together, who 
were accuſtomed to live upon the ſpoil, and 


went to Inverneſs, in a ſeemingly peaceable 
manner; where being hoſpitably entertained, 
he ſuffered his followers to pillage: the town, 


and, after he had ſet fire to the houſes, he laid 
ſiege to the caſtle; but hearing of a force 
coming againſt him, was compelled to raiſe his 
ſiege, and marched in great haſte to Loch- 
aber. There, by reaſon of the advantage of 
the place, he reſolves to put himſelf upon the 
fortune of a battle, with that army which he 
had with him, which were ten thouſand men, 


hardened to the wars. But two tribes, or 


clans, of thoſe who followed him chearfully 
to the plunder, when they heard of the King's 
preparations made againſt them, deſerted him; 
to wit, the Catans and the Camerons, called 


vulgarly, Clan-Chattan, and Clan-Cameron. 


Being thus deprived of part of his ſtrength, 


and having no great confidence in the fideli- 


ty of the reſt, he began to think of hiding 
himſelf again; and ſo diſmiſſing his army, he 
retired with ſome few into the Abudz, and 
there conſulted concerning his flight into Ire- 
land. But preſuming, that even there he 


could not. be ſafe from the wrath of the King, 


he thought it beſt to fly to his laſt refuge, viz. 

the King's mercy and clemency, which before 
he had ſo largely experienced. But here his 
thoughts were at a loſs, betwixt hope and 


fear, when he conſidered what miſchiefs he 


had done at his firſt revolt; and, after the 


King had graciouſly pardoned him, with what 
| * and cruelty he had again broke 


forth, 
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forth, and ſo had cut off all hopes of farther 
indemnity; and therefore was in great doubt 
and perplexity, whether he ſhould commit 
himſelf, his life and his fortunes, to the King's 


anger, that was ſo juſtly grounded againſt 


him. In theſe circumſtances he refolved to 
take a middle courſe, between being a fugitive 
and a ſurrenderer; which was, to ſend agents 
to court to beg pardon for his offences, and 


incline the King's heart to lenity towards him. 


And for this ſervice ' he choſe quiet, mode- 
rate men, and not at all infected with the ſame 
villanies of which h; himſelf had been guil- 
ty ; and on that account not unacceptable to 
the King; yet notwithſtanding they could ob- 
tain no other anſwer from him, but that he 
would hear nothing unleſs Alexander would 
put himſelf into his hands; neither would he 
treat with him as long as he was abſent. Ale- 
Xander caſt up all his dangers in his mind, and 
foreſeeing that he could be ſafe no where from 
the King's fury, reſolved to chuſe a fit time 
and place, and fo to throw himſelf upon his 
mercy ; for he thought he would count it a 
ſhame to injure, or puniſh a humble ſuppli- 
cant. Accordingly he comes privately to E- 
dinburgh, where the King then was; and, oa 
Faſter day, when our Lord's reſurrection is ce- 
lebrated with great ſolemnity, he threw him- 
ſelf at the King's feet, having a linen cloak, 
or plaid about him, with which he was rather 
covered than clothed, and, in a ſpeech compo- 
ſed to excite compaſſion, put himſelf into his 


hands, and begged his life and eſtate. His ha- 
bit, the place and time, and ſo great and ſud- 


den a change of fortune, much affected the 
0 perſons 
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perſons then preſent. The Queen and the 
nobles, who were there, interceded with the 
King for him, and did ſo far incline and af- 
fect his mind, that they were commanded to 
ſtay, till their devotions were ended. In the 
interim, the King pondered every thing with 
Fi himſelf, and thought it not ſafe to diſmiſs ſo 
perfidious, ſo potent, and ſo factious a per- 
| Jon, without any puniſhment at all; and yet, 
1 on the other hand, to make ſome gratificati- 
bY on to the requeſt of the Queen, he thought it 
beſt to keep him alive in ſafe cuſtody ; for by 
this means he might gabi an opinion of cle- 
; mency ; and, at the ſame time, prevent his 
| opportunity to do farther miſchief, provide for 
the ſecurity of the common people, and with- 
al terrify others by his example. Upon this 
he was ſent priſoner to Tintallon-caſtle; and 
his mother, a fierce woman, was baniſhed in- 
to the ifle of Inch-colm : for it was thought 
that ſhe would have excited him to newat- 
tempts. 5 
„ Nern das lbaft of Alexander being thus 
repreſſed; yet were not all things quiet in 
the northern countries: for the men of 
Caithneſs and Cameron, who the year before 
had deſerted Alexander, fell out grievouſly a- 
mongſt themſelves, and fought one another 
with ſo great eagerneſs, that many of Caith- 
neſs were ſlain; but theCameronians almoſt all 
loſt. In the XAbudz likewiſe, where it was 
thought things would be quiet by reaſon of 
Alexander's exile, new commotions were rai- 
ſed by Donald Baloek, couſin- -german to Ale- 
 Rander, on pretence of revenging the wrong 
done to his kinſman. To quell this inſurre- 
a boy tion, 
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Aion, Alexander and Alan, both Stuarts, one 


Earl of Caithneſs, the other of Mar, gathered 


ſome of their countrymen together, and went 
into Lochaber to meet Donald, ( for the re- 
port was, that he would make his deſcent 
there), where they waited his coming. He 
perceiving that they kept no order, but were 
without tents or guard, in the fourth watch, 


landed his men without any noiſe, and fo ſer 
upon them unexpectedly, whilſt they were 
half afleep, and made a great ſlaughter a- 
mongſt them. Alan, with almoſt all his bri- 
gade, was loſt there; and Alexander with a few 


faved his life by flight. Donald -was exalted 
with. this ſuccefs, and fo waſted all Lochaber 
with fire and ſword, no man daring to op- 
poſe him; but at length, hearing that the 


King was making towards him with a greatdr 
force, he packed up his large bundles of pil- 


lage, ſent them a ſhipboard, and returned in- 
to the Ebudæ. The King marched as far as 
Dunſtafnage after him, and there ſaw the ruin 
and fearful devaſtation which had been*made. 
It put him into an exceſs of rage, and he was 
about to paſs over into the Iſlands; but the 


chiefs of their families came with their humble 


ſupplications to him, alledging, that there was 
no general guilt in the caſe, becauſe nothing 
had been acted by publick advice, but all the 


fault lay at the door of Alexander, and of 


fome indigent and lewd perſons that ſided 
with him. The King anſwered, he-would not 
admit of their excuſe, -unleſs they would ap- 
prehend the authors of thoſe wicked and per- 


nicious practices, and deliver them up to him 


0 be * When they had nn to do 
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their endeavour in it, the King let ſome of 


them go to find out the robbers; the reſt he 
kept in the nature of hoſtages. , Thoſe who 
were diſmiſſed, flew many of the thieves, and 


brought 300 of them priſoners to the King, 
Donald himſelf, for fear of puniſhment, be- 


ing fled an 5 cauſed them all to be 


hanged. 


Troven this puniſhment of the robbers 
made things a little more quiet in the Ebudæ, 


and the neighbouring parts, juſt for the pre- 


ſent ; yet the unquiet diſpoſitions of ſome 
wicked and turbulent men, would not ſuffer 
that calm to be long-lived. The King, at the 
deſire of his nobles, had releaſed two of the 


Angus's, Duffus and Murray, commanders of 
the thieves. Theſe turned their fury upon 


one another, meeting in equal numbers, ( for 
each of them maintained about 1500 partiſans 
out of the ſpoils of the people.) They fought 


_ fo obſtinately, that there was ſcarce any one 
left on either fide, to be meſſengers of the 


flaughter; for ſome ſay there were but twelve, 
others but nine left alive; ſo that the King, 


who was equally angry with both; had ſcarce 


any of them left to inflict a A, TAS 
upon. 


Axp yet their calamity did not reſtrain one | 


Macdonald from his wonted ſavageneſs. He 


was a noted robber, born in Roſs, whoſe wic- 


ked diſpoſition was excited by the impunity. 
of the former times; fo that he (as we ſay) 


king'd it a long time among his neighbours. 
_ Amongſt the reſt, they ſay, he committed one 


fact ſuperlatively cruel. A widow woman 
that was robbed by him, bemoaned her caſe 


„ P 


tented with that act of cruelty, he added con- 


* 
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in a moſt lamentable manner, and ever and 
anon cried out, that ſhe would complain to 
the King. Wilt thou ſo? ſays he; then to 
« the intent thou mayeſt the better perform 
„ thy journey, I myſelf will aſſiſt thee;” and 
fo calling a ſmith, he cauſed him to nail horſe- 
ſhoes to the ſoles of her feet; and not con- 


tumelious ſpeeches, and played upon her with 


words of mockery and contempt, telling her, 
that ſhe was now more fenced againſt the 
roughneſs of the ways; and he ſhewed her 


thus ſhod as a laughing ſtock to thoſe that 


paſſed by. The woman being of a fierce and- 
ſtern diſpoſition, and rather enraged than ter- 
rified by his reproaches, as ſoon as ſhe was 
able to go, ent to the King, and laid before 
him the whoſe matter of fact. The King had 
heard the ſame before from others; and having 
then the offender in priſon, bid the women be 
of good heart; for ſhe ſhould ſpeedily ſee the 
ſame puniſhment inflicted on the inventors of. 
it: and accordingly he cauſed Macdonald, and 
twelve of his complices, to be. brought out of. 
priſon, and to have their feet ſhod with iron-- 


nails, and fo to be carried three days: about. 


the city, a crier going before, and declaring 
the cauſe of this new puniſhment; then the 


captain -was beheaded, and his twelve aſfoci- 


ates hanged, all their bodies being ſet; —_ 


gibbets i in the high-ways.. 


THesE new crimes,. which a parden once 


obtained had not prevented, made the King 


more eager to find out Donald the Iflander.. 


And' therefore, being informed that he lay 


concealed in a nobleman's houſe in Ireland, 
„ ͤ be 
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he ſent meſſengers to him to deliver him up 
to puniſhment : The nobleman fearing, that 
if he ſhould fend him away alive, through ſo 
long a tract both by land and ſea, he might 
poſſibly make his eſcape, and then his enemies 
might alledge, that it was done by his conni- 
vance; catiſed him to be ſlain, and ſent his head 
to the King by his own meſſenger. Open rob- 
beries being thus diligently ſuppreſſed, the King 
endeavoured to extirpate ſome ſecret crimes, 
and evil underhand practices; and, in order to 
accompliſh this great and good work, he made 
choice of eminent perſons, much commended 
for their prudence and ſanctity, giving them 
power to travel all over the kingdom to hear 
complaints; and if there were any offences 
complained of to them, which ordinary jud- 
ges, either for fear durſt not, or for favour 
and affection would not intermeddle with, 
then they themſelves ſhould hear the caſe, 
and determine it. And moreover, he added 
one t&,their number, who was to correct and 
rectify weights and meaſures, a thing very ne- 
ecflary ; ſeeing then, not only every city, but 
almoſt every houſe, uſed a different kind of 
meaſure. In a parliament he made whole- 
ſome laws to this purpoſe, and cauſed iron- 
meaſures to be ſet up in certain places, and 
ſent out one to all markets and fairs, who was 
to regulate all the meaſures. according to that 
ſtandard ; and a heavy puniſhment was to be 


8. inflicted on him who ufed any other meaſure, 


than that which was thus ſigned with a we 
blick mark. 


WuailsT he was tranſacting theſe things for 
the publick good, in the year 1430, the 14th 


Gy 
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aa of October, his Queen was brought to 
bed of twins, which occaſioned a day of pu- 
blick rejoicing; and the King, to add ſome-- 
thing to the popular mirth, forgave former 
offences to ſome noblemen, the chief of whom 
were Archibald Douglas, and John Kennedy, 
who, becauſe: they had ſpoken too raſhly and 
unadviſedly concerning the ſtate and govern- 
ment of the realm, had been; made priſoners, 
Douglas in the caſtle of Loch-levin, and Ken- 
nedy in the caſtle of Stirling. And as a far- 
ther teſtimony of his reconciliation. to Dou- 
glas, he made him godfather (as we. call him) 
at the baptizing of his children, which is wont 
to be accounted: a matter of great honour, 
and a token of intimate friendſhip; and more- 
over, he made his ſon one of the knights, 
which were created. 

[Hz@ror Bor e, in his hiſtory, lib. xvii, 
tells us, that K. James, upon his return to 
Perth, as he was paſſing by the caſtle! of Kin- 
noul, one told his Majeſty, that there lived in 
that neighbourhood a lady, who, though blind 
by reaſon of extreme old age, yet ſhe was of 
a vigorous and ſtrong - conſtitution of body, 
and had all her other bodily ſenſes entire; 
that ſhe had ſeen William Wallace and Ro- 
bert Bruce, and could tell a great many things 
about them. His Majeſty was very curious 
to have an interview with that lady, and was 
pleaſed to ſend a meſſage to her, that he was 
to do her the honour ta viſit her the next 
day. The lady overjoyed with this meſſage, 
ſets all hands to work to put her houſe in the 
beſt order for his Majeſty's reception; parti- 
ticularly ſhe cauſed put up the moſt valuable 
| pieces 
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pieces of tapeſtry ſhe had, and charged her 
ſervants, that nothing ſhould be left undone, 
which might diſguſt the delicate eyes of his 
court. Next day, when the King was ſaid to 
be a-coming, the old lady, dreſſed in the moſt 
decent manner, according to the then cuſtom, 
ſeated herſelf in the hall with a company of 
. matrons, who were, for moſt part, her own 

daughters, or grand-daughters by her ſons, 
but of whom ſome were more deformed with 
old age than ſhe herſelf was; and in this man- 
ner ſhe waits for his Majeſty's arrival. She got 
notice from her waiting-maid as the King was 
entering the hall; upon which ſhe riſes up, 
and advances to meet the King with ſuch re- 
verence and compoſure of mind, embracing 
and ſaluting him, which the King allowed of, 
that the King for a long while wondered 
whether ſhe was quite blind or not; but when 
he was well aſſured that ſhe was quite blind, 
he took her by the hand, and ſet her down by 
himſelf, and had a long converſation with her 
about antient things. The King being much 
pleaſed with the account ſhe gave him, among 
ether things, aſked her about William Wallace, 
what ſort of a man he was? what ſhape of 
body he had? and if he was remarkable for 
his bodily ſtrength? And in like manner he 
aſked her about Robert Bruce. Robert Bruce, 
faid ſhe to him, was a man of extraordinary 
handſomeneſs of body, and was fo ſtrong, that 
he greatly ſurpaſſed. all the men of his age: 
but how much ſoever he ſurpaſſed others, 
fo much was he himſelf ſurpaſſed by Wal- 
| lace, both in bulk and alſo in ſtrength of bo- 
dy. For Wallace, ſaid ſhe, had ſuch _— 
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of body, that he could vanquiſh in the field 


any two Roberts. Then the King having aſk- 


ed her many things about her parents and an- 
ceſtors; and ſhe having given him great ſatiſ- 
faction as to the things he aſked of her, his 
Majeſty took his leave of the old lady, and re- 
turned to Perth. J 

The other parts of his kingdom being thus 
purged and amended, he next turned his 
thoughts to the reforming of the eccleſiaſti - 
cal ſtate : but the prieſts could not be correct - 
ed by the civil magiſtrate; for the kings of 
Europe having been long engaged in mutual 
wars, the eccleſiaſtical order had, by little and 
little, withdrawn themſelves from their obe- 
dience, and obeyed only the Pope of Rome; 
and he indulged their vices, partly becauſe he 
was a gainer by them, and partly becauſe he 
might make kings the more ſubje& to his 
pleaſure, by reaſon of the great power of the 
clergy in their kingdoms. Hence it was he 
reſolved to prevent their tyranny the beſt and 
only way he was able; for, ſeeing it was not 


in his power to amend what was paſt, nor to 
turn out unwortby men from thoſe prefer- 


ments which they once were poſſeſſed of, he 
thought to provide the beſt he could for the 
future; which was, to ſet up publick ſchools 
for learning, and liberally to endow them; 


becauſe theſe would be ſeminaries for all or- 


ders of men; and. whatfoever. was excellent 
or noble in any commonwealth, took from 
thence its origin, as from a fountain. Thus 


he drew learned men to him by rewards; nay, 


he himſelf would be ſometimes preſent at their 
diſputations ; and when he had any vacation 


from, 


mat 
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from civil affairs, he- delighted to ei the 


conferences of the learned; endeavouring by 


that means to eradicate the falſe opinion 


which many nobles had imbibed, viz. that 
learning drew men off from action to ſloth | 
and idleneſs, and ſoftened military ſpirits, ei- 

ther breaking, or at leaſt weakening all their 
vigorous efforts; ſo that the ſtudy of letters 
was only fit for monks, who were immured as 
as it were in a priſon, and good for no other 
uſe. But alas! the monks, as they had dege- 
nerated from the ſimplicity: and parfimony of 


their anceſtors, ſo they had turned themſelves 


wholly from the culture of their minds, to 
the care of their bodies; and learning was as 
much negle&ed by the reſt of the prieſthood 


alſo; and eſpecially for this cauſe, © That 


“ benefices were beſtowed on the moſt floth- 
« ful and worſt perſons of noblemens fami- 
« lies, which were unfit for other employ- 
ments; or elſe they were intercepted by the 
fraud of the Romaniſts; ſo that a parſonage 
« was nothing elſe but a reward for ſome 
« piece of ſervice; and that ſometimes none 
4 of the beſt.” And beſides, there was an- 


other miſchief which added much to the cor- 
rupting of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and that 
was the orders of begging-friers, Theſe fri- 
ers, at the beginning, pretended greater ſan- 


ctity of life, and ſo eaſily impoſed upon the 


people, to hear them rather than their pariſn- 


prieſts, who were commonly groſs-bodied and 
heavy-headed fellows. Nay, thoſe pariſh-cu- 
rates or prieſts, as they grew rich, did ſcorn 
to do their own work themſelves, 'but would' 
hires theſe friers (for ſo they called themſelves). 


; for 
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For a ſmall yearly ſtipend, to preach a few ſer- 
mons in the year to the people. In the mean 


time, they withdrew into cities, and there. 


chaunted out their idle ſongs, as it were, af- 
ter a magical manner, not knowing what they 
ſaid; and there was none of them that hardly 
ever turned an eye towards his own pariſh, 
but when his tithes were to be collected. By 
degrees they even withdrew themſelves from 
this office of ſinging at certain hours in ca- 
thedrals and churches; which though it were 
but a light, was yet a daily ſervice; and 
hired ſome thread-bare beardleſs drudges to 
ſupply their places in ſinging maſſes and o- 
ther prayers; and ſo, by muttering and mum- 
bling out a certain taſk and jargon of pſalms, 
which was appointed every day, they made a 
colluſive kind of a tragedy; -fometimes con- 
tending in alternate verſes and reſponſes, o- 
ther while making a chorus between the acts, 
which at laſt cloſed with the image or re- 
preſentation of the death of Chriſt. And 
the friers, their hirelings, on the one fide, 
did not dare to offend their maſters, on whom 
their livelihood depended ; neither yet, on the 
other, could they bear their inſolence, join- 
ed with ſo. much avarice; ſo that they pitch- 
ed upon a middle way, that they might en- 
gage them to make eaſier payment of their 
penſions : they oftentimes bitterly inveigh- 
ed againſt their luſt and avarice before the 
people, who gave ear to their doctrine; and 
when they had raved enough in their ſer- 


mons to keep them in fear, and alſo to con- 


ciliate the minds of the vulgar, they took up 
and conſulted for themſelves alſo in time, 
x ſeeing 
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ſeeing they were likewiſe in eccleſiaſtical or- 
ders. They told them, that whatever the diſ- 
orders were, yet the order of prieſthood was 
a ſacred thing, and that the temporal or civil 
magiſtrate had no power to puniſh them; 
they were only reſponſable to God and to the 
Pope, (who had almoſt equal power with 
God.) And becauſe their avarice increaſing 
with their luxury, they thought they ſhould. 


not ſqueeze gain enough from the people, there- 


fore thoſe friers ſet up a new kind of ty- 
ranny, holding forth in their ſermons the me- 
rit of works. Hence aroſe purgatory, and 


the cleanſing of ſouls (which the Pope was 
pleaſed to detain there) by the ſacrifices (for- 


footh) of the maſs, by the ſprinkling of holy 
water, by alms and penſions given or offer- 
ed, by indulgences, pilgrimages, and worſhip- 
ping of relicks; the friers being exerciſed in 
this kind of bartering trade and chaffer, in a 


little time claimed the power to themſelves 


both over the living and the dead. ST], 
In this ill condition James I. found church» 

affairs in Scotland; and therefore he thought 
it the moſt compendious way to reſtore the 


old diſcipline, if good and learned men were 


admitted to benefices. And to increaſe the e- 
mulations of young ſcholars, he told the ma- 
ſters and governors of univerſities and ſchools, 


that becauſe he himſelf was hindered by the 


publick affairs of ſtate, ſo that he could not 
conſider every ſtudent's particular merit, they 
ſhould therefore be very careful to commend 
learned and virtuous young ſcholars to him, 
that he might gratify them with church-pre- 
Ferments ; who being thus advanced, might 
2 . * 
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not only be uſeful to the people by their do» 
ctrine and example, but alſo might aſſiſt the 


meaner and poorer ſort of thoſe that were 


_ deſigned for churchmen with their ſubſtance z 


and ſo far to relieve their poverty, that good 


wits might not be compelled for want, to 


break off their ſtudies and courſe of learning, 
and betake themſelves to mechanick, ſordid, 
or mercenary trades and employments. And 
to the end that good men might with more 
diligence apply themſelves to learning, and 
the flothful might know that their only way 
to preferment was by virtue, he diſtinguiſhed 


ſtudents by their degrees, that ſo every one 


\ 


might know what preferment he was qualifi- 


ed for. And truly, if facceeding kings had 
followed this courſe, we had never fallen into 


theſe times, when the people cannot endure 


| the vices of the prieſts, nor the prieſts the re- 


medy of thoſe vices. Neither was the was. 
ignorant, that the church was incumbere 
with thoſe great miſchiefs under which it then 


| laboured, by reaſon of its immoderate wealth; 


and therefore he did not approve the prodiga- 
lity of former kings, in exhauſting their trea- 


ſury to enrich monaſteries; ſo that he often 


ſaid, That though David was otherwiſe the 
« beſt of kings, yet his profuſe piety, fe 
cc praiſed by many, was prejudicial to the 
« kingdom.” But however, ke himſelf, as if 
he had been carried away by the rapid tor · 
rent of evil cuſtom, could not with-hold his 
hand from building a monaſtery for the Gar- 
thuſians, near Perth, nor from endowing it 


with large revenues. One thing was very ad- 


2 in bim, that, Nr = greateſt cares 
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for the high affairs of the publick, he thought 


the moſt inferior and private matters not un- 


worthy of his royal notice, provided any be- 
nefit accrued to the publick from them. For 


as Scotland had been exerciſed with continual 


wars, from the death of Alexander III. for 
almoſt 150 years together, during which long 
ſpace of time, her cities had been ſo often 
ſpoiled and burnt, and her youth generally 
made ſoldiers, fo that other trades were much 
neglected, he invited tradeſmen of all ſorts to 
come over from Flanders, propoſing great re- 
wards and immunities to them; by which 


means he filled his cities (almoſt empty be- 


fore, in regard the nobility reſided, according 


to antient cuſtom, in the country) with this 


ſort of men; neither did he only by this 
means render the towns apparently more po- 
pulous, but he likewiſe engaged a great num- 
ber of idle and vagrant people to turn to the 
works of induſtry and honeſt labour; and it 
came from hence to paſs, that what was with 
ſmall coft made at home, need not with far 


greater be fetched from abroad. 


Yer, while he was thus ſtrengthening all the 
weak parts of his kingdom by proper reme- 


dies, he got the diſſike of his ſubjets to a 


great degree; eſpecially for two reaſons. The 


one ſeemed light in appearance, yet it was 


that which is the beginning of almoſt all cala- 
mity to a people. For when peace was uni- 
verſally ſettled, idleneſs, luxury, and the wan- 
ton luſt of ruining, firſt the peace itſelf, and 
then other bleſſings, were its immediate ill con- 


ſequences. Hence aroſe ſumptuous feaſtings, 


drinking, careſſes by day and night, maſque- 
© ne rades 
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rades and balls, delight in ſtrange apparel, 
ſtatelineſs of houſes, not for neceſſary uſe, 


but to pleaſe the eye; a corruption of man- 


ners, falſely called politeneſs, and in all things 
a general contempt of the country cuſtoms ; 
ſo that nothing, forſooth, was accounted 
handſome, or comely enough, but that which 
was perfectly novel, and out of the way. 
The commonalty were willing to ſhew, that 
the fault of theſe innovations lay not at their 
door ; they put the blame on the Engliſh 
_ courtiers who followed the King; and yet 
they did not inveigh againſt ſuch wanton and 
pleaſurable courſes, more bitterly in their 


words, than they ſtudioufly practiſed them in 


their lives. But the King obviated this miſ- 
chief as much as he could, both by whol- 
ſome laws, and alſo by -his own good ex- 
ample; for he kept himſelf in his apparel and 
frugality, within the rate of the richer ſort 
of private men; and if he ſaw any thing im- 
moderate or extravagant in any body's way 
of living, he ſhewed by his countenanee, and 
ſometimes by his words, that it was diſpleaſing 


to him. By this means, the courſe of in- 
creaſing luxury was ſomewhat reſtrained, ra- 


ther than the new intemperance extinguiſh- 
ed, and the old parſimony: reſtored. His other 
fault was talked of abroad by his enemies, 


and afterwards broke forth into a publick 


miſchief. Robert the King's uncle, and Mur- 
do his couſin- german, who had the regency 
of the kingdom for many years, aſpiring to- 
the throne, and yet: not knowing how to re- 
move James out of the way, they did (what 
was next to it) ſo engage the affections of 
rms e ern 
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men to them, that the better ſort might not 


miſs a king very much, nor have any ardent 
deſire after him: For they ufed ſuch great mo- 
deration in the management of affairs, that 
their government ſeemed to many not 'only 
tolerable, but very deſirable, if Walter, Mur-. 
do's ſon, had but carried it with the like po- 
pularity and moderation. For they ſo enga- 


| ged the nobles to them, by their liberality 


and munificence, that ſome enjoyed the crown- 
lands by connivance; to others they gave 
them outright, and, in favour of ſome parti- 
cular men, they cancelled proceedings and 
judgments in law, and reſtored ſome who had 
been baniſhed, and, amongſt them, one emi- 
nent and potent perſon, George Dunbar Earl 
of March; who, during his exile, had done 
much miſchief to his country; and by this 


means they hoped to ingratiate themſelves to 


ſuch a degree with the nobility, that they 


would never fo much as think of calling home 


the King; and then if James died without if- 


Tue, the kingdom would come to them with; 


out any competitor ; but if he ſhould chance 


to return from his baniſhment, yet their fas 


ction would be ſo powerful, that if the King 
bore them a grudge, they were able to defend 
themſelves by force againſt him. But when 
the King did actually return, the old favour 


and reſpe& borne to the uncle, ſeemed to be 


almoſt extinguiſhed by the new injuries and 


- Aagitiouſnefs of his fon Walter; ſo that it 
_ plainly appeared, that nothing was. more po- 


pular than juſtice. And therefore the people 
were not only conſenting, but alſo contribu- 
"we their EINE 4 to we execution of une N 
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the father, and his two ſons, and to the ba- 
niſhment of a third; fo that the King's reve- 
nue was augmented by the confiſcation of 
their eſtates; and alſo by the acceſſion of the 
eſtates of John Earl of Buchan, who died 


childleſs in France, and of Alexander Earl of 


Mar, who was alſo childleſs and a baſtard, who 
died at home; concerning whom F ſhall {peat 
a few words by way of digreſſion. 

Tuts Alexander was the ſon of Ae 
fon to King Robert; in his youth, by the ilk 
advice of fo 

eommander amongſt thieves; but when. he 
came to man's eſtate, he was ſo reformed, that: 
he ſeemed plainly to be quite another man; 
fo that his vices gradually decreaſing, by the- 
benefit of wholſome counſel, he ſo managed 
things, both at home and abroad; that he left 
a memory behind him precious to poſterity... 
For at home he quelled the inſurrection of the 


HUlanders at Harlaw, making great ſlaughter of 


them: And fo he extinguiſhed; a: dangerous 
war, in the very riſe and bud; and though he 
had great wealth well gotten, and had bought 
many good eſtates, inſomuch that he exceed- 


ed his neighbours, yet he addicted not him 
felf to idleneſs or pleaſure, but went with 4 | 


good party of his countrymen inte Flanders; 
where he followed Charles Duke of Burgun-- 


dy, againſt the Luick-landers, or people of 


Liege; in which war he got both eſtate and; 
Honour; and beſides: he married richly ins 
Holland, an ifland of the Batavians; but the 
Hollanders not, being able to bear the govern- 
ment of a ſtranger, he returned back, and 
‚ 3 a ficet. with * coſt; et to no. 
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great mt, becauſe it was againſt men who 
were very well provided both with land and 
ſea forces. At length he fet upon their nu- 
merous fleet returning from Dantzick ;. which 
he took and pillaged, and flew the. mariners, 
and burnt the ſhips ; ſo that he repaid the e- 
nemy for the loſs he received from them, with 
very great intereſt : Nay, he ſo ſubdued the 
fierceneſs of their minds, that they deſired a 


- truce for an hundred years, and obtained it. 


He alſo cauſed a noble breed of mares to be 


brought as far as from Hungary into Scot- 
land, whoſe race continued there for many 


years after. 

Tuns exceſfive rich Earls dying without 
iſſue, Buchan and Mar, their patrimonal in- 
heritances, deſcended rightfully to the King. 


And moreover, he alone enjoyed all the poſ- 


ſeſſions of the three brothers, fons to King 


Robert II. by his laſt wife; but not without 


the grudges of the nobility (who had been 


accuſtomed to largeſfes) ha he alone ſhould 


enjoy all the prey, without ſharing any part 


of it amongſt them. Further they conceived 
another, and a freſher cauſe of offence, that 


the King had revoked fome grants made by 
Robert and Murdoy, the laſt regents, as un- 


Juſt. Amongſt thoſe grants there were two 


very remarkable: George Dunbar, who was 


declared a publick enemy, was afterwards re- 
called by Robert, and part of his eſtate re- 
ſtored to him. His fon George ſucceeded him 

in it, to the joy of many; who were well 


leaſed, that ſuch an antient and noble fami- 
y, which had ſo often deſerved well of their 


ne, were mares to their antient digni- 


Fu X r- 
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ty. But the King who looked narrowly (and 
perhaps too pryingly) into his revenue, Was 
of opinion, that the power to reſtore incapa- 
Cities, to recal exiles, and to give back their 
goods forfeited for treaſon, and ſo brought 
into the King's exchequer, was too great for 
one that was but a guardian of another. man's 
kingdom, and choſen but as a tutor only x 

eſpecially ſince largeſſes made in the mino- 
rity of princes, by the old laws of Scot- 
land, might be recalled, if not confirmed by 
their reſpective kings, when. they came to be 
of age. And therefore James, that he might 


reduce the March-men into his power without 


noiſe, in regard they were a martial people, 
and borderers upon England, detains George 
with him, and fends letters to the governor 
of the caſtle of Dunbar, commanding him, on 
receipt of them, immediately. to ſurrender it 
up to William Douglas Earl of Angus, and Ale- 
 xander Hepburn of Hales, whom he had ſent 


to take poſſeſſion of it. George took from 


hence a handle to complain, that he was 
wrongfully diſpeſſeſſed of his antient patrimo- 
ny for another's. fault; and. ſuch a fault too 
as was forgiven by bim who. then had the ſu- 
preme power. The King, to pacify him, and 
to proclaim his clemency amongſt the vulgar, 
beſtowed Buchan upon him. Fhis fact of the 
King's was variouſly ſpoken of, as every one's 
humour and diſpoſition led him. And more- 


over, there was alſo another action, which 
much haſtened his end; the beginning where= 


of i is. to be fetcht a little higher. 
1 ſaid before, that King Robert II. had 
three 8 by his concubine; he had alſo two 


e | | ö 
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dy his wife Eufemia, Walter Earl of Athol; 

and David Earl of Strathern ; yet, when their 
mother the Queen was dead, he married the 
concubine before mentioned, that ſo he might 
by that marriage legitimate the children he 
had by her, and leave them heirs to the 
crown. And accordingly, at his death he left 
the kingdom to the eldeſt of them. To the 
fecond he gave great wealth, and the regency 
alſo. The third was made Earl of feveral 
counties. In this matter, though his other 
wife's children thought themſelves wronged, 

yet being younger, and not ſo powerful as 
they, they ſmothered their anger for the pre- 
fent. And beſides, their power was ſomewhat 

abated, by the death of the Earl of Strathern, 
who left but only one daughter behind him, 
afterwards married to Patrick Graham, a 
young: nobleman, and one of a very potent 
family in that age, by whom he had Meliſs 
Graham; his parents were but:ſhort-lived;. and. 
the child a few years after, being yet a ſtrip- 
ling, was ſent as an hoſtage into England, tilt 
till the money for the King's ranſom was: 
paid. But the Earl of Athol, though every 
way too weak for the adverſe faction, yet never 
gave over his project to cut off his kindred, 

nor laid aſide his hopes of recovering the king-- 
dom; and becauſe he was inferior in open 
force, he craftily fomented their diviſions and 
diſcords, and invidiouſſy made uſe of their 
dangers to promote his own ends; ſo that by 
his advice that large family was reduced to a 
few. For many were of opinion, that he gave 
the counſel to: take off David, King Robert's. 
fon ; and James had not eſcaped him * 
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unleſs he had paſſed a good part of his life in 
England, far from home; for he gave advice 
to the Earl of Fife, that feeing his brother was 
a drone, he himſelf ſhould ſeize on the kings» 

dom. When the King had loſt all his chil- 
dren, and was obnoxious to his brother's will, 
and not long after died of grief himſelf, there 
was then only the regent of the kingdom with 
his children, that ſtood in bar to his hopes, in 
regard he was an active man, of great wealth, 
power and authority, and moreover very po- 
pular, and had a great many children. Theſe 
conſiderations in ſome meaſure retarded his 
counſels; but when Robert died of a natural 
death, and his ſon. John was lain in the battle 
of Vernevil, then he reſumed his former pro- 
ject with greater earneſtneſs than ever, and 
bent all his mind and endeavours how to reſtore 
James to his liberty, and ſet him at variance 
with  Murdo, and his children. And ſeeing 
they could not all of them ſtand ſafe together, 
whichſoever of them fell, he foreſaw, that his 
hope would be advanced one ſep higher to the 
kingdom. And when James was returned into 
his country, Athol turned every ſtone to haſten. 
Murdo's deſtruction ; he ſuborned men fit for 
the turn, to forge crimes againſt him, and he 
himſelf ſat judge upon him and his ſons. 
And they being cut off, there was only James 
left, and one little ſon, a child not then a- 
bove ave years old. And if James was but 
ſlain by the conſpiracy of the nobles, he did 
not doubt but himſelf, who was then the only 
remaining branch of the royal ſtock, ſhould be 

advanced to the adminiſtration of the govern» 
ment. Athol was taken up with theſe thoughts 
PIP 8 | night 
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night and day; yet he concealed his ſecret 


purpoſes, and made a great ſhew of loyalty 


to the King, in helping to rid his kindred out 


of the way; for that was his only contri- 
vance, that, by the ill offices of others, he 
might increaſe his own power, and diminiſh 
that of his enemies. 


Ix the mean time, Meliſs Graham (who, as 
1 ſaid before, was given in hoſtage to the 
Englith) was deprived of Strathern; becauſe. 
the King, making a diligent inquiry into his 


revenue, found that it was given to his grand- 


father by the mother's ſide, upon condition 


that if the male line failed, it ſhould return 
to the King, in regard it was a male-fee, as the 
lawyers term it. This innocent young man's 
loſs, who was abſent, and alſo an hoſtage, mo- 
ved many to commiſerate his caſe ; but Ro- 


bert his tutor took it ſo heinouſly, that it 
made him almoſt mad. For he, taking the 
caſe of his kipſman more impatiently than 
others, ceaſed not to accufe the King openly 
of injuſtice; and being ſummoned to anſwer 


f 


for it in law, he appeared not; and was for 


that reaſon baniſhed the land. This made his 
fierce mind more enraged for revenge, as be- 
ing irritated by a new injury; ſo that he 


joined fecret- counſels with thoſe who had 


their eſtates. confiſcated as well as he; or who 
took the puniſhments. of their friends, though 
juſtly inflicted, in great diſdain ; or who ac- 
cuſed the King as a covetous man, becauſe 


he was ſo intent upon his gain, that he had 


not rewarded them according te their expe- 
ctations: And beſides, he lamented, that not 


only many noble families were brought to 
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ruin, but that the wardſhips of young nobles, 


which were wont to be the rewards of va- 


= 


liant men, were now altogether in the King's 
hands; ſo that all the wealth of the king- 


dom was almoſt in one hand, and others 
might ſtarve for miſery and want, under one 
who was ſo unjuſt and unequal, in putting a 


value upon their labours. | 
No that for which he upbraided him con- 


cerning wardſhips, was this: It is the cuſtom; 


in Scotland, England, and ſome parts of 
France, that young gentlemen or nobles, when 
- their parents die, ſhould remain under the 
care of thoſe, whoſe feudataries they are, till 


they arrive at the age of 21 years, and all the 
profits of their eſtates, (except the charges 


of their education), and alſo the dowry gi- 


ven with their wives, comes to ſuch their tutors 
and guardians. Now theſe tutelages, or (as 
they are commonly called) wardſhips, were 


wont to be ſold to the next of kin, for a 


ſmall ſum of money; or ſometimes well de- 
ſerving men were gratified with them ; who 


either expected gain by the purchaſe of ſuch 

wardſhips, or a reward by the gift of them. 
But now they were much vexed that the King 
took them all to himſelf ;” neither did they 


conceal their vexation and diſpleaſure. When 


the King heard of theſe murmurings and com- 


plaints, he excuſed the thing, as done by. ne- 


ceſlity, becauſe the publick revenue had been 


ſo leſſened by former kings and governors, 
that he could not maintain his family like 


_ himſelf, nor be decently. guarded and attend- 


ed, nor yet give any magnificent entertain- 


ment to ambaſſadors, without them. Be- 
ſides, 
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\fides, he alledged, that this care of the Ring, 
in providing money by all juſt and honeſt 
ways, was not unprofitable to the nobility 
themſelves; whoſe greateſt damage was, to 
have the King's exchequer low : for in ſuch 
circumſtances kings were wont to extort by 
force from the rich, what they could not be 
without-; nay ſometimes they were forced to 

burden and vex the commons too, by exact - 
ing taxes and payments from them; and that 
the parſimony of the King was far leſs preju- 
dicial to the publick, by putting a reſtraint 
upon immoderate donations, than his pro- 
fuſeneſs was wont to be; for then he was ſtill 
forced to ſeize on other mens eſtates, when 
his. own was confumed. This anſwer ſatisfi - 
ed all thoſe who were moderate; but thoſe 

. Who were more violent, and who rather ſought. 
after occaſions of complaint, than any juſt 
excuſe for exceſſes, were more vehemently 
enraged by it. 

Fuls was the ſtate of Scotland, when am- 
baſſadors arrived out of France to fetch Mar- 
garet, James's daughter, who had before been 
Þetrothed to Lewis, ſon of Charles VII. home 
to her huſband. That embaſſy brought on 

another from the Engliſh; for . that the 
Duke of Burgundy's friendſhip was removed 
from them, and that he meditated a revolt, 
and that Paris and other tranſmarine provin- 
ces were up in a tumult, the Engliſh fearing 
Jeſt, when all the ſtrength of their kingdom 
Was drawn out to the French war, the Scots 
mould invade them on the other ſide, they 
ſent ambaſſadors into Scotland to hinder the 
Tenovation of the league with France, = 
tne. 
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the conſummation of the marriage, but ra- 


ther to perſuade a perpetual league with 
them, who were born in the ſame iſland, 


and uſed the ſame language. And if they 
would do ſo, and ſolemnly ſwear that they 
would have the ſame friends and enemies 
with the Engliſh, . then they promiſed that 
their King would quit his claim to Berwick, 
Roxburgh, and other places. and countries, 
which were before in controverſy betwixt the 


nations. 
Jamzs referred the requeſt of the Engliſh to 


the aſſembly of the eſtates then met at Perth; 

where, after a long debate upon it, the eccle- 
ſiaſticks were divided into two factions; but 
the nobility cried out, That they knew well 


enough the fraud of the Engliſh, who by this 


new league {ought to break their old band of 
alliance with the French, that ſo when the 
Scots had loſt their antient friend, they might 
be more obnoxious to them, if at any time 
they were freed from other cares, and could 


wholly intend a war with Scotland ; and that 


the liberal promiſes of the Engliſh aimed at 
no other end; but as for themſelves, they 
would ſtand to their old league, and not vio- 
late the faith which they had given. The 


Engliſh being thus repulſed, turn from petiti- 


ons to threats; and ſeeing they refuſed to em- 
dae their friendſhip, they declared war, tell- 
ing the Scots, that if their King ſent over his 
betrothed daughter into France, one that was 
an enemy to the Engliſh, the Engliſh would 
hinder their paſſage if they could, and even 
take them priſoners, and their retinue too, ha- 


ving a fleet ready fitted for that purpoſe. This 


commina tion 
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commination of the ambaſſadors. was ſo far 
from terrifying James, that he rigged his na- 
vy, and ſhipped a great company of noble- 
men and ladies for his daughter's train; and 
ſo cauſed them to ſet ſail ſooner than he had 
determined, that he might prevent the deſigns 
of the Engliſh. And yet notwithſtanding all 
this precaution, it was rather to be attributed 
to God's providence, than to the care of men, 
That ſhe came not into the enemy's hands; 
for when they were not far from the place 
where the Engliſh, .concealing themſelves, 
waited for their coming, behold ! upon a ſud- 
den, a fleet of Dutchmen appeared, laden 
with wine from Rochel to Flanders. The 
Engliſh fleet made after them with all their 
fail, ( becauſe the Burgundians being a little 
before reconciled to the French, oppoſed their 
enemies with all their might), and their ſhips 
being ſwift ſailors, they preſently came up with 
them, being heavy laden and unarmed, and 
as eaſily took them; but before they could 
bring. them into port, the Spaniards ſet upon 
them unawares, and took away their prey, 
and ſent the Flandrians ſafe home. Amidſt 
ſach changeable fortune betwixt the three na- 
tions, the Scots landed at Rochel without ſee- 
ing any enemy. They were met by many 
nobles of the French court, and were brought 
to Tours; where the marriage was celebrated, 
to the great joy and mutual gratulation of 
both nations. 

Uros this occaſion the Engliſh writers, e- 
ſpecially Edward Hall, and he that pilfers from 

him, Grafton, inveigh mightily againſt James, 
as Fam perſidious, and forgetſul of an- 
n! tient 
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tient courteſies, who being nobly entertain- 
ed among the Engliſh for ſo many years, ho- 
noured with a royal match, and large dow- 
ry, and beſides reſtored to liberty from a long 
impriſonment, ſuffered all theſe obligations 
to be poſtponed, and preferred the alliance 
with France before that with England. But 
the thing itſelf doth caſily refute their ſlan- 
ders. For firſt, their detaining of him, when 
he landed on their coaſt, being againſt their 
league, and alſo the law of nations, was a 
wrong, not a courteſy. Next, as to their not 
killing him, but putting him to a ranſom for 
money, rather than imbrue their hands in the 
blood, not of an enemy, but of a gueſt, that 
was to be attributed; not ſo much to their 
love or mercy toward him, as to their avarice: 
and grant there were any courteſy in it, yet 
what was it elfe but like that of thieves, who 
would ſeem to give the life which they take 
not away? and if he was engaged to the 
Engliſh on that account, it was a private, not 
a publick debt. As for their beſtowing edu- 
cation upon him who was innocent, by rea- 
ſon of his age, a ſuppliant by his fortune, 
and a King by deſcent, though moſt unrigh- 
teouſly detained, it bears indeed ſome ſhew 
of humanity, which if they had neglected, 
they might have been juſtly blamed; and in- 
deed it had been a commendable piece of kind- 
neſs, if the injury going before, and the co- 
vetouſneſs following after, had not marred' 
x ; unleſs you will ſay, that if you purpoſe- 
I wound a man, you may require him to give 
Jou thanks for his cure; and ſo you imagine 
pl a light compenſation. for a great loſs, is to be 
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eſteemed as a courteſy ; or, becauſe you have 


done a man half a good turn, you ſhould be 
paid for a whole one. For - he that takes 
care that his captive ſhould be educated in 


learning, either for his own pleaſure, or that 


be may yield him a better price, though ſome 
advantage ,accrue hereby to the party educa- 
ted, yet the maſter doth not aim at the good 


of the ſlave, in his inſtitution, but at his own. 


But (ſays he) © the King honoured him with 


- © the marriage of his kinſwoman, and thus the 


« royal young man was as royally beſtowed.” 
But what if that affinity was -as honourable to 
the father, as the ſon-in-law? He would elſe 
have married her to a private man; but now 
he made her a Queen, and ingrafted her by 
marriage into that family, on which the moſt 
famous of the Engliſh kings had often before 


' beſtowed their children, and from whom ſo 
many former kings had deſcended. But © he 
gave a very large dowry with her.“ To whom, 


I pray, was it given, but to the Engliſh them- 
ſelves, who took it away before it was paid, 
and made a ſhew of it in words to the huſ- 
band, but indeed kept it for their own uſe ? 


.So that the dowry was only fpoken of, not pi- 


ven ; and ſo ſpoken of, that they would have 
the young man, whom they alſo had otherwiſe 
unſufferably wronged, much indebted to them, 


that he carried his wife away with him, with- 


out a dowry. But © they ſent him home a free- 
„% man,” ſay they. Yes, as a pirate doth diſ- 


charge his captive, when his ranſom is paid: But 
how free, I pray ? Even, if we may believe the 


Engliſh writers themſelves, under the forced 
obligation of an oath, always to obey the 
* * English 
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Engliſh King as his lord, and ſo to bring a 
kingdom, which he did not yet enjoy, into - 
perpetual ſervitude, which if he had actually 
enjoyed, he could not alienate; and yet he 
muſt mancipate it, forſooth, before he re- 
ceived it. This is not to ſet one free, but to 
turn him looſe with a longer chain, and that, 
not as a king, but as a ſteward only, or vice- 
gerent of another man's kingdom. I forbear 
to add, that they compelled a man in captivi- 
ty, and as yet under the power of another, 
to make a promiſe; nay, a promiſe of that 
which he could not perform; neither could 

he compel thoſe to perform it, who had the 
power of it. This is that high piece of libe- 
rality, which, they ſay, James was unmindful 
of. But let us ſuffer theſe unſkilful writers, 
and forgetful of all moderation and modeſty 
in their ſtories, to account profits received as: 
eourteſies given. How great muſt we think that 
liberty of fallifying, or deſire of evil-ſpeaking 
to be, which they uſe againſt the daughter of 
the aforeſaid King? For whereas ſuch men, 
otherwiſe impudent enough, had nothing to- 
alledge againſt her manners, they write, that 
me was unacceptable to her huſband,. becauſe 
of her ſtinking breath: Whereas Monſtrelet, 
a contemporary writer of thoſe, days, doth af- 
firm, that ſhe was virtuous and beautiful; 
and he that wrote the- Pluſcartin book, who: 
accompanied that Queen both at ſea, and- ar. 
her death, hath left it on record, that as long; 
as ſhe lived, ſhe was very dear. to her father 
and mother-in-law, and to her huſband ; as 
appeared by the inſcription and epitaph in- 
French verſes at. Chalons, by the river Ma- 
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trona, where ſhe died, which ſound: much to 
her praiſe ; it was then publiſhed, and after- 
wards turned into the Scottiſh language; which 
moſt of our countrymen have by them to 
this day. But leaving theſe men, who do ſo 
ralumniate other peoples credit, and neglect 
their own, that they care little what they ſay. 
of others, or what others think of them, let 
us proceed with our hiſtory. 

Wurx the King, having been at the charge 
to equip his fleet, had tried to exact a tax 
from 7 people, and the greateſt part plainly 
refuſed to pay a penny, a few giving a ſmall 
matter with an ill will, he commanded his 
collectors to deſiſt from levying the reſt, and 
to reſtore what they had already received; 
and yet he did not hereby ſhun the clamours 
of the people: for ſome malcontents, who 
were angry at ſome private loſs, incited every 


day ſeditious perſons againſt him. At the 


ſame time, the Engliſh began to ohandet Scot- 
land, ravaging it both by land and ſea, under 
the command of Piercy, Earl of Northumber- 
land. William Douglas, Earl of Angus, was 


ſent againſt him with near an equal number 


of forces, for they were about 4000 on either 
fide; of the Scots there fell Alexander John- 
Kon of Lothian, a perſon of quality, and of 
known valour; ſome write that 200, others 
that only 40 were ſlain of, both armies, and 
about 1500 Engliſh. taken priſoners. - 

James having been twice provoked by the 
Engliſh, firſt by their feet, which lay in wait 
to intercept his daughter, and next by the 
late ravaging of his country, reſolves to pro- 
claim WT" war 2 them; whereupon. he 
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liſted as great an army as he could, and made 
a fierce aſſault on Roxburgh; and in a ſhort 
time he expected its ſurrender, when the 
Queen came poſting to him, in as long jour- | 
neys as ever ſhe was able to perform, to in- 
form him of very diſagreeable news; which 
Was, that there was a dreadful conſpiracy 
formed againſt his life, and unleſs he took 
fpecial care, his deſtruction was unavoidable, 
The King being diſmayed at this ſudden news, 
diſbanded his army, and returned home; but 
was very ill ſpoken of amongſt the populace, ; 
becauſe, when Roxburgh was Juſt upon the 
point of furrender, at the perſuaſion of a 
woman, he retired, after the kingdom had 
been at ſo much charge and trouble; ſo that 
he ſeemed to have ſought for nothing by his 
arms but diſgrace. After he returned, he 
went to the convent of the Dominicans, near 
the walls of Perth, to make a private inqui- 
ry into the eonſpirey, as well as he was able; 
but his deſign was found out by perſons that 
watched all opportunities to execute the vil- 
lany; for one of the King's domeſticks, Who 
was in the plot, (hiſtorians call him John, but 
his firname is not mentioned), diſcovered to 
his complices what was doing at court; which 
made them haſten their deſign, leſt their ſe- 
- cret cabals ſhould be difcovered; and proper 
remedies applied againſt them. Walter, Earl 
of Athol, the King's uncle, though he was the 
ring- leader of the conſpiracy, yet did what he 
could to avert all ſuſpicion from himſelf,” He 
ſent for his kinſman, Robert Graham, (of 
whom I have {poken before), as fit for execu- 
ow; but rail in countel, and who bore an old 
| grudge 
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grudge to the King, becauſe of his former 
impriſonment and baniſhment, and alſo upon 
the account of his brother's ſon (to whom he 


was guardian in expectancy) who had Strath- 


ern taken from him; he joins with him Ro- 
bert his grandſon, an active young gentle- 


man; he inſtructs them what he would have 


them to do, and that, when the fact was com- 


mitted, he ſhould be in ſupreme authority, 
'and then he would provide for their ſafety. 
They freely promiſe to do their endeavour ; 


and accordingly haſten to perpetrate the fact, 


before the whole ſeries of the plot was made 


known to the King. Upon tflis they private- 
ly gathered their company together; and 
knowing the King had but a few about him in 
the convent of the Dominicans, they thought 
they might ſurprize him, and diſpatch him 
there with as little noiſe as poſſible; and 
they perſuade John, his ſervant above men- 


- tioned, whom they had drawn to their party, 
to be aſſiſtant to them. According to his 


promiſe, he brings the conſpirators at mid- 
night into the court, and places them private- 


ly near the King's bed-chamber, and ſhews. 


% 


them the door, which they might eaſily break 
open, ſince he had taken away the bar. Some 
think, that they were received into the palace 
by Robert, nephew of the Earl of Athel. 

Iv the mean time, whilſt they waited there, 
being ſolicitous how to break open the door, 
which they thought would be their greateſt 
obſtacle, fortune did the work without their 
help; for Walter Straton, who a little before 
had carried in wine, coming out, and per- 


ceiving men in arms, endeavoured to get in 
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again, and cried out with as loud voice as he 
could, Traitors, traitors. Whilft the conſpi- 
rators were diſpatching him, a young lady of 
the family of the Douglaſſes, as moſt ſay, 
though ſome write ſhe was a Lovel, ſhut the 
door, and not finding the bar, which was. 
fraudulently laid aſide by the ſervant, ſhe 
thruſt her arm into the hole-or ſtaple, inſtead 
of a bolt; but they quickly brake that, and 
ruſhed in upon the King. The Queen threw 
' herſelf upon his body, to defend him, and 
fpread herſelf over him as he lay, and could 
hardly be forced off, after ſhe had received 
two wounds. When he was abandoned by. 
all, they gave him twenty eight wounds, and 
ſome of them juſt in his heart. Thus this 
excellent King came to his end, and that a 
moſt cruel one, by the hands of robbers, much 
lamented by all good men. When his death 
was divulged by the noiſe and lamentation 
which was made, a great concourſe of people 
came preſently into the court, and there paſ- 
fed the reſt of the night (for the parricides 
had made their eſcape in the dark) in fad 
complaints. There every one ſpoke variouſly, 
according to their ſeveral diſpoſitions,” either 
feverely in order to raiſe a greater odium a- 
gainſt the parricides, or in lamentable accents, 
to increaſe the grief of their friends; every 
one reckoned up what proſperities or adver- 
ſities the King had undergone. How in his 
childhood he was expoſed to the treacheries 
of his uncle; and endeavouring to eſcape - 
him, was precipitated into the hands of the 
Engliſh. Afterwards his father dying, the reſt 
af his youth was ſpent in exile among his 
* El enemies. 
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enemies. Then fortune changed, and he had 
an unlooked for reſtoration. How after his 
return, in a few years, the turbulent ſtate of 
the kingdom was changed into a perfect calm. 
How at laſt, by a ſudden change of affairs; 
he whom bis enemies- had ſpared abroad, was - 
now lain by the treachery of his relations at 
home; and that in the flower of his age, and 
in the midſt of his courſe of ſettling good 
hav and cuſtoms in his kingdom. Then they 
gave him his deſerved. elogies, for all his rich 
endowments both of body and mind; for 
mens envy was extinguiſhed towards him, now. 
be was dead. His ſtature was ſcarce of a full 
fize ;. yet he was robuſt and ſtrong, inſomuch 
: that he exceeded all his equals in exerciſes of 
agility and manhood ; and as to his mind, he 
was endued with that quickneſs and vigour of 
wit, that he was ignorant of no art, worthy: - 
the knowledge of a gentleman ;. and could 
ſpeak plain Latin verſes, according to that 
age, ex tempore. Some poems of his, writ- 
ten in the Engliſh tongue, are yet extant; in 
which there appears excellency of wit, though 
perhaps not ſo polite in point of learning. 
He was excellently well ſkilled in muſiek, more 
than was indeed fit or expedient for a king; 
for there was no inſtrument, but he could 
play upon it ſo harmoniouſly,. that he might 
have been compared with the beſt maſters: of 
that art in thoſe days. But perhaps ſome-will 
ſay, theſe are but the flowers of his ſtudies ; 
where is the fruit? theſe are more for orna- 
ment, than . inſtruction or uſe, or requiſite for 
a man of buſineſs. Know then, that after he 
ons wann other parts of philoſophy, he 
ſtudied. 
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ftudied the regulation of kingdoms, and of the 
manners of men. How great, and how ripe 
abilities for civil government were in him, 
ſufficiently appears by thoſe acts performed 
by him, and by the laws which he made; by 
which he not only much benefited his own 
age, but all poſterity. And his death decla- 
red, that there is nothing more popular than 
juſtice ; ; for they who were wont to detra& 
from him, whilſt he was alive, now he was 
dead, paſſionately revered his memory. The 
nobles, as foon as they heard he was murder- 
ed, came in of their own accord from their 
| refpective countries, and, before a trial was 
regularly decreed, they voluntarily ſent out 
into all parts, to apprehend the murderers, 
and bring them to juſtice. Many of them 
were taken; the principals were put to new 
and exquiſite kinds of death. The reſt were 
hanged. The chief heads in perpetrating this 
villany were reckoned to be Walter Earl of 
Athol, Robert his grandſon, and their kinſ- 


man Robert Graham. The puniſhment. of 


Walter (becauſe he was the chief author and 
inſtigator of the whole plot) was divided into 
three days fucceſlively. In the firſt he was put 


on a cart, wherein a ſtork-like ſwipe or engine 


was erected ; and by ropes let through pullies, 
he was hoiſted up on high, and then the ropes 
being ſuddenly looſed, he was let down again, 
but ſtopped near the ground, with intolerable 
pain, by reaſon of the laxation of the joints. 
Then he was ſet on a pillory, that every one 
might ſee him, and a red-hot iron-crown ſet on 
kis head, with this infcription, The king of all 
traitors, They ſay, the cauſe of this pu- 

niſhment 
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niſhment was, That Walter had been ſome- 


times told by female witches, (for which the 
country of Athol was always infamous), that 


he ſhould be crowned King in a mighty con- 


courſe of people; for by this means that pro- 


phecy was either fulfilled or eluded, as indeed 


ſuch kind of predictions do commonly meet 
with no other events. The day after, he was 
bound upon a hurdle, and drawn at a horſe's 


tail through the greateſt ſtreet in Edinburgh. 


The third day he was laid along upon a plank 
in a conſpicuous place, and. his bowels were 
cut out, whilſt he was alive, caſt into the fire, 
and burnt before his face; afterwards his 


heart was pulled out, and caſt into the ſame 


fire; then his head was cut off, and expoſed 
to the view of all, being ſet upon a pole in 
the higheſt place of the city. His body was 
divided into four quarters, which were ſent 
to be hanged up in the moſt noted places of 
the principal cities of the kingdom. After 


him bis grandſon was brought forth to ſuf. 


fer; but becauſe of his age, they would not 
put him to ſo much pain; beſides he was not 
the author, but only an accomplice in an- 
other man's wicked deſign, as having obeyed 
his grandfather therein; ſo that he was only 
hanged and quartered. But Robert Graham, 
who perpetrated the villany with his own 
hand, was carried; in a cart through the city, 
and his right hand nailed to a gallows, which was 
ſet up in the cart; and then came the executi- 
oners, who continually run red-hot iron- 
ſpikes into his thighs, ſhoulders, and thoſe 
parts of his body which were moſt remote 
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as the other. After this manner was the 


death of James revenged : it is true, it was a 
barbarous one; but it was revenged. by pu- 
niſhments ſo cruel, that they ſeemed to ex- 
ceed the bounds of humanity: for ſuch ex- 
treme kinds of puniſhment do not ſo much 
reſtrain the minds of the vulgar, by the fear 
of ſeverity, as enrage them to do, or ſuffer 
any thing; neither do they ſo much deter 
wicked men from committing ſuch barbarous 
actions, as leſſen their terror by often behold- 
ing them; eſpecially if the ſpirits of the cri- 
minals be ſo hardened, that they flinch not at 
their puniſhment. For among the ignorant 
populace, “a ſtubborn confidence is ſome- 
« times praiſed for a firm and ſteddy conſtan- 
* cy.” James departed this life in the year 
1437, the 20th day of February, when he had 
reigned thirteen years, and in the 44th year of 
his age. So great diligence was uſed in re- 
venging his death, that within forty days all 
the conſpirators were taken, and put to death; 
He left one ſon behind him, the younger of 
the twins, half of whoſe face ( ſee the vari- 
ous operations of nature) was perfect ſcarlet. 
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The ſpeech of James Kennedy, Biſhop of St. An- 
- drew's, before the parliament of Scotland, in 
the minority of King James III. on the que- 
Ss, ho ſhould have the tutelage or guar- 
dianſbip of the young King? the Queen his 
mother alledging, that ſhe ſhould have it; 
the. Biſhop and others alledging, that it was 
more fit that one ſhould be choſen out of the 
parlament for fo great a charge. yy 
8 N. B. Biſhop Kennedy was nephew to King 
James I. being ſon to his ſiſter Mary 
Counteſs of Angus, and John Lord Ken- 
nedy. He was firſt Biſhop of Dunkeld, 
and thereafter of St. Andrews'. He built 
St. Salvator's college there, which he 
provided with large revenues. He died 
at St. Andrew's May 10. anno 1466, and 
lies interred in a fine ſepulchre prepared 
by himſelf, within the chapel of the ſaid 
e 


T is my chief deſire, noble peers, that they 
whoſe aims are at the good of all in gene- 
ral, might freely declare their minds, without 
offence to any one particular perſon. But, in 
dur preſent circumſtances, when the ſenſe of 
things, delivered for the publick good, is 
wreſted and turned to the reproach of thoſe 
private perſons who ſpeak them, it is a very | 
difficult thing to obſerve ſuch a mean between 
_ diſagreeing heats and different opinions, as 
not to incur the offence of one of the par- 
ties. As for me, I will ſo temper and mo- 
derate my diſcourſe, that no man ſhall com- 
| Plain 
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plain of me, without firſt confeſſing his own 
guilt: yet I ſhall uſe the liberty of ſpeech, 
received from our anceſtors, fo modeſtly, 
that as, on the one fide, I deſire to preju- 
dice no man; ſo, on the other, neither, for fear 
nor favour, will I paſs by any thing, which 
ts of uſe in the debate before us. I ſee, that 
there are two opinions which do retard and 
impede our concord. The one is of thoſe who- 
judge, that in a matter relating to the good of 
all, an election out of all is to be made: and, 
as we all meet to give our ſuffrages in a buſi- 
neſs concerning the ſafety of the whole king- 
dom ; ſo it is juſt and fit, that no man ſhould 
be excluded from the hopes of that honour,, 
who ſeeks after it by honeſt and virtuous ways.. 
The other is of ſuch, who count it a great 
injury done to the Queen, who is ſo noble a 
. princeſs, and ſo choice a woman, it ſhe be not. 
preferred before all others in tte guardian- 
ſhip of her ſon, and the adminiſtration of the 
government of the kingdom.. 

Of theſe two opinions I like the former- 
beſt; and I will ſnew you my reaſons for it by 
and by. In the mean time, I ſo far approve the 
mind of the latter, that they think it below 
the Queen's grandeur, that any ſingle per ſon 
mould vye with her for this point of honour, 
leſt her authority, which ought to be, as in 
truth it is, accounted venerable, ſhould be 
leſſened by coping with inferiors. And in- 
deed I would be wholly of their mind, if the 
diſpute lay here, about the bonour of ONE, 
and not the ſafety of all. But ſeeing that we 
are, this day, to make a determination about 
that which concerns the lives and fortunes: 
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of all private men, and the ſafety of the 
whole kingdom too, it is highly requiſite, that 
all ſingle intereſts and concerns whatſoever, 


mould ſtoop and give way to this conſidera— 


tion: And therefore I earneſtly adviſe thoſe, 
who are of this opinion, ſo to conſult the digni- 
ty of the Queen, as not to forget at the ſame 
time the reverence they owe to the laws, to the 
old cuſtoms, and to the univerſal good of their 
country. If they can ſhew, that it is lawful, 


and publickly expedient, that the guardian- 
ſhip of the King, and the regency of the king- 


dom, ought to be in the Queen's hands, I will 


be of their opinion. But if what they plead 


for be pernicious to the publick, I hope the 
Queen firſt, and next all good men, will par- 
don me, if (always ſaving the majeſty-of the 
Queen, as ſacred, ſo far as, by law, and the 
cuſtom of our anceſtors, I may) I do not con- 
ceal my opinion; or rather, if I ſpeak out 


that with freedom, which it were the greateſt 


impiety in me to conceal. To begin then 
with the laws; there is a law made above 500 


ears ago, by King Kenneth, a Prince no leſs 


eminent for his wiſdom and prudence, than 
for his military performances; and it was aſ- 
{ſented and yielded to by all the orders of the 
kingdom ; and approved of, even to this very 
day, by the conſtant obſervance of ſo many 
ages, That when the King happened to be 


a minor, the eſtates, or parliament of the 
„ kingdom, ſhould aſſemble, and chuſe ſome 


<« one man, eminent for wiſdom and power, 


* to be his guardian, and to govern the King, 


« whilſt he was yet unable to weild the ſcepter 


« with his own hands.” T hough this T 
- | 2 


before the Scots parliament. F5F 


be refereed to Kenneth, as the author of it 
yet it ſeems to me, that he did not fo much 
enact it firſt, as revive and confirm the anti- 
ent cuſtom of the Scots by a new fanction. 
For our-anceſtors were ſo far from eommit- 

ting the fupreme power to the hands of a- 
woman, that if you look over our chronicles, . 


you ſhall not find the name of a woman regent” 


recorded among them all. For why, pray, 
ſhould they. mention ſuch a name, of which 
they never had any occaſion, and hoped they 
mould never have any for the future? For thoſe! 
females whom other countries call Queens, 
we only call wives (or conſorts) of our Kings; 

neither do we intitle them to any bigher 
name; for gueſs, our wiſe anceſtors had this 
in their eye, that as often as theſe conſorts 
heard their names ſubjoined to that of their 
huſbands, they might remember, that they 
were ſubje&t to men: And therefore a Wo- 


man was never admitted to the regency, or 
the adminiftration. of publick affairs to this 
very day. The ſame courſe: hath been alſo 


conſtantly obſerved in lefs magiſtracics, both 
as to their appointment and executions. For: 


though many honours, and ſome ſeigniories- 
_ amongſt them, have come by inheritance to 
fome women, by reaſon” of their great de- 


ſerts* from their country, and have alſo been 
alloted to them as dowries; yet it was ne-- 
ver. known; ſince the memory. of man, that 
any woman did ever preſide in any publick 
"council; or in any court of judicature,. or did 
ever take upon her any of theſe offices, which 
are appropriated to men. And truly, fince 
aur anceſtors, though not bound. by law to 
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it, did conſtantly obſerve this cuſtom, only 
by the impulſe of nature, if we their poſte- 
rity ſhould bring the commonwealth into an 
apparent danger, by oppoſing a law received 
by the votes of all, and approved by ſo long 
an uſage; who will free us from the brand 
(I will not ſay of raſhneſs, but) even of mad- 
neſs itſelf? Eſpecially, ſince we have been 
warned by examples near at hand; for the 
Saxons, juſtly urged and provoked to it by the 
wickedneſs of one woman, vzz. Ethelburga, 
- made a law, That, after that time, no woman 
ſhould be called Queen, nor ſhould fit in pu- 
blick, next the King, in any ſeat of honour. 
1 beſeech you, therefore, conſider ſeriouſly 
how -much they degenerate from their pru- 
_ dence, who, againſt a law ſo antient, and as 
advantageous . to women as honourable to 
men, would put the reins of government into 
their hands, to whom our anceſtors never gave 
fo much as a royal name; and from whom 
our neighbours took it away, after they had 
given it to them. Other nations, I grant, 
have acted otherwiſe; with what ſucceſs I 
ſhall not declare, after I have firſt anfwered 
thoſe, who dare not calumniate this law open- 
ly, but in the carpet-conventicles of women 
do implead it as unjuſt. But whoſoever he 
be that finds fault with it, he ſeems to repre- 
hend, not ſome ſanction only, approved by 
the ſuffrages of men, but even nature itſelf, 
3. e. that primary law, imprinted in our 
hearts by God himſelf; I ſay, nature itſelf, 
whom our law-maker had, as a guide and 
directreſs of all his counſels, when he propo- 
fed and enacted this law. For — 
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the beginning, both not only diſtinguiſhed men 
from women by the ſtrength of mind and bo- 
dy, but hath alſo appropriated diſtin& offices 
and virtues to each lex, the ſame indeed for 
kind, but far different in degree: For it is no 
leſs unbecoming a woman to pronounce judg- 
ment, to levy forces, to conduct an army, to 
give a ſignal to the battle, than it is for 
a man to teaze wool, to handle the diſtaff, to 
ſpin, or card, and to perform the other ſer⸗ 
vices of the weaker ſex. That which is libe- 
rality, fortitude, and ſeverity in men, is pro- 
fuſion, madneſs, and cruelty in a woman. 
And again, that which is elegant, comely, and 
ornamental in a woman, is mean, fordid, and 
effeminate in a man. Do not they, therefore, 
that endeavour to confound and mix thoſe 
things, which nature, of her own accord, 
hath diſtinguiſhed ; do they not, I ſay, ſeem 
to you, not only to diſturb, but alſo to over- 
throw the ſtate of the kingdom, which is 
founded upon ſo good laws and cuſtoms? 
This they do, when they would obtrude on us 
the government of a woman, which our an- 
ceſtors did not ſo much as once name. For 
the maker of that law (as I told you before) 
doth not ſeem ſo much to induce a new ſan- 
ction in the enacting thereof, as only to com- 
mit to writing the perpetual uſage of our an- 
ceſtors, that it might be tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity ; and that which hath been always obſer- 
ved by the guidance of nature, in the making 
of a king, they have conſecrated the ſame 
thing to be obſerved by publick authority, in 
chuſing a guardian for a king under age. 
Whoever go about to undermine and a : 
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this one law, what do they, but endeavour at 
once to overthrow all the other laws, rites 
and cuſtoms of our. anceſtors :. I ſpeak this 
(that I may prevent all cavil), not that I think 
all Jaws are immutable,. as if they were en- 
acted to laſt for ever; no, laws are of diffe- 
rent powers, . forts, and kinds: Thoſe which 
are accommodated to-the viciflitude of times, 
are ſubject to the. inconſtancy of fortune; 
and are wont to laſt ſo long as the neceſſi- 
ty. laſts, which impoſed them: and theſe 
which are obtruded on men, by: the wills of 
tyrants, are commonly diſannuled and. abro- 
gated with their authors. But as for: that in- 


ſtinct, or impreſs. of. nature, which is, as it 


were, a living law, ordained by God, and 
deeply imprinted and engraven in mens hearts, 
that no conſent. of: multitudes,. nor any de- 


grees of men can aboliſh :. ſor (as an excel- + 


lent poet is reported to have ſaid) It was not 
born.yeſterday or to-day, but it grew up together 
with dame nature herſelf, and lives and dies 
with her. And ſeeing our law, of which we now 
ſpeak, is of that. ſort, and a principal one too; 
he doth not oppoſe the dignity of the Queen; 
who. deſires that ſhe, of her own accord, would 
preſcribe. to herſelf- thoſe bounds, which na- 
ture hath appointed, her: ſex requires, cuſtom 
hath eſtabliſhed, and the laws made, by the 
conſent. of almoſt. all nations, do approve :. but 
they who would have her forget her ſex, would 
perſuade. her to break through all- bonds of 
law, and to diſturb the order of things ap- 
pointed by God, received by uſe, and allow- 
ed in all well governed cities and countries. 
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will be grievouſly puniſhed, not by men. on- 


ly, but by God himſelf, who will affert his 


own ordinances. For if good laws threaten a 


man with death who ſhall clothe himſelf with 
a woman's apparel, and a woman if ſhe wear 


the habit of a man; what puniſhment can be 
inflicted on them too great for their offence, 
who, by a prepoſterous flattery, would over- 
throw the whole force of nature, and the ever- 
laſting conſtitution of God himſelf? Will you 
underſtand how theſe flatterers do not ſpeak 


What they cordially mean? In a publick aſſem- 


bly, to give a vote; to be preſident in a court 
of law; to enact or abrogate a law: theſe 
are great things in themſelves; yet they are 
but a ſmall portion of. publick government, 


Why do not theſe flatterers bring their wives 


hither to us, to conſult? Why do not they 
alſo preſide in judicatures? Why do they 
not perſuade or diſuade laws? Why don't 
theſe men look after their domeſtick affairs at 
home ? ſend their wives abroad to the wars ? 
But if they would impoſe thoſe regents upon 
us, whom they themſelves dare ſcarce truſt in 
the management of their own houſhold af- 
fairs, much leſs think them fit for the leaſt 
part of any publick buſineſs; conſider, I pray, 
how they contradict themſelves :. but if con- 
ſcious of their own infirmity, they ſpeak as 


they think, and fo are reſtrained by modeſty, 


rather than judgment; yet let them hope 
well of others, who both can and will per- 
form their own, 3. e. the ſervices proper for 
men: But if (as I rather judge) they think 
by. this kind of complaiſance to gratify the 
Queen, I adviſe and admoniſh them. to lay 3 
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fide their falſe opinion of a princeſs of ſo 
great prudence as ſhe is, and not believe her 


to be ſo ignorant of things, as to reckon that 


an increaſe and acceſſion of dignity (to her) 
which would be the fouleſt thing imaginable 
in other women. I enter upon this part of 


my diſcourſe very unwillingly : Therefore, 


fince our noble princeſs hath ſo well deſerved 
of the whole kingdom, that it is fit ſhe ſhould 
hear nothing which might juſtly . offend her 
ears or heart, I will not mention thoſe things, 


Which ill men do commonly alledge, in con- 


temning and undervaluing the ſex; I ſhall 
rather inſiſt on thoſe virtues which are pro- 
per to the Queen ;- and though theſe are ma- 
ny, and eminently illuſtrious, yet none of 
them have procured greater praiſe and com- 
mendation, rather than her modeſty; which is 
eſteemed ſo proper to her ſex, that even in 


a private perſon it doth either cover, or at 
leaſt much extenuate other faults. But in 
our Princeſs, none of whoſe words or deeds, 


in regard of the eminency of her birth and 
condition, can be concealed; it doth ſhine 
out ſo illuſtriouſly, that all her other virtues. 
grow much more acceptable, and are more 
amply commended, merely for the ſake of 
this one virtue. And therefore I ſhall need 
to ſay but a few words in reference to her, 
ſave only to warn and encourage her to per- 
fiſt in that way to glory and honour, which 
ſhe hath already entered upon; and that ſhe 
would not give ear to the flatteries of any, 
fo as to be forgetful of herſelf; but that ſhe 
would rather tread the ſure and experienced 
way to, immortal renown, than, by running 
3 | upon 
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upon unſafe and craggy precipices, to hazard 
the ſplendor of her former life. 

But my great buſineſs is with you, my 
Lords, who, either out of envy, are afraid 
that your betters ſhould be preferred before 
you, or elſe, out of a wicked ambition, are lay- 
ing artfully the foundation of your future fa- 
vour with a good Princeſs. I will therefore, 
moſt noble Queen, under the ſhelter of your 
prudence, ſpeak freely my thoughts in this 
caſe. Such perſons do not court you, but 
your fortune ; and whilſt they think upon the 
Queen, they forget that the ſame perſon is a 
woman. When I name the word woman, (I do 
not uſe it reproachfully, but), I mean a per- 
ſon to whom nature hath given many blan- 
diſhments, and eminent enduements; but 
withal, bath mingled them (as ſhe uſually doth, 
in the mot uſual and precious things) with 
ſome alloy*of infirmity; and therefore would 
have her to be under the guardianſhip of an- 
other, as not ſufficiently able to protect her- 
ſelf: So that ſhe is ſo far from having an em- 
pire over others alloted to her, that the laws, 
in imitation of nature, do command women 
to be under the perpetual tutelage of their 
parents, brothers, or huſbands. Neither doth 
this tend to their reproach, but is a relief to 
their frailty : for that it keeps them off from 
thoſe affairs for which they are unfit; it is a 
kind regard had to their modeſty ; not a ſcan- 
dal detracting from their honour, I will not 
take notice how difficultly they are reſtrain- 
ed by the vigilance of their huſbands, and the 
authority of parents; neither will I menti- 
on how far the licentiouſneſs of ſome wo- 

men 
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men hath proceeded, when the reins have been 
laid on their necks. I ſhall confine my ſpeech 
only to what the preſent caſe offers, or ra- 
ther doth enact and require; and which, with- 
out damage to the publick, cannot be conceal- 
ed. If there be any thing of private concern 
amiſs in the ſex, let their huſbands and kindred 
look to that; I ſhall only briefly touch what 
may be publickly prejudicial. - Greatneſs of 
mind was never required - in- this ſex. It 
is true, women have their other proper vir- 
tues; but as for this, it was always reckoned - 


_ amongſt virile, not female enduements. Be- 


fides, the more they are obnoxious to commo- 
tions, paſſions, and other efforts of mind, by 
reaſon of the imbecillity of their nature ; the 
more doth their extravagancy, having once 


broke thro” the reſtraints of the law, fly out, 


and is hardly ever reduced, and brought back 
again within its due bounds, in regard wo- 
men are alike impatient, both of diſeaſes, and 
of their remedies. But if any of them ſeem 
more valiant and couragious,” they are ſo 
much the 'more dangerous, as being liable to 
more impetuous and vehement paſſions. For 
they, who being weary of their ſex, have put 
off the woman, are very willing to extend 


their liberty, even beyond the precincts of a 


maſculine genius. If you once exceed and 
paſs over the bounds and limits ſet by na- 
ture, whatſoever is beyond is infinite; and 
there is no boundary left, either for deſire 
or action. Moreover, there is a further ac- 
ceſſion to this infirmity of nature; for the 
leſs confidence one hath in himſelf, the more 

eaſily he interprets the words and actions of 
e others 
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others to his own reproach, he is more vehe- 


mently angry, and hardly appeaſed. Such a 


party doth alſo execute revenge more immo- 


derately, and doth puniſh his deſpiſers with 
greater hate. Now, that all theſe things are 


unfit for, nay contrary to magiſtracy, there is 
none of you ignorant. And if any man think 
that I deviſe theſe things of my own head, 
let him conſider what great diſturbances there 


were not long ago, when Joan of Naples reign- 


ed. Look over the hiſtories of antient times. 
I will not mention Semiramis of Aſſyria, nor 


Laodice of Cappadocia; theſe were monſters, 


not women. The celebrated Zenobia Palmy- 
rena, the ſubduer of the Parthians, and a 
match for the Roman Emperors, was at laſt 
overcome, taken, and triumphed over: And 
ſo ſhe herſelf, and her kingdom, which was en- 
larged and increaſed by her huſband Odena- 


tus, was loſt in a moment. 


Neither may I paſs over in ſilence, what is 


- principally to be regarded in the management 
of other mens affairs; that the chief com- 
mand is not to be entruſted to ſuch ſort of 


perſons who cannot be called to account for 


their mal-adminiſtration. I do not at all diſtruſt. 
.the- ingenuity, faithfulneſs, nor care of the 
Queen ; but if any thing be acted amiſs (as 
mn often happens) by the fraud of others, .and 
matters be carried otherways than the publick 


good, or the dignity of her place doth re- 
quire, what mult can, we exact from the 
King's mother? What puniſhment can we re— 


quire ? Who ſhall cenſure her miſcarriages ? 


Shall the higheſt matters be managed in the 
meetings of women, in the nurſery, or the 
dreſſing- 
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dreſſing- room? Muſt you there, either each 
man in particular ſubſcribe to decrees, or all 
in general make them? How will you be 
able to bear female power, armed with your 
own authority, which now, when it is with- 
out arms, and ſubjected to you by laws and 
cuſtoms, you can hardly contain within rea- 
ſonable bounds? Do not think I ſpeak this, 
as if I did fear any ſuch thing from our Queen, 
who is the choiceſt and modeſteſt of all wo- 
men; but becauſe 1 think it baſe and unſeem- 
1y for us, who have all things yet in our own 
Hands, to place the hope of our ſafety, which 
we may owe to ourſelves, only in another's 
power; eſpecially ſince both divine and human 
Jaws, the cuſtom of our anceſtors, nay, and the 
conſent of all nations throughout the whole 
world, make for us. It is true, ſome nations 
have endured women to be their ſovereigns; 
but they were not elected to that dignity by 
ſuffrages, but were caſt upon them by their 
birth; but never any people, who had free- 
dom of vote, when there was plenty of able 
men to chuſe, did ever prefer women befare 
them. And therefore, moſt eminent patriots, 
I adviſe, and earneſtly intreat you, that, . ac- 
cording to the laws of our country, and the 
cuſtoms of our anceſtors, we chuſe one ; or, if 
you think fit, more; the be, out of the nobleſt 
and be/t, who may, undertake the regency, till 
the King arrive at that ſtrength both of bo- 
dy and mind, as to be able to manage the go- 
vernment himſelf. And 1 pray God to bleſs 
pur Proceooihgs,. in this Ager. , 
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N n G De ff 
The SurrRERD and the PHILOSOPHER: 


EM OTE from cities lived 4 Swain, 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain: 
His head was filver'd o'er with age; 
And long experience made him fage. 
In ſummer's heat and winter's cold 
He fed his flock, and penn'd the fold.. 
His hours in chearful labour flew ;. 
Nor envy nor ambition knew: 
His wifdom and his honeſt fame : 
Through all the country rais'd his name.. 
A deep Philoſopher (whoſe rules 
Of moral life were drawn from ſchools) 
The Shepherd's. homely cottage ſought, 
And thus explor'd his reach of thought. 
Whence is thy learning? Hath thy toil 
O'er books conſum'd the midnight-oil ? 
Haſt thou old Greece and Rome ſurvey'd, 
And the vaſt ſenſe of Plato weigh'd ? 
Hath Socrates” thy ſoul refin'd;. _ 
And haſt thou fathom'd Tully's mind? 
Or, like the wiſe Ulyſſes, thrown, . 
By various fates, on realms unknown, 
Haſt thou through many cities ſtray'd ; 
Their cuſtoms, laws, and manners weigh'd ?" 
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The Shepherd modeſtly reply'd, 

I ne'er the paths of learning try'd : 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts, 
To read mankind, their laws and arts; 
For man is practis · d in diſguiſe; 
He cheats the moſt diſcerning eyes. 
Who by that fearch ſhall wifer grow, 
When we ourſelves can never know? 
The little knowledge I have gain'd, 
Was all from ſimple nature drain'd : 


Hence my life's maxims took their riſe; 


Hence grew my ſettled hate to vice. 
The daily labours of the bee 

Awake my ſoul to induſtry. 

Who can obſerve the careful ant, 

And not provide for future want? 

My dog (the truſtieſt of his kind) 

With gratitude inflames my mind :: 

I mark his true, his faithful way, 

And in my ſervice copy Tray. 

In conſtancy, and nuptial love, 

I learn my duty from the dove: 

The hen, who from the chilly air, 

With pious wing, protects: her care; 

And ev'ry fowl that flies at large, 

Inſtructs me in a parent's charge, 
From nature too I take my rule, 

To ſhun contempt and ridicule.. - 

I never with important air 

In converſation dverbear. 

Can grave and formal pafs for wiſe, 

When men the ſolemn owl deſpiſe ? 

My tongue within my lips I rein; | 

For who talks much, muſt talk i in vain. 

. We from the wordy torrent: fly, 

Who liſtens to the chatt'ring pye 2 


4 
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Nor would J, with felonious ſleight, 

By ſtealth invade. my neighbour's right. 

Rapacious animals we hate; 

Kites, hawks, and wolves, deſerve their fate. 

Do not we juſt abhorrence find 

Againſt the toad and ſerpent kind ?. 

But envy, calumny and. ſpite, 

Bear ſtronger venom in their bite.- 

Thus ev'ry object of creation 

Can furniſh hints to contemplation ; 

And from the moſt minute and mean 

A virtuous mind can morals glean. 

Thy fame is juſt, the Sage replies ;, 
Thy virtue proves thee truly wiſe. 

Pride often guides the author's pen, 

Books as affected are as men: 

But he who ſtudies nature's laws, 

From certain truth his maxims draws z;:: 

And thoſe, without our ſchools, ſuffice- 

To make men moral, good, and wiſe... 
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PA DE: | 
The Lyon, the TyGER. and the TRAVELLED. 


Ccept, young Prinee, the. moral lay, 
And in thee tales mankind ſurvey... 
With early virtues plant. your breaſt, 
The ſpecious arts of vice deteſt.. 
Princes, like. beauties, from their youth 
Are ſtrangers to. the voice of truth. 
Learn to contemn all praiſe betimes; 
Foy flattery's the nurſe of crimes >. 
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Friendſhip by ſweet: reproof i is ſhown, 


(A virtue never near a throne). ; 
In courts ſuch freedom muſt offend ; 


There none preſumes to be a friend. 


To thoſe of your exalted ſtation 
Each courtier is a dedication: 

Muſt I too flatter like the reſt, 

And turn my morals to a jeſt ? 

The Muſe diſdains to ſteal from thoſe 


Who thrive in courts by fulſome proſe. _ 


But ſhall I hide your real praiſe, 
Or tell you what a natien ſays ? 
They in your infant-boſom trace 
The virtues of your royal race; 
In the fair dawning of your mind 
Diſcern you gen'rous, mild, and kind: 
They fee you grieve to hear diſtreſs, 


And pant already to redreſs. 


Go on, the height of good attain : 
Nor let a nation hope in vain. © 
For hence we Juſtly. may preſage 


The, virtues of a riper age. | 
True courage ſhall your boſom fire, 


And future actions own your fire. 
Cowards are cruel ; but the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to lave. 


A Tyger, roaming for his prey, 
Sprung on a Trav'ler in the way; 
The proſtrate game a Lion ſpies, 
And on the greedy tyrant flies. 


With mingled roar reſounds the wood, 


Their teeth, their claws diſtil with blood; : 
Till, vanquiſh'd by the Lion's ſtrength, |, 
The * foe e his 225 


The 
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The man beſought the ſhaggy lord, | 
And oa his knees for life implor'd. 8 
His life the gen'rous hero gave. 
Together walking to his cave, 
The Lyon thus beſpoke his gueſt : 
What hardy beaſt ſhall dare conteſt 
My matchleſs ſtrength ! You ſaw the ſight, 
And muſt atteſt my power and right. 0 
Forc'd to forgoe their native home, 
My ſtarving flaves at diſtance roam. 
Within theſe woods I reign alone; 
The boundleſs forreſt is my own. 
Bears, wolves, and all the ſavage wa, 
Have dy'd the regal den with blood. 
Theſe carcafes on either hand, 
Theſe bones' that whiten all the land, 
My former deeds and triumphs tell, 
Beneath thefe jaws what numbers fell. 
True, ſays the man, the ſtrength I ſaw 

Might well the brutal nation awe: 
But ſhall a monarch, brave like you, 
Place glory in ſo falſe a view? 8 
Robbers invade their neighbour's right. 
Be lov'd : let juſtice bound your might. 
Mean are ambitious heroes boaſts _ 
Of waſted lands, and ſlaughter'd hoſts. 
Pirates their power by murders gain. 1 2 
Wiſe kings by love and mercy reign. 
To me your clemency hath ſhown 
The virtue worthy of a throne. 
Heav'n gives you power above the reſt, 

Like heav'n, to ſuccour the diſtreſt. 

The caſe is plain, the monarch faid, 

Falſe glory hath my youth miſled ; 
For beaſts of prey, a ſervile train, 
Have been the flat rers of my * . 


Yeu 


* 
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You eon well: Vet tell me, friend, 
Did ever you in courts attend? 

For all my fawning rogues agree, 
That human heroes rule like me. 


F A B I E II. 
The San 111 and the Canzkrox. 


8 Spaniel, bred with all the care 
That waits upon a favourite heir; 
Ne'er felt correction's rigid hand; 

Indulg'd to diſobey command, STIR 
In pamper'd eaſe his hours were ſpent. - 


He never knew what learning meant. 
Such forward airs, ſo pert, ſo ſmart, 


Were ſure to win his lady's heart. 
Each little miſchief- gain'd him praiſe. 


Ho pretty were his fawning ways ! 


The wind was ſouth, the morning 7 
He ventures forth to take the air. 


He ranges all the meadow round, 
And rolls upon the ſofteſt ground: 2 


When near him a Cameleon ſeen, 


Was ſcarce diſtinguiſh'd from the green. 


Dear emblem of the flatt'ring hoſt, 


What, live with clowns! a genius loſt 1 


To cities and the court repair. 

A fortune cannot fail thee there. 

Preferment ſhall thy talents crown. 

Believe me, friend; I know the town. 
Sir, ſays: the ſycophant, like you, 


Of old, politer life I knew: 


Like you a courtier born and bred,, 
Hogs lean'd their ear to what 1 ſaid... YOu 
My 
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My whiſper always met ſuccefs ; 
The ladies prais'd me for addreſs. 
I knew to hit each courtier's paſſion, 
And flatter'd every vice in faſhion. 

But Jove, who hates the liar's ways, 

At once cut ſhort my proſperous days; 
And, ſentenc'd to retain my nature, 
Transform'd me to this crawling creature, 
Doom'd to a life obſcure and mean, 
I wander in the ſylvan ſcene. 

For Jove the heart alone regards; 
He puniſhes what man rewards. . 
How. diff rent is thy eaſe and mine ! 
With men at.leaſt you ſup and dine; 
While I, condemn'd to thinneſt fare; 
Like thoſe I flatter'd, feed on air. 


FABLE III. | 
De Morus, the Nuns; and the Paiav. 


IVE me a ſon. The bleſſing ſent, ' 
Were ever parents more .content ? 
How partial are their doating eyes! 
No child is half ſo fair and wiſe. phe fo 
Wak'd to the morning's pleaſing care, 
The mother roſe, and ſought her heir. 
She ſaw the nurſe, like one poſſeſs'd;. 
With wringing hands, and ſobbing breaſt. 
Sure ſome diſaſter has befel. . 
Speak, Nurſe; I hope- the boy is well. 
Dear Madam; think not me to blame; =. 
Inviſible the Fairy came: 
. Your precious babe has hence convey 4, 
Aud | in the place a * laid. 


— * 
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Where are the father's mouth and noſe, 
The mother's eyes, as black as floes? 
See here, a- ſhocking awkward creature, 
That ſpeaks a fool in every feature. 

The woman's blind, the mother cries ;. 
I ſee wit ſparkle in his eyes. 

Lord! Madam, what a ſquinting leer! 
No doubt the Fairy hath been here. 

Juſt as ſhe ſpoke, a pigmy ſp'rit | 
Pops through the key-hole, ſwift as light ; 3 
Perch'd on the cradle's top he ſtands, 

And thus her folly reprimands. ; 

Whence fprung the vain conceited lie, 
That we: the world with fools ſupply ? 

What! give our ſprightly race away, 

For the dull helpleſs fons of clay! 
Beſides, by partial fondneſs ſnown, 
Like you we doat upon our owh. 

Where yet was ever found a mother, 
Who'd give her booby for another? 

j And ſhould we change with human breed; 

= Well Ne we ow for fools indeed. 


l . 
The Eacs and the aſſembly of Anas. 


8 lain all- ſeeing eye ao. 
Survey'd the worlds beneath the oa £ 
From this ſmall ſpeck of earth were ſent. 

Murmurs, and ſounds of diſcontent : 

For ev'ry thing alive complain'd, 

That he the hardeſt life ſuſtain'd.. 
Jove calls his Eagle. At the word, 

Before him ſtands the royal bird. 


The Eagle, and aſſembly of Animals. 27 5 


The bird, obedient, from heav'n's height, 
Downward directs his rapid flight; | 
Then cited ev'ry living thing 1 
To hear the mandates of his king. | 

| 


Ungrateful creatures, whence ariſe 
"Theſe murmurs which offend the ſkies ? Þ 
Why this diſorder ? ſay the cauſe: — 

For juſt are Jove's eternal laws. | ," 
Let each his diſcontent reveal. | =! 
To you ſour dog I firſt appeal. 1 
Hard is my lot, the hound replies. ; 
On what fleet nerves the greyhound flies! 1 
We I, with weary ſtep, and flow, | 
O'er planes, and vales, and mountains go. 18 
The morning ſees my chace begun; 
Nor ends it till the ſetting ſun. | 
When (fays the greyhound) I purſue, 
My game is loſt, or caught in view: . 
Beyond my Gght the prey's ſecure. 
The hound is flow, but always ſure. 
And had I his ſagacious ſcent, 


% 


Jove ne'er had heard my diſcontent. n 
The lion crav'd the fox's art; | 18 
The fox, the lion's force and heart. 1 
The cock implor'd the pigeon's flight, ** 19 


Whoſe wings were rapid, ſtrong and light: 1 
The pigeon ſtrength of wing deſpis'd, = 
And the cock's matchleſs valour priz'd. 
The fiſhes wiſh'd to graze the plane; 
The beaſts, to ſkim beneath the main. 
Thus, envious of another's ſtate, 
Each blam'd the partial hand of fate. 
The bird of heaven then cry'd aloud, 
Jove bids diſperſe the murm'ring crowd ; | 12 
The god rejects your idle prayers. 1 
5 Would ye, rebellious mutineers, 3 1 
| 1382 Entirely 1 
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Entirely change your name and nature, 
And be the very envy'd creature? of 
What, ſilent all, and none conſent ! 

Be happy then, and learn content: 

Nor imitate the reſtleſs mind, 

And proud ambition of mankind. 


F 5 B L E VI. 
The MiszR and prurus. 


HE wind was high, the window makes; 
With ſudden ſtart the Miſer wakes.. 

Kong the ſilent room he ſtalks; 
Looks back, and trembles as he walks. 
Each lock and ev'ry bolt he tries, 
In every creek and corner pries 
Then opes the cheſt with treaſure ſtor'd, 
And ſtands in rapture o'er his hoard. 
But now, with fudden qualms poſſeſt, 
He wrings his hands, he beats his breaſt. 
By conſcience ſtung, he wildly ſtares; 
And thus his guilty ſoul- declares. 

Had the deep earth her ſtores confin'd, 
This heart had known ſweet peace of mind. 
But virtue's fold. - Good gods! what price 
Can recompenſe the pangs of vice! 

O bane of good ſeducing cheat! hot, 
Can man, weak man, thy power defeat? 
Gold baniſh'd honour from the mind, 
And only left the name behind; _ 
Gold ſow'd the world with ev'ry ill; 
Sold taught the murd'rer's ſword to kill- 
Twas gold inſtructed coward- hearts, 
In treach'ry's more pernicious arts. 
Who can recount the miſchiefs oer? 
Virtue reſides on earth no more ! by 
He 
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He ſpoke, and ſigh'd. In angry mood, 

Plutus, his god, before him ſtood. 

The Miſer trembling, lock'd his cheſt. 
' The Viſion frown'd, and thus addreſt: 3 
 Whence is this vile ungrateful rant ? 
Each ſordid raſcal's daily cant. 
Did I, bafe wretch, corrupt mankind ? 
'The fault's in thy rapacious mind, 
Becauſe my bleſſings are abus'd, 
' Muſt I be cenſur'd, curs'd, accus'd ? 
Ev'n virtue's ſelf by Lang realy made 

A cloak to carry on the trade; 
And power (when lodg'd in their poſſeſſion) 
Grows tyranny, and rank oppreſſion. 
Thus, when the villain crams his cheſt, 
Gold is the canker of the breaſt; 

'Tis av'rice, inſolence, and pride, 

And ev'ry ſhocking vice beſide. 

But when to virtuous hands tis given, 
It bleſſes, like the dews of Heaven: 
Like heav'n, it hears the orphan's cries, 
And wipes the tears from widows eyes. 
Their crimes on gold ſhall miſers lay, 
| Who pawn'd their ſordid ſouls for pay. 
Loet bravo's then (when blood is fpilt) . 
Vpbraid the paſſive ſword with guilt. 


FABL E VII. 71 
The Lion, the Fox, and. the Carer. 


Lion, tir'd with ſtate-affairs, 


Quite ſick of pomp, and worn with cares, 
Reſolv'd (remote from noiſe and ſtrife) 


In . to pals his latter life. | 
. AS: It 


It was proclaim'd ; the day was ſet: _. 
Behold the general council met. | 
The Fox was Viceroy nam'd. The crowd 
To the new Regent humbly bow'd. 
Wolves, bears, and mighty .tygers bend, 
And ſtrive who moſt ſhall condeſcend. 
He ſtraight aſſumes a ſolemn grace, 
Collects his wiſdom in his face. 
The crowd admire his wit, his ſenſe; 
Each word hath weight and conſequence. 
The flatt*rer all his art diſplays. - 
He who hath power, is ſure of . | 
A fox ſtept forth before the reſt, A FLA 
And thus the ſervile' throng addreſt. POR 50 
How vaſt his talents born to FA 1 
And train'd in virtue's honeſt ſchool! 
What clemency his temper ſways! 
How uncorrupt are all his ways! 
Beneath his conduct and command 
Rapine ſhall ceaſe to waſte the land. 
His brain hath ſtratagem and art; 
Prudence and mercy rule his heart. on 
What bleſſings muſt attend the nation 
Under 5 0s adminiſtration ! 


He aid. A gooſe who diſtant en 
Harangu'd apart the cackling brood. 
Whene'er I hear a knave commend, _ 
He bids me ſhun his worthy friend. 8 
What praiſe ! what mighty commendation ! 
But *twas a fox who ſpoke th' oration. 
Foxes this government may prize, 
As gentle, plentiful; and wiſe. —» 
If they enjoy theſe ſweets, 'tis plain 
We _ . feel a rant n. 
. What 


The Lady and the Waſp: 


What havock now ſhall thin our race, 
When ev'ry petty clerk in; plate, | 
To prove his taſte, and ſeem polite, ö 
. feed on geeſe both noon and night! 


* A RLE AIR ] 
The Lavy and the Wasn. g 
\ \ 7 845 whiſpers muſt the beauty na; 1 


What hourly nonſenſe haunts her ear! 
Where-c'er her eyes diſpenſe their charms, 
Impertinence around her ſwarms. 

Did not the tender nonſenſe ſtrike, | 
Contempt and ſcorn might look dilike ;. 
Forbidding airs might thin the place, 

The lighteſt flap a fly can chace. 

But who can drive the num'rous breed? 

_ Chaſe one, another will ſucceed. 


— 


Who knows a fool, muſt know his brother; 


One fop will recommend another: 
And with this plague ſhe's rightly —_ | 
Becauſe ſhe liſt 'ned to the firſt. 


As Be at her toilet's duty, 
Sat meditating on her beauty, 
She now was penſive, now was gay, 
And loll'd the ſultry hours away. 
As thus in indolence ſhe lies, 
A giddy Waſp around her flies. 
He now advances, now retires, 
Now to her neck and cheek aſpires. 
Her fan in vain defends her charms : 
SY he returns; again alarms; 
| A a 2. For 
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For by repulſe he bolder grew. 
Perch'd on her lip, and ſipt the dew. - 
| She frowns, ſhe frets. Good gods! ſhe erdrez 
protect me from theſe teazing flies! 
Of all the plagues that Heav'n hath ſent, ; 
A Wafp is moſt impertinent. 
The hov'ring inſect thus complain'd, 
Am! then ſlighted, ſeorn'd, diſdain'd? 
Can ſuch offence your anger wake? 
Twas beauty caus'd the bold miſtake. 
Thoſe cherry lips that breathe perfume, 
That cheek ſo ripe with youthful — 
Made me with ſtrong deſire purſue eie 
The faireſt peach that ever grew. Th % n 
Strike him not, Jenny, Doris eries, 
Nor murder Waſps like vulgar flies; 
For tho' he's free (to do him right) 
The creature's civil and polite, 
In eeſtaſies away be poſts; _ 
W here-e'er he came, the favour boaſts > 
Brags how her ſweeteſt tea he ſips, 
And ſhews the fupar on his lips. 3 
I The hintalarm'd the forward crew. 1A 
Sure of ſucceſs, away they flew ; | 
They ſhare the denties of the day : 2 
Round her with airy muſic play; 
And now they flutter, now they test, 
No ſoar again, and ſkim her breaſt. 
Nor were they baniſh'd; till ne found _ 
That Waſps _— e ſtings, Was mary the: . 
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ä 
The Burr and the MASTIFF. 


g Ex you to train your fav'rite boy 12 f 1 
Each caution, ev'ry care employ: = | 

And ere you venture to confide, | | 
Det his preceptor's heart be try'd : 
Weigh well his manners, life, and ſcope: 1 
On theſe depends-thy future Hope 5 by 


As on a time, in peaceful reign,. 
A Bull enjoy'd the flow'ry plain, 
A Maſtiff paſs'd ; inflam'd with ire, 
His eye-balls ſhot indignant fire; 
He foam'd, he rag'd with thirſt of blood 
Spurning the ground the monarch ſtood, 
And roar'd aloud. Suſpend the fight; 
In a whole ſkin, go, fleep to-night : 
Or tell me, ere the battle rage, 
What wrongs provoke thee to engage 2: 0 
Is it ambition fires: thy breaſt; | i 
Or avarice that ne'er can reſt? | + 1 
From theſe alone unjuſtly ſprings 
The world-deſtroying wrath of kings. 
The ſurly Maſtiff thus returns, 
Within my boſom glory burns. 
Like heroes of eternal name, 
Whom poets fing, I fight for fame. 
The butcher's ſpirit-ſtirring mind, 
To daily war my youth inclin'd ; 
He trained. me: te heroic deed ; 
Taught me to conquer, or to bleed. 
Curs'd dog, the Bull reply'd, no more 
9 wonder at thy thirſt of gore; 


A a 3. = For 
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For thou (beneath a butcher train'd, 
Whoſe hands with cruelty are ſtain'd, 
His daily murders in thy view) 
Muſt, like thy tutor, blood purſue. 
Take then thy fate. With goring wound, 
At onee- he lifts him from the ground; : 
Aloft the ſprawling hero flies, 
n he falls, he ee and dies. 


"FABLE Xt: bw 
| The" Pracocn, the Tuxxzx, and the ea 


N beauty faults conf picuous grow; 5 
The W ſpeck is ſeen on ſnow. 


As near a barn, by unde led, 

A Peacock with the poultry fed; 

All view'd him with an envious eye, 

And mock'd his gaudy pageantry. 

He, confcious: of ſuperior merit, Wo 
Contemns their baſe reviling ſpirit ; ? 
His ſtate and dignity aſſumes, _ 

And to the ſun difplays his plumes 3 © 
Which, like the heavin's o'er-arching ſkies, 


- Are ſpangled with a thouſand eyes. 


The circling rays, and varied light, 
At once confound their dazzled ſight: 

On ev'ry tongue detraction burns, 
And malice prompts their ſplen by turns. 

Mark, with what inſolence and pride 

The ereature takes his haughty ſtride, 
The Turkey cries. Can ſplen contain? 

Sure never bird was half ſo vain! S 
. | 33 
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But were intrinke: merit ſeen, 

We turkeys have the whiter ſkin. _ | 
From vongue to tongue they caught abuſe ; 5 

And next was heard the hiſſing Gooſ. 

What hideous legs! what filthy claws ! 

J ſcorn to cenſure little flaws. , 
Then what a horrid ſquawling throat! 

Ev'n owls are frighted at the note. 
True. Thoſe are faults, the Peacock cries. 
My fcream, my ſhanks you may deſpiſe: 
But ſuck blind crities rail in vain. 

What, overlook my radiant train ! 

Know, did, my legs (your ſcorn and ſport)” | 
The turkey or the gooſe ſupport, 

And did ye ſcream with harſher found, 
Thoſe faults. in you had ne'er been found: 
To all apparent beauties blind, 

Each blemiſh ſtrikes an envious: mind. 


Thus in aſſemblies 3 1 ſeen 
A nymph of brighteſt charms and wien, 
Wake envy in each ugly face; _ 
And K ſcandal fills the robe. 


FAB IL. E XVII. 
The Shepherd's Dos and the Wore, 


Wolf, with hunger fierce and bold, 
Ravag'd the planes, and thinn'd the fold; 
Deep in the wood fecure he lay; 
The thefts of night regal'd the day. 
In vain the ſhepherd's wakeful care 


TOO 2 8 ws toils, and watch' d the ſnare; 
In 
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In vain the dog purſued his pace, 
"The fleeter robber mock'd the chace. 
As Lightfoot rang'd the forreſt _ 
By chance-his-foe's retreat be found. 
Let us a while. the war ſuſpend, 
And reaſon as from friend to friend. | 
A truce? replies the Wolf. *Tis done.. 
The Dog the parley-thus begun: 
Ho can that ſtrong intrepid mind 
Attack a weak defenceleſs kind? 
Thoſe jaws ſhould prey on nobler food,, 
And drink the boar's and lion's blood. 
Great ſouls with gen'rous pity melt, 
Which coward tyrants never felt. 
How harmleſs is our fleecy care! 
Ze brave, and let thy mercy ſpare. 
Friend, ſays the Wolf, the matter weigh. 


Nature def gn'd us beaſts of prey; 


As ſuch, when hunger finds-a treat, 
Tis neceſſary wolves ſhould eat. | 
If mindful of the bleating weal, 
Thy boſom burn with real zeal ; 
Hence, and thy tyrant-lord beſeech,. 
To him repeat the moving ſpeech :: . 
A wolf eats ſheep but now and then, 
Ten thouſands are devour'd. by men.. 
An open foe may prove a curſe ;. 

- But A pretended friend is worſe... 

2 | | 3 


FABLE XX. 
The Old Hex and the Coen. | 


Eftrain your child ; you'll ſoon belles: 5 
The 5 which ſays, we ſ prung from Eve. 


As 
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As an old Hen led forth her train, £ 

And ſeem'd to peck to ſhew the grain 

She rak'd the chaff}, ſhe ſcratch'd the ground, 

And glean'd the ſpacious yard around, 

A giddy. chick, to try her wings, 

On the well's narrow margin ſprings, 

And prone ſhe drops. The mother's breaft- 

All day with ſorrow was poſſeſs'd. ö 
A Cock ſhe met; her fon ſhe knew; 

And in her heart aflection greẽw-. 
My ſon, ſays ſhe, I grant your years 

Have reach'd beyond a mother's cares. 

L ſee you vig'rous, ſtrong, and bold; 

I hear with joy your triumphs told. 

*Tis not from cocks; thy fate I dread; 

But let thy ever-wary tread 

Avoid yon well; that fatal place 

Is ſure perdition to our races. ,- © 
Print this my counſel on thy breaſt ; 5 

To the juſt gods I leave the reſt, 
He thank'd her care; yet day by day- 

His boſom burn'd to diſobey . 

And every time the well he faw, 

Scorn'd in his heart the fooliſh law: 

Near and more near each day he drew, ö 

And long'd to try the dang'rous view. 
Why was this idle charge? he cries :: 

Let courage female fears deſpiſe. 

Or did ſhe doubt my heart was brave, 

And therefore this injunction gave? 

Or does her harveſt ſtore the place, 

A treaſure for her younger race? 

And would ſhe thus my ſearch prevent ?” 

I ſtand refolv'd, and dare th' event. 

Thus ſaid. He mounts the . 

And pries into che deep 3 
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He ſtretch'd his neck; and from below. 

With ſtretching neck advanc'd a foe: 

Wrth wrath his ruffled plumes he rears, 

The foe with ruffled plumes appears : 

Threat anſwer'd threat, his fury grew, 

Headlong to met the.war he flew. _ 

But, when the watry death he found, A 

He thus lamented, as he drown d, 
I ne'er had been in this condition, 

But for my mother 8 prohibition. | 


& A B L E XXIV. | 
The BuTTEFLY and the sin. 


LL a l in ole 
Remind us of their PANE race. 

As, in the Rhine of this: mornz 1 
A Butterfly (but newly born) Is. 
Sat proudly perking on a Toſe ; 

With pert conceit his, boſom EIN 1 
His wings, (all glorious to behold), 
Bedropt with azure, jet, and gold 
Wide he diſplays; the ſpangled dew . _. 

Reflects his eyes, and various hue. 
His now forgotten friend, a Snail. 
Beneath his houſe, with ſlimy trail 18 7 
Crawls o'er the graſs; whom when he ſpies,. 
In- wrath he to the gard'ner eries ? 

What means yon peaſant's daily toil, 

From choaking weeds to rid the-ſoil ? 
Why wake you to the morning's care? 
Why with new a arts. Weben the e eng 
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Why glows the peach with crimſon hue2 
And why the plum's inviting blue ? 
Were they to feaſt his taſte deſign'd, 
'That vermin of voracious kind ? 
Cruſh then the ſlow, the pilf' ring race; 
So purge thy garden from diſgrace: 
What arrogance ! the Snail p 
Ho inſolent is upſtart pride! 
Hadſt thou not thus, with inſult vain, 
Provok'd my patience to complain, 
J had conceal'd thy meaner birth, EC 
Nor trac'd thee to the ſcum of excels, 
For ſcarce nine ſuns have wak'd the hours, 
To ſwell the fruit, and paint the flowers, 
Since I thy humbler life ſurvey'd, 
In baſe and ſordid guiſe array'd ; 
A hideous inſect, vile, unclean, _ 
You dragg'd a flow and noiſome train; 
And from your ſpider-bowels drew 
Foul film, and ſpun the dirty clue. 
I own: my humble life, good friend; 
Snail was I born, and ſnail ſhall end. 
And what's a butterfly? At beſt, 
He's but a caterpillar dreſt: _, 
And all thy race (a num'rous ſeed) 
Shall prove of caterpillar breed. 


FAB L E XXVII. 
The Srex Man and the ANGEL. 


7 thers no' hope ? the ſick Man ſaid. 
The ſilent doctor ſhook his head, 
And took his leave with ſigns of ſorrow, 
Diſpairing of his fee to-morrow. 


When 
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*8 The Sick Man and the Angel. 


* WM When thus the Man, with gaſping, breath? 
Fun. A feel the chilling wound of death. 
| Since I muſt bid the-world adieu, 
Kt Let me my former life review. 
|| I grant; my bargains well were made; 
But all men over-reach in trade: 
FS Tis ſelf-defence in each profeſſion. 
| | Sure ſelf-defence is no tranſgreſſion. 
| The little portion in my hands, 
By good ſecurity on lands, 
Is well increas'd. If unawares, 
My juſtice to myſelf and heirs, 
| ath let my debtor rot in jail, 
| For want of good ſufficient bail; 
II I by writ, or bond, or deed, 
> Reduc'd a family to need, g 
My will hath made the world amends, A 
My hope on charity depends. 
When I am number'd with the dead, 
And all my pious gifts are read, T4005 
By heav'n and earth 'twill then 'be known 
WM. My charities were amply ſhown. 12 
An Angel came. Ah friend? he ery'd, 
4 No more in flatt'ring hope confide. 
Can thy good deeds in former times 
Outweigh the balance of thy crimes? 
What widow or what orphan prays 
To crown thy life with length of days? 2 
A pious action's in thy power, 8 
Embrace with joy the happy hour. | 
| Now, while you draw the vital air, 
E Prove your intention is ſincere. . 
| This inſtant give a hundred pound, 
Your neighbours want, and you abound. _ 
3 But why ſuch haſte ? the ſick Man whines; 
* ; + SO knows as 'yet what heav'n deſigns? ._. 
"I * E F | Perhaps 
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Perhaps I may recover ſtill ; 2 

That ſum and more are in my will. 
Fool, ſays the Viſion, now 'tis plain, 
Your life, your ſoul, your heav'n was gain. 
From ev'ry ſide, with all your might, | 


You ſcrap'd, and ſcrap'd beyond your right; 


And after death would fain atone, 
By giving what is not your own. 

While there is life, there's hope, he cry'd ; 
Then why ſuch haſte ? ſo gron'd and dy'd. 


FABLE XXXVIL 
The Farmer's Wire and the Raven. 


* are thoſe tears? why droops your 
2 head ? „ 
Is then your other huſband dead? 

Or does a worſe diſgrace betide ? 

Hath no one ſince his death apply'd? 
Alas! you know the cauſe too well. 
The ſalt is ſpilt, to me it fell. 

Then to contribute to my loſs, 

My knife and fork were laid acroſs; 

On Friday: too! the day I dread ! 

Would I were ſafe at home in bed! 

Laſt night (I vow to Heav'n *tis true) 

Bounce from the fire a coffin flew. 

Next poſt ſome. fatal news ſhall tell. 

God ſend my Cornith friends be well! 

Unhappy widow, ceaſe thy tears, 

Nor feel affliction in thy fears. 

Let not thy ſtomach be ſuſpended ; 

Eat now, and weep when dinner's ended; 
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| And when the butler clears the table, 
For thy deſert I'll read my fable. 


Betwixt her ſwagging pannier's load 

A farmer's wife to market rode. | 

And, jogging on, with thoughtful care 

Summ'd up the profits of her ware; 

When, ſtarting from her ſilver dream, 

Thus far and wide was heard her ſcream. 

That raven on yon left-hand oak 

(Curſe on his ill-betiding croak) _ 

Bodes me no good. No more ſhe ſaid, 
When poor blind Ball, with ſtumbling tread, 

Fell prone ; o'erturn'd the pannier lay, | 

And her maſh'd eggs beſtrow'd the way. 

She, ſprawling in the yellow road, | 
Rail'd, ſwore and curs'd. Thou croaking toad; 
A murrain take thy whoreſon throat ! 

I knew misfortune in the note. | 

Dame, quoth the Raven, ſpare your oaths, 

_ Unclench-your fiſt, and wipe your cloaths. 
But why on me thoſe curſes thrown ? 
Goody, the fault was all your own ; 
For had you laid this brittle ware 
On Dun, the old ſure-footed mare, 
Though all the Ravens of the hundred, 
With croaking had your tongue out-thun- 
Sure-footed-Dun had kept her legs, (der'd, 
And you, good woman, ſav'd your eggs. 
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F AB L E XXXVIII. 
The Tuk kv and the AnT. 


1 other men we faults can ſpy, | 
And blame the mote that dims their eye, 


Bach little ſpeck and blemitſh find; 


To our own ſtronger errors blind. 


A Turkey, tir'd of common food, 

Forſook the barn, and ſought the wood; 
Behind her ran her infant train, 
Collecting here and there a grain. 

Draw near, my birds, the mother eries, 
This hill delicious fare ſupplies; 

Behold the buſy Negre race, 

See, millions blaken all the place! 

Fear not. Like me with freedom eat; 
An Ant is moſt delightfnl meat. 

How bleſs'd, how envy'd were our life, 
Gould we but 'ſcape the poult'rer's knife !- 
But man, -curs'd man, on Turkeys preys, 
And Chriſtmas ſhortens all our days: 
Sometimes with oiſters we combine; 
Sometimes aſliſt the ſavoury chine. 
From the low peaſant:to the lord, 

The Turkey ſmokes on ev'ry board. 

Sure men for gluttony are curs'd, 

Of the ſev'n deadly ſins the worſt. 

An Ant, who clim*d beyond her reach, 
Thus anſwer'd from the neighb'ring beech z- 
Ere you remark another's ſin, 

Bid thy own conſcience look within; 

Controul thy more voratious bill, 

Nor for a breakfaſt nations kill. | 
2 FABLE 


2 


FAB L E . 


The Farhe and Joris, 


HE Man to Jove his ſuit ed; | 
He begg'd a wife. His prayer was heard. 
Jove wonder'd at his bold er 
For how precarious is the bleſſin | 
- A wife he takes. And now for . 
Again he worries heav'n with prayers. 
Jove nods aſſent. Two hopeful boys 
And a fine girl reward his joys. 
Now, more ſolicitous he grew, 
And ſet their future lives in view: 
He ſaw that all reſpe& and duty. 
Were paid to wealth, to power, and beauty.. 
Once more, he cries, accept my prayer; 
Make my lov'd progeny thy care. 
Let my firſt hope, my fav'rite boy, 
All Fortune's richeſt gifts enjoy. 
My next with ſtrong ambition fire: 
May favour teach him to aſpire ; 
*Till he the ſtep of power aſcend, 
And courtiers to their idol bend. 
With ev'ry grace, with ev'ry charm, 
My daughter's perfect features arm. 
If Heav'n approve, a father's bleſs'd. 
Jove ſmiles, and grants his full requeſt. 
The firſt, a miſe at the heart, 
Studious of every griping art, 


Heaps hoards en hoards with anxious pain, 


And all his life devotes to gain. 
He feels no joy, his cares increaſe, 
He neither wakes nor ſleeps in peace; A 


v9 
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8 ti fancy'd wont, (a wretch compleat), 
He ſtarves, and yet he dares not eat. 
The next to ſudden honours. grew; 
The thriving art of courts he knew: - 
He reach'd the height of power and place; 
Then fell, the victim of diſgrace. 
Beauty with early bloom ſupplies 
His daughter's cheek, and points her eyes. 
The vain coquette each ſuit diſdains, 
And glories in her lover's pains. 
With age ſhe fades, each lover flies, 
Contemn'd, forlorn, ſhe pines and dies. 
When Jove the.father's grief ſurvey'd, 
And heard him Heav'n and Fate upbraid, 
Thus ſpoke the God: By outward ſhow, , 
Men judge of,. happineſs and woe: 
Shall ignorance of good and ill 
Dare to direct th' eternal will? 
Seek virtue; and of that poſſeſt, 
To Providence reſign the reſt. 


1 - 
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FABLE: XLVII. 
The Couxr of DRaTrR. 


\E: arn, on a ſolemn night of late, 
: | In all his pomp of terrors ſate: 
Thy attendants of his gloomy reign, , 
Diſeaſes dire, a ghaſtly train, 
Crowd the vaſt court. With hollow tone 
A voice thus thunder'd from the throne... 
This night our miniſter we name, 
Let ev'ry ſervant fpeak his claim; 
Merit ſhall bear. this: ebon wand. | 
All, at. the word, ſtretch'd forth their hand- 
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Fever, with burning heat poſſeſt, 
Advanc'd, and for the wand addreſt. 
I to the weekly bills appeal, 
Let thoſe expreſs my fervent zeal; 
On ev'ry flight occaſion near, 


With violence J perſevere. 


Next Gout appears with limping pace, 
Pleads how he ſhifts from place to place; 
From head to foot how ſwift he flies, 
And ev'ry joint and ſinew plys; 

Still working when he ſeems ſuppreſt z 
A moſt tenacious ſtubborn gueſt. 

A haggard ſpectre from the crew 
Crawls forth, and thus aſſerts his . 
*Tis I who taint. the ſweeteſt joy, 

And in the ſhape of love deſtroy :- 
My ſhanks, ſunk eyes, and noſeleſs face, 
Prove my pretenſion to the place. 

Stone urg'd his ever-growing force. 


And, next, Confumption's meagre corſe, 
| With feeble voice, that fcarce was heard, 
Broke with ſhort coughs, his ſuit prefery'd. 


Let none obje& my ling'ring ways 


1 gain, like Fabius, by delay . 


Fatigue and weaken ev'ry foe- 


By long attack, ſecure though flow. 


Plague reprefents his rapid power, 
Who thinn'd a nation in an hour. 


All ſpoke their elaim, and hop'd the wad & 
Now expectation huſh'd the Band, 
When thus the monarch from the Nrone. 


Merit was ever modeſt known. 
What, no phyſician ſpeak his right! 
one here? But fees their toils requite. 


- Let then Intemp'rance take the wand, 
Who fills with geld Lunt zealous hand. 


. 


You, 


* 


The Hermit. 


— Ls G 7 Wen th : 
You, Fever, Gout, and all the reſt, =. : 


(Whom wary men, as foes, deteſt), 
Forego your claim; no more pretend 
Intemp'rance is eſteem'd a friend; | 
He ſhares their mirth, their ſocial joys,.. 
And, as a courted gueſt, deſtroys. 

The charge on him moſt juſtly. fall, 
Who finds employment for you all. 


W „ "he BB e 8 
[By Dr. THOMAS PARNELL.] 
AR in a wild, unknown to public view, 


From youth to age a rev'rend Hermit grew; 
The moſs his bed, the cave his humble cell, 


His food the fruits, his drink the chryſtal well:. 


Remote from man, with God he paſs'd the days, 
Pray'r all his bus'neſs, all his pleaſure praiſe. 
A life fo ſacred, ſuch ſerene repoſe, 5 
'Seem'd heav'n itſelf; till one ſuggeſtion roſe, 

That vice ſhou'd triumph, virtue vice obey, 


This ſprung ſome doubt of providence's ſway : 


His hopes no more a certain proſpect boaſt, 
And all the tenour of his foul is loft: 
So when a ſmooth expanſe receives impreſt 
Calm nature's image on its watry breaſt, 


| Down bend the banks, the trees depending 


„ | : 
And ſkies beneath with anſw'ring colours 
glow : | 


But if a ſtone the gentle ſcene divide, 


Swift ruffling circles curl on ev'ry ſide, - 


And glimmering fragments of a broken ſun, ' 
Banks, trees, and ſkies, in thick diſorder run. 
23 4 Te 


The Hermit. 


To clear this ande, to know the world by 
_ fight, 


To God if books, or 3 report it right; 


(For yet by ſwains alone the world he knew, 

Whole feet came: wand ring o'er the nightly 
dew) 

He quits his cell; :the pilgrim-ſtaff he bore, 


And fix'd the ſeallop in his hat before; 19857 
Then with the ſun a riſing journey went, 


Sedate to think, and watching each event. 

The morn was waſted in the pathleſs graſs, 
And long..and loneſome was the wild to paſs ; 
But when the ſouthern ſun had warm'd the day, : 
A youth came poſting o'er a croſſing way; 

His raiment decent, his complexion: fair, 

And ſoft in graceful ringlets wav'd his hair. 

Then near approaching, Father, hail ! he cry'd, 

And hail, my ſon, the rev'rend Sire reply'd ; 

Jones follow words, from queſtion anſwer. 
ow? b 


UP And talk >> Wien kind deceiv'd. the- 3 
Till each with other pleas'd, and loth to 44248 t 


While in their age the differ, join in heart: 

Thus ſtands an aged elm in ivy bound, 

Thus youthful ivy claſps an elm around. 
Now ſunk the ſun; the cloſing hour of day | 

Came onward, mantled o'er with ſober grey; 


Nature in Glence bid the world repoſe: .. 


When near the road a ſtately palace roſe : 


There by the moon thro' ranks of trees they x 


paſs Sold 5 
Whoſe verdure crown'd, their Hoping . or . 
graſs 
It chanc'd the noble maſter of the dome, 8 
Still made his houſe the SRO e s 
Let. 


The Hermit. -.. 


Yet ſtill the kindneſs, from a thirſt of praiſe, 
Prov'd the vain flouriſh of expenſive eaſe. 
The pair arrive: the liv'ry'd ſervants wait; 


Their lord receives them at the pompous gate.. 


The table groans with coſtly piles of food, 
And all is more than hoſpitably good. | 
Then led to reſt, the day's long toil they 


drown, 

Deep ſunk in ſleep, and lk, and ie of 
down. 

At length 'tis morn, and, at the dawn of 
day, 


Along the wide canals the Zephyrs play; 


Freſh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 


And ſhake the neighb'ring wood to baniſh 
+= Deeps: |. 

Up riſe the gueſts, obedient to the call : 

An early banquet deck'd the ſplendid hall; 

Rich luſcious wine a golden goblet grac'd, 


Which the kind maſter forc'd the gueſts to 


taſte. 


Then Wed and thankful, from the porch- 


"they go 


And, but "gt landlord, none had cauſe of 


„ 
His cup was vaniſh'd; for in ſecret guiſe 


The younger gueſt purloin d the eg 


prize. 

As one who ſpies a ſerpent i in his way, 
Glif ning and baſking in the ſummer ray, 
Diſorder'd ſtops. to ſhun the danger near, 
| you walks with faintneſs on, and looks with. 

+ Tear 3. 
So ſeem'd the Sire; when far upon the road,. 


SAR mining Tot his wiley partner ſhow'd. 


He- 
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298 The Hermit. 
He gopp'd with ſilence, walk'd with crembling 


heart, 
And much he wiſh'd, but durſt not aſk to 
part: 
Mur m'ring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard, 
That generous actions meet a baſe reward. 
While thus they paſs, we” ſun his glory 
ſhrouds, 
The changing ſkies hang out their ſable 
clouds ; 
A ſound in air preſag'd approaching rain, 
And beaſts to covert ſcud a-croſs the plain. 
| Warn'd by the ſigns, the wand'ring pair re- 
treat, 
To ſeek for ſhelter at a neighb'ring ſeat. , 
*Twas built with turrets, on a riſing ground, 
And ſtrong, and large, and unimprov'd a- 
round; © - * 
Its owner's temper, tim'rous and ſevere, - 
Unkind and: griping,. caus'd a deſart there. 
As near the miſer's heavy doors they drew, 
Fierce riſing guſts. with ſudden fury blew ; 
The nimble light” ning mix'd with ſhow'rs be- 
1 
1 'er their heads loud 1 thunder ran. 
Here long they knock, but knock or call. in: 
1 
Driv'n by the wind, and batter'd by the rain. 
At length ſome pity warm'd the maſter's 


a 


breaſt, 

_ C'Twas then,. his threſhold firſt receiv'd a 
gueſt), 

Slow creaking turns the door with jealous 
care, 


And half. he welcomes in the ſhivering pair; 
One 


of £ 
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ne frugal faggot lights the naked le 
And nature's fervor thro' their limbs recals: 
Bread of the coarſeſt ſort, with eager wine, 
(Each hardly granted ) ſerv'd them both to 
dine 
And when the tempeſt firſt appear'd to ceaſe, 
Already warning bid them part in peace. 
With ſtill remark the pond' ring Hermit 
view'd, 
In one ſo rich, a Life ſo poor and rude; - 
And why ſhould ſuch, within himſelf he cry'd, 
Lock the loſt wealth a thouſand want beſide ? 
But what new marks of wonder ſoon took 
place, | 
In ev'ry ſettling feature of his face! 
When from his veſt the young companion 
©. + bore 
7 cup, the gen'rous landlord own'd be- 
ore, 
And paid profuſely with the precious bowl 
The ſtinted kindneſs of this churliſh ſoul. 
But now the clouds in airy tumult fly, 
The ſun emerging opes an azure ſky ; 
A freſher green the ſmelling leaves diſplay, 
And glitt'zing as they tremble, chear the day: 
The weather courts them from the poor re- 
treat; ' 
And the glad maſter bolts the wary gate. 
While hence they walk, the pilgrim's boſom - 
wrought, 
With all the travel of uncertain thought ; 
His partner's acts without their:cauſe appear, 
1 there a vice, and ſeem'd a madneſs 
ere: 


Deteſting that, and pitying this he goes, 


Loſt and confounded with the various ſhows. 


Now 
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Nov night s dim ſhades again involve the} 


4 {ky 
Again the wand'rers want a place to ly, f 
Again they ſearch, and find a lodging nigh. 
The ſoil improv'd around, the manſion neat, 


And neither poorly low, nor idly great: 


It ſeem'd to ſpeak its maſter's turn of mind, 


Content, and not for praiſe, but virtue kind. 


Hither the walkers turn with weary feet, 
Then bleſs the manſion, and the maſter greet: 


Their greeting fair, beſtow'd with modeſt 
guiſe, 


The courteous maſter hears, and thus re- 


plies: 

Without a vain, without a FATE TER heart, 
To him who gives us all, I yield a part; 
From him you come, for him accept it here, 
A frank and ſober, more than coſtly cheer. 
He ſpoke, and bid the welcome table ſpread, 


Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed, 


When the grave houſhold round his. hall re- 


pair, 
| Warn'd by a bell, and cloſe the hours with 
'pray'r. 
At length the world renew'd by calm re- 
pole = 


Was ſtrong for toil, the 1 morn 5 


Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept, 
Near the clos'd cradle where an infant ſlept. 


And writh'd his neck : the landlord's little 


. 
O ſtrange return grew black, and gaſ d, and | 
dy'd. 
Horror of horrors ! what! his only ſon ! 


How .look'd our Hermit when the fat was 
done F | 


LY 


- 


Not 


The Hermit. | | 3or 


Not hell, tho? hell's black jaws in ſunder part, 
And br eathe blue fire, could more aſſault his 
| heart. 
Confus'd, and truck with ſilence. at the 
| deed, 
He flies, but trembling fails to fly with ſpeed ; 
His ſteps the youth purſues ; the country lay 
Perplex'd with roads; a ſervant ſhow'd- the 
way : 
A river croſs'd the path ; the * o'er 
Was nice to find; the ſervant trode before; 
Long arms of oaks an open bridge ſupply'd, 
And deep the waves beneath the bending 
olide. 
The youth who ſeem'd to watch a time to 
: » its 
Approach'd the careleſs guide, and thruſt him 
| in; | 
- Plunging he falls, and riſing lifes his head, 
Then Haſhing turns, and finks among the 
dead. 
Wild, ſparkling rage inflames the. Father's 
eyes, 
He burſts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 
Deteſted wretch, But ſcarce his ſpeech 
began, 
When the ſtrange partner ſeem'd no longer 
man: 
His youthful face grew more n ſweet; 
His robe turn'd WHILE, and flow'd upon his 
feet ; 
Fair rounds of radiant points weed his hair; 
Celeſtial odours breathe thro' purpled air; 
And 5 whole colours glitter'd on the 
ay, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes diſplay. 


G. The 
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The form etherial burſts upon his ſight, 
And moves in all the majeſty of light. 
Tho' loud at firſt the pilgrim's paſſion 
grew, 
sudden he gaz'd, and wit not what to do; 
Surprize i in ſecret chains his words ſuſpends, 
And in a calm his ſettling temper-ends. 
But ſilence here the beauteous angel broke, 
(The voice of muſick raviſh'd as he ſpoke. ) | 
Thy prayer, thy praiſe, thy life to vice 
| unknown, 
In ſweet memorial -riſe before the throne : : 
Theſe charms, ſucceſs: in our bright region 
find, 
And force an angel down to calm thy mind; 
For this commiſſion'd, I forſook the ſky, 
Nay, ceaſe to kneel; — Thy fellow-ſervant I. 
Then knew the truth of government di- 
vine, 
And let theſe ſcruples be no longer thine. | 
The Maker juſtly claims that world he 
| made, 8 
In this the right of iin | is laid; 
Its ſacred majeſty thro' all depends 
On uſing ſecond means to work his ends : 
»Tis thus, witkherawn in ſtate from human 
eye, 
The pow'r exerts his attributes on high ; 
Your actions uſes, nor controuls your will, 
And bids the doubting ſons of men be till. 
What ſtrange events can ſtrike with more 
-ſurprize, - 
Than thoſe which lately ſtruck thy weaSring 
eyes 
Yet taught by theſe, confeſs th' Almighty juſt, 
And where you can't unriddle, learn to be ! 
a | 'The 
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The great, vain man,who far'd on coſtly food, 
W hoſe life was too luxurious to be good; 
Who made-his iv'ry ſtands with goblets ſhine, 
And forc'd his gueſts to morning draughts of 
wine, 
Has, with the cup, the graceleſs cuſtom loſt; 
And ſtill he welcomes, but with leſs of coſt. 
The mean, ſuſpicious wretch, whoſe bolted 
- door, | 
Ne'er mov'd in duty to the Funckring poor; - 
With him I left'the cup, to.teach his mind 
That heav'n can bleſs, if mortals will be kind. 
_ Conſcious of rr worth, he views the 
bowl, | | | 
And feels compalion derte his grateful ſoul. 
Thus artiſts melt the ſullen oar of lead, 
With heaping coals of fire upon its head; 
In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 
And looſe from droſs, the ſilver runs below. 
Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, 
But now! the child half-wean'd. his heart from 
Go 
(Child of his age). for him he liv'd in pain, 
And meaſur'd back his ſteps to earth again. 
To what exceſſes had his dotage run? 
But God, to ſave the father, took the ſon... 
To all but thee, in fits he ſeem'd to go, 
(And 'twas my miniſtry to deal the blow) 
The poor fond parent, humbled in the duſt, 
Now owns in tears the puniſhment was juſt. 
But how had all his fortune felt a wrack, 
Had that falſe ſervant ſped in ſafety back? 75 
'F we a his treaſur d heaps he meant to 
4 ea 
_ whe a fund of charity would fall! 0 
0 ?)“ 
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Thus heav'n inftrudts thy mind : this. trial 
o'er, 
Depart in peace, 20955 and ſin no more. 
On ſounding pinions here the youth with- 
- drew, 
The ſage ſtood wond'ring as the ſeraph flew. 
Thus look d Eliſha, when to mount on high, 
His maſter took the chariot of the {ky ; ; 
The fiery pomp aſcending left the view; 
'The prophet gaz'd, and wiſh'd to follow too. 
The bending Hermit here a pray'r begun, 
Tord! as in heav'n, on earth thy will be done. 
Fhen gladly. turning, ſought his antient place, 
And paſs d a life of piety and peace. N 
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The Hymn of CLEANTHER *., 


Under various ſacred names ador'd, 
Divinity ſupreme ! all potent Lord! 
Author of nature! whoſe unbounded ſway, 
And lepiſlative power all things obey. 
Majeſtick Jove ! all hail ! to thee belong 
'The ſuppliant prayer, and tributary ſong, 
To thee from all thy mortal offspring due. 
From thee we came, from thee our being 
drew. 
Whatever lives and moves, great Sire! FOR. 
thine, | 
Embodied orejchs of the ſoul divine. 
Therefore to thee will I attune my ftring, 
And of thy wond'rous power for ever ſing. 
| 3 . be 


1 — 
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| J * Cleanther, . of this bike: was a Stoic-philoſopher, a. 
diſciple of Zeno. 
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The wheeling orbs, the wand'ring fires above 

That round this earthly ſphere inceſſant move 

Through all this boundleſs world, admit thy 
ſway, 

And toll ſpontaneous where thou poinr'ſt the 
wa 

Such 4 the awe impreſt on nature round, 

When thro' the void thy dreadful thunders 
ſound ; 

Thoſe flaming agents of thy mute power, 

Aſtoniſh'd worlds hear, tremble, and adore. 

Thus paramount to all, by all obey'd, 
Ruling that reaſon which thro' all convey'd, 


Informs this general maſs, thou reign'ſt ador'd; : 


Supreme, unbounded, univerſal Lord. 

For nor in earth, nor earth in circling floods,. 

Nor yon =therial pole, the ſeat of gods, 

Is ought perform'd without thy aid divine, 

Strength, wiſdom, virtue, mighty Jove ! are 
thine, - 

Vice is the act of man; by paſſions toſt, 

And in the ſhoreleſs ſea of folly loſt. 

But thou, what vice diſorders, canſt compoſe, 

And profit by the malice of thy foes: 

So blending good with evil, fair with foul, 

As thence to model one harmonious whole N 

One univerſal law of truth and right: 

But wretched mortals ſhun the heav'nly light. 

And tho' to bliſs directing till their choice, 

Hear not, nor heed not reaſon's ſacred voice, 

That de e guide ordained to point the 
roa | 

'That leads obedient man. to ſond good. 

Thence quitting vir tue's lovely paths they rove, 

As various objects various paſſions move. 

mT oo © Some 
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Some thro? oppoſing crowds and threat” ning 


war,” 2 

Seek power's bright throne, and fame's trium- 
phant car. | 

Some bent on wealth, purſue with endleſs 
pain, 


Oppreſſive, ſordid, and diſhoneſt gain: 

While others to ſoft indolence reſign'd, 

Drown in corporeal ſweets th' immortal mind. 

But, O great Father, thunder-ruling God! 

Who in thick darkneſs mak'ſt thy dread a- 
bode ; 

Thou, from whoſe bounty all good Ba de- 

ſcend, 

Do thou from i ignorance mankind defend. 

The clouds of vice and folly O controul, 

And ſhed the beams of wiſdom on the foul. 

Thoſe radiant beams, 2 6 whoſe all Pacing 

3365 fate 

Thy juſtice rules this vainerſal frame. 

That, honour'd with a portion of thy light, 

We may eſſay thy goodneſs to requite, 

With honorary ſongs, and grateful lays, 

And hymn thy glorious works with ceaſeleſs: 
praile ; 

The proper taſk of man: and Care to ſing 

Of nature's laws, and nature's mighty King, 

Is bliſs ſupreme. Let gods with mortals join; 

The ſubject may tranſport a breaſt divine. 


1 


Pythagoras s GorLvtn VersEs. 


| 1225 to the gods thy humble We pay, 
Ahe een this, NG firſt of laws obey: 
Perform 


Pythagoras golden verſes. 30 
Perform thy vows, obſerve thy plighted troth,. 


And let religion bind thee to thy oath. i 

The heroes next demand thy juſt regard, x 

Renown'd on earth, and to the ſtars pre- 
ferr'd, 

To light and endleſs life their virtue's fare 

reward. 

Due rites perform and honours to the dead 

To ev'ry wile, to ev'ry pious ſhade. 

With lowly duty to thy parents bow, . 

And grace and favour to thy kindred ſhow : 

For what concerns the reſt of human-kind, J 

Chuſe out the man to virtue beſt inclin'd : q 

Him to thy arms receive, him to thy boſom ; 
bind. | 

poſſeſt of ſuch a friend, preferve him till ; 


ed — 


Nor thwart his counſels with thy ſtubborn will x 3 


Pliant to all his admonitions prove, 

And yield to all his offices of love: 

Him, from thy heart, ſo true, ſo juitly dear, 

Let no raſh word, nor light offences tear. 

Bear all thou canſt, ſtilk with his failings ſtrive, 

And to the utmoſt ſtil, and ſtill forgive; 

For ſtrong neceſſity alone explores, 

The ſecret vigour of our latent powers, 

Rouſes and urges on the lazy heart, 

Force, to- itſelf unknown before, t exert. 

By uſe thy ſtronger appetites aſſuage, 

Thy gluttony, thy ſloth, thy luſt, thy rage = 

From each diſhoneſt act of hame forbear : 

Of others, and thyſelf, alike beware. 

Let rev'rence of thyſelf thy thoughts con- 

trout, -. 

And guard the ſacred temple of thy ſoul. 

Let juſtice o'er thy word and deed preſide; 

And Fender even thy meaneſt actions guide: 
For 
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For know that death is man's ee 
doom, 

Know that the day of great account will come, 

When thy paſt life ſhall ſtrictly be ſurvey” d,) | 

* _ each deed be in the balance; 

al 

And all the good and all the ill moſt juſtly » 
be repaid. j. 

For wealth, the periſhing uncertain good, 

Ebbing and flowing, like the fickle flood, 

That knows no ſure, no fix'd abiding, _ 

But 1 loves from hand te hand to 

paſs; | 

Revolve the getter's joy and loſer's pain, | 

And think if it be worth thy while to gain, 

Of all thoſe ſorrows that attend mankind, 

With -patience bear the lot to thee afign'd; 

Nor _— it _—_— nor murmur at the 
loa 

For 2 what man calls fortune is from 
Go 8 

In. what thou mayſt from wiſdom ſeck relief, 

And let her healing hand aſſuage the grief; 

Yet ſtill - whate'er: the righteous doom or- 
dains, 

What cauſe ſoever multiplies thy pains, 

Let nat thoſe pains as ills be underſtood.; 

For God delights not to afflict the od 


4 


The reas ning art to various ends apply'd, 
Is oft a ſure, but oft an erring guide. 
Thy judgment therefore ſound and cool pre- 

ſerve, 
Nor lightly from thy 8 ſwerve; 
The dazzling pomp of words does oft deceive, 
And ſweet perſuaſion wins the eaſy to ae ng 
1 cn 
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When fools and liars labour to perſuade, 
Be dumb, and let the bablers vainly plead. 


This above all, this precept chiefly Og 
This nearly does, and firſt thyſelf concern ; 
Let no example, let no ſoothing tongue, 
Prevail upon thee with a Syren's {ang, 

To do thy ſoul's immortal eſſence wrong. 
Of good and ill by words or deeds 9 
Chuſe for thyſelf, and always chuſe the beſt. 

Let wary thought each enterprize forerun, 
And ponder on thy taſk before begun, 
Leſt folly ſnould the wretched work deface, 
And mock thy fruitleſs labours with diſgrace. 
Fools huddle on and always are in haſte, 

Act without thought, and thoughtleſs words 
they waſte. 

But thou in all thou doſt, with early cares 
Strive to prevent at firſt a fate like theirs; _ 
That ſorrow on the end may never wait. 

- Not ſharp repentance make wes wiſe too late. 


Beware thy meddling had d in ought to try, 
That does beyond thy reach, of knowledge 


T f 
But ſeek to know, and bend thy ſerious thought 
To ſearch the profitable knowledge out. 
So joys on joys for ever ſhall increaſe, 
e ſhall. crown thy labours, and ſhall + 
Les 
u_ life inn pleaſure, and thy end with 


Nor let the body want its part, but ſhare 
wb proportion of thy tender care: 


For 
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For health and welfare prudently provide, 
And let its lawful wants be all ſupply'd. 
Let ſober draughts refreſh, and wholeſomey 
fare „ 
Decaying nature's waſted force repair; > 
And ſprightly exerciſe the duller ſpirits I 
F -CREAF: J 
In all things ſtill which to this care phlony, 
Obſerve this rule, to guard wy ſoul oa 
wrong. . 
By virtuous uſe thy life and manners frams, 
Manly and ſimply h and "a e ine 


Provoke not envy's deadly rape; "On ay 
Fhe glancing curſe of her malicious _ 


Seek not in needleſs luxury to waſte 
Thy wealth and ſubſtance, with A (pendehrife' 
o 

Yet flying theſe, be watchful, leſt thy mind, 
Prone to extremes, an equal danger find, 
And be to ſordid avarice inclin'd. _ 
Diſtant alike from each, to neither lean, 
But ever keep the happy GOLDEN MEAN, 


Be careful n 0 guard thy foul from 
Wrong, 
And let thy wong prevent vat hand and 
18 4%, 270 ; 
0+ 0 P 
Let not the Healtng god of 86 * 
Nor creep in ſlumbers on thy weary eyes, 
E'er ev'ry action of the former daß FI 
1 8 thou doſt and righteouffy ſurvey. k 
2 [IO Wit 
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MWMith rev'rence at thy own tribunal ſtand, 
And anſwer juſtly to thy own demand. 
Where have I been? In what have I tranſ- 
oreſs'd ? 
What good or ill has this day's life expreſs'd? 
Where have I fail'd in what I ought todo? 
In what to God, to man, or to myſelf I owe? 
Inquire ſevere whate'er from firſt to laſt, 
From ah s dawn *'till ev ning 8 gloom is 
| pa 
If evil were thy deeds, repenting mourn, 
And let thy ſoul with ſtrong remorſe be torn, 
If good, the good with peace of mind repay, 
And to thy ſecret ſelf with pleaſure ſay, - ; 
ae my heart; for all went well down. 


Theſe mb and chiefly theſe, thy mind 
ſhould move; 
Employ thy ſtudy, and engage thy love. 
Theſe are the rules which will to virtue lead, 
And teach thy feet her heav'nly paths to tread. 
This by his name I ſwear, whoſe ſacred lore 
Firſt to mankind explain'd the myſtick Foun; 4 
Source of eternal nature and almighty f 
pow'r. 5 


And to the gods thy labours firſt commend; 

From them implore ſucceſs, and hope a ng 
ſp'rous end. 

So ſhall thy abler mind be taught to fans; 

And wiſdom in her ſecret ways explore; 

To range thro' heav'n above and earth be- 
low, | 


Immortal gods and mortal men to know. 


| In all thou doſt firſt let thy pray'rs aſcend, Jl 


So 
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| So ſhalt thou learn what pow'r does all con- 
1 trol, - 
— What bounds the parts, and what unites the 
whole : 
And rightly judge, in all this wond'rous frame, 
How univerſal nature is the ſame. 
So ſhalt thou ne'er thy vain affections place 
On hopes of what ſhall never come to pals. 
Man, wretched man, thou ſhalt be taught 
to know, 
Who bears within himſelf the jnboed cauſe of 
- Woe. 
. Unhappy race! that never yet could tell 
x How near their good and happineſs my 
; dwell. 
ty of ſenſe, they neither hear nor} 
7 „ 
| Fetter'd in vice, they ſeek not to be free, 
But ſtupid to their on fad fate agree. 
. 1 rolling ſtones, oppreſs d . 
= 1 
The weight that loads em makes em roll T 
on ſtill, D 
Bereft of choice, and freedom of the will. 7 
For native ſtrife in ev'ry boſom reigns, 
And ſecretly an impious war maintains : 
Provoke not Ta1s, but let the combat ceaſe, 
And ev'ry yielding paſſion ſue for peace. 


( 


1 Would'ſt thou, great Jorn, thou Father) 


of mankind, 


6 


Reveal the demon for that taſk 4 3 1 | 
The oy race an end of woes Would j 
n | 


And 


313 
And yet be bold, O man, divine thou art, 


And of the gods celeſtial eſſence part. 
Nor ſacred nature is from thee conceal'd, 
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hut to thy race her myſtick rules reveal'd. 


Theſe if to know thou happily attain, 5 
Soon ſhalt thou perfect be in all that I ordain. 


Thy wounded ſoul to health thou * re- 


ſtore, 


And free from ev'ry pain me felt before. 


Abſtain, I warn, from meats unclean and 
foul, | 


80 keep thy body pure, ſo free thy ſoul; 
So rightly judge; thy reaſon ſo maintain; 


Reaſon which heav'n did for thy gs 990 
dain | 
Let that beſt rewfol ever hold the rein, | j 


Then if this Worte body thou forſake, 
And thy glad flight to the pure æther take, 
Among the gods exalted ſhalt thou ſhine, 
Immortal, incorruptible, divine: 

The tyrant Death, ſecurely ſhalt thou brave, 
And ſcorn the dark dominion of the grave. 


Pope's UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


Ar RER of all! in ev'ry age, 

In ev'ry clime ador'd, 

By ſaint, by ſavage, and by ſage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 
Thou great firſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood: 
Who all wy” W confind 1 


D d ; He 
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To know but this, that thou art good, 
And that myſelf am blind; 


Yet gave me, in this dark eſtate, 


| To ſee the good from i'l ; 

And binding nature faſt in fate, 

Left free the human will. | 

What conſcience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 

This teach me more than hell to ſhun, 
That, more than heav'n purſue, 


What bleſſings thy free bounty gives, 


Let me not caſt away; 

For God is pay'd when man receives: 
T' enjoy is to obey. 

Yet not to carth's cantracted ſpan 
Thy goodneſs let me bound, 

Or think thee Lord alone of man, 
When thouſand worlds are round: 

Let not this weak unknowing hand 
Preſume thy bolts to throw, _ 

And deal damnation round the land, 
On each I judge thy foe : 

It I am right, oh teach my heart 
Still in the right to ſtay; 


; If T am wrong, thy grace impart 


To find that better way. 

Save me alike from fooliſh pride, 
Or impious diſcontent, 

At ought thy wiſdom has deny'd, 
Or ought thy goodneſs lent. 


Teach me to feel another's woe; 


To hide the fault I ſee; 
That mercy I to others ſhow, 

That mercy ſhow to me. 
Mean tho' I am, not wholly ſo, 

Since quicken'd by ty breath, | 
Oh 


„ 
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Oh lead me whereſoe'er I go, 
Thro' this day's life or death : 


5 This day be bread and peace my lot: 


All elſe beneath the ſun 

Thou know'ſt if beſt beſtow'd or not; 
And let thy will be done. 

To thee whoſe temple is all ſpace, 
Whoſe altar, earth, ſea, ſkies, 

One chorus let all being raiſe ! 
All nature's incenſe riſe ! 


Ode on SOLITUDE. 


Arp the man, whoſe wiſh and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air, 
In his own ground. 
hoſe herds with milk, whoſe fields with 
read, i; | 

Whoſe flocks 13 him with attire, 
Whoſe trees in ſummer yield him ſhade, 
| In winter fire. 

Bleſt, who can unconcern'dly find, 
Fours, days, and years ſlide ſoft away, 
In health of body, peace of mind, 

ä Quiet by day, 

Sound ſleep by night; ſtudy and eaſe, 
Together mixt; ſweet recreation ; 

And i innocence which moſt does pleaſe, 
| With meditation. 
Thus let me live, unſeen, unknown, 

Thus unlamented let me die, 

Steal from the world, and not a ſtone. 
_ Tell where I lie. 


2 A 
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A lady's * laſt rer to her huſband. Wrote 
a few days before her death. 


Pa 12 doſt all my worldly thoughts 
employ, 
Thou Neal ſource of all my ity” joy, 
Thou tendereſt huſband, and thou deareſt 
friend, 
5 To thee this laſt, this fond adieu 1 ſend. 
At length the conqu'ror Death aſſerts his 
— maar, * 
And will for ever vail me from thy ſight. 
He woos me to him with a cheerful grace, 
And not one terror clouds his awful face. 
He promiſes a laſting reſt from pain, F 
And ſhews that all life's fleeting joys are vain. 
Th' eternal ſcenes of heav'n he ſets in view, 
And tells me that no other joys are true. 
But love, fond love, would yet reſiſt his power, 
Would fain a while defer the parting hour. 
- He brings thy weeping image to my ſight, 
And ſtays my paſſage to the realms of light. 
But ſay thou deareſt, thou unwearied friend, 
Say, ſhouldſt thou grieve to ſee my ſorrows 
den! 


> 
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Thou know'ſt a painful pilgrimage I've pan, m1. 


And can Ber mourn that reſt is ome ak 
29 | T8 J 


Rather rej6ies to Nr me ſhake off life, | 
And die, as I have liv'd, your faithful wife. 


. 
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A memorable gag on the nba hunting of 
Chevy-chace, between Earl Douglas of Scot- 
land, and Earl Piercy af England. 


La D proſper: long our noble king, 


| Our lives and ſafeties all, 
A woful hunting once there did 
In Chevy-chace befal, 


'To drive the deer with hound ad — 


Earl Piercy took his way, 


The child may rue that was n,, 


The hunting of that day. 
T he ſtout Earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make, 


His pleaſure in the Scottiſh woods 


Three ſummer days to take; 
The choiceſt harts of Chovy-ehace 
To kill and bear away- <+ 
Theſe tidings to Earl Douglas came, 
In Scotland where he lay; 


Who ſent Earl Piercy preſent word, 


He would prevent the ſport. 


The Englith Earl not fearing him, 


Did to the woods reſort, 
With twenty hundred bow- men bold, 
All choſen men of might, 


Who knew full well, in time of need, 


To. aim their ſhafts aright. 


The gallant gray-hounds ſwiftly rang. 


To chace the fallow-deer. _. 
On Monday they began to hunt, 
When day-light did appear; 
And long before high neon they had 
An hundred fat bucks ſlain. 


Then having din'd, the drovers went 185 


To rouſe them up again. | 
| D 3 The 


— 
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; | 


The ba meu muſter'd on the hill, 

- Well able to endure. 

Their backſides all with ſpecial care, 

That day were guarded ſure. . 
The hounds ran ſwiftty thro' the wood, 

The nimble deer to take; wa 
And with their cries the hills and dales 

An eccho ſhrill did make. 

Earl Piercy to the quarry went, rey 
To view the tender deer; | 
Quoth he, Earl Douglas promiſed 

This day to meet me here: 

N if I thought he would not come, 
No longer would I ſtay. 
With that a brave youn gentleman 

Thus to the Barl did Ag | 
Lo yonder doth Lord Devens Corby, 

His men in armour: bright, pet 
Full fifteew hundred Scottiſh ſpears, 

All marching in our fight 
All pleaſant men of Teviotdale, 

Dwell by the river Tweed. 5 
Then ceaſe your ſports, Earl Piercy mich f 
And take your bows with fpeed. 5 
And now with me my countrymen, e 
Four courage to advance; * 

For there was ne&er a champion yet, 

In Scotland or in France, 8 ; 
That ever did en horſe-back cone, 
But if my hap it were, 

J durſt encounter man for man 

With him to break a ſpear. 
Lord Douglas en a mn te need, 

Moſt like a baron bold, 

Rode foremoſt of the company, 

Whoſe Armour ſhin'd like cy 


Shew 
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 Shew me (ſaid he) whoſe men you be, 
That hunt ſo boldly here, | 
That, without my confent, do chace 
And kill my fallow-deer. 
The firſt man Lane did anſwer make, 
was noble Piercy he, | 
Who faid, We liſt not to declare, 
Nor ſhew whoſe men we be; 
Yet we will ſpend our deareſt blood 
The choiceſt harts to lay. 
Then Douglas fwore a folemn oath, 
And thus in rage did ſay, 
Ere thus I will outbraved be, 
One of us two ſhall die. | 
I know thee well, an Earl thou art; 
Lord Piercy, ſo am- I. 
But truſt me, Piercy, pity it were, 
And great offence: to kill 
Any of thoſe our harmleſs men; 5. 
For they have done no ill: 
Let thee and me the battle ity, 
And ſet our men aſide. 
Accurſt be he, ſaid Earl Piercy, 
By whom this is denied, _ 
Then ſteps a gallant Squire forth, 
Witherington by name; 
Who faid, He would not have it told 
To Henry, his King, for ſhame, 
That ere my captain fought on foot, 
And I ſtood looking on. 
You be two Earls ſaid Witherington, 
And I a Squire alone. 
PII do the beſt. that I may do, 
While I have power to ſtand ;- © 
While I have power to wield my word, 
III fight with heart and han. 


Our 
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Thou art the moſt conragions knight | 


Our Scottiſh archers bent their bows, 
Their hearts were good and true; 


At the firſt flight of arrows ſent, 


Full fourſcore Engliſh flew. 


To drive the deer with hound and horn, gh 


Douglas bade on the bent, 
A captain mov'd with meikle . 1 
The ſpears in ſhivers went. 
They clos'd full faſt on every ide, 
No ſlackneſs there was found; 


And many a gallant ene | 


Lay gaſping on the ground. 
O but it was a grief to ſee, 
And likewiſe for to hear, 

The cries of men lying in their gore, 
Were ſcatter'd here and there! 
At laſt, theſe two ſtout Earls did meet, 
Like chiftains of great might 3 | 


Like lions moy'd, they fear'd no lord, 


And made a cruel fight. 


They fought until they both did feat, * 


With ſwords of temp' red ſteel, 
Until the blood, like drops of rain, 
They trickling down did feel. 
Yield thee, Lord Piercy, Douglas fads. 4 
In faith I will thee bring HE 
Where thou ſhalt high advanced be, 
By James, our Scottiſh King. 
Thy ranſom I will freely give, 
And this report of thee, 


That ever F did ſe. | T2. 
No, Douglas, quoth Lord Piercy ben, 

Thy profer 1 do ſcorn. -. _ 
I will not yield to any Scot 

That ever yet was born. 


. * 


b The hun ting of Chevy-chace. | 


With that there came an arrow keen, 
Out of an Engliſh bow, 


Which ſtruck Lord Douglas to the hears: 


A deep and deadly blow ; 


Who never-ſpake more words than theſe, 


Fight on my merry men all; 


For why, my life is at an end : 


Lord Piercy ſees me fall. 
T hen, leaving life, Lord Piercy took 
The dead man by the hand, 


| And ſaid, Lord Douglas, for thy life 


Would I had loft my land. 
Oh but my very heart doth bleed 
With ſorrow for thy ſake: 
For ſure a more renowned knight 
Miſchance did never take. 
A knight among the Scots there was, 
Which ſaw Earl Douglas die; | 36366 
Who ſtraight, in wrath, did vow revenge 
Upon the Earl Piercy. - 
Sir Hugh Montgomery was he call'd, 
Who, with a ſpear full bright, * 


Well mounted on a gallant ſteed, 


- 


Ran fiercely thro? the fight. 


He paſs'd the Engliſh archers all, 


Without all dread: or fear, 

And through Earl Piercy's body then, 
He thruſt his hateful] ſpear : © - 
With ſuch a vehement force and might, 

It did his body gore, . th 
The ſpear ran through the other G Res: 7 
A large cloth-yard and more. 


So thus did both theſe nobles die, 


Whoſe courage none could ſtain, 
An Engliſh archer then perceiv'd 
His noble Lord was ſlain ; 
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He had a bow bent in his hand, 
Made of a truſty tree, 
An arrow of a cloth-yard's length, 
Unto the head drew he; 
Againſt Sir Hugh Montgomery then, 
So right his ſhaft he ſet, 
The grey-gooſe wing that was thereon, 
In his heart-blood was wet. | 
This fight did laſt from break of day 
Till ſetting of the fun ; 
For when: they rang the evening bell, 
2 The battle ſcarce was done. 
1 With the Lord Piercy there were flain 
1 Sir John of Ogerton, 
= Sir Robert Ratcliff and Sir John, 
| Sir James that bold baron; 
Sir George, and alſo good Sir Hugh, 
Both knights of good account; 
Good: Sir Ralph Roby there was lain, 
Whoſe proweſs did ſurmount. 
For Witherington I needs muſt wail, 
As one in doleful dumps: 
For when his legs were ſmitten off, 
1 He fought ſtill on his ſtumps. | 
4 And with Earl Douglas there were ſlain 
=_ Sir Hugh Montgomery; 
ST! | Sir Charles Murray, that from the org ba 
| | One foot would never flee; | 
Sir Charles Murray of Rateliff too, 
His ſiſter's ſon was he; ; 
Sir David Lamb ſo well eſteem'd, HET in 
Vet ſaved could not be; 
And the Lord Maxwel in likewiſe 
Did with Earl Douglas die. 
Of fifteen hundred Scottiſh ſpears. 
_ Went home but fifty. three: 
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Of twenty hundred Engliſhmen 
_ Scarce fifty five did flee: 
The reſt were ſlain at Chevy-chace, a i 
Under the green-wood tree. | | 
Next day did may widows come, 
Their huſbands to bewail ; | 
They waſh'd their wounds in briniſh tears; 
But all could not prevail. 
Their bodies, bath'd in purple blood, 
They bare with them away: 
They kiſs'd them dead a thouſand times, 
When they were cold as clay. 
The news were brought to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotland's King did reign, 
That brave Earl Douglas ſuddenly 
Was with an arrow ſlain. 
Now God be with him, ſaid our King, 
Sith 'twill no better be: 
I truſt I have in my realm 
Five hundred as good as he. 
Like tidings to King Henry came, 
Within as ſhort a ſpace, | 
That Piercy of Northumberland b 
Was ſlain at Chevy-chace. F | 
O heavy news, King Henry ſaid, 
England can witneſs be, 
- I have not any captain more, 


Of ſuch account as he. 9 5 
Now of the reſt of ſmall account, 1 
Did many hundreds die. , 


Thus ended the hunting of Chevy-cliace; | 
Made by the Earl Piercy. 

God fave the King, and bleſs the land 

With plenty, joy and peace; 

And grant henceforth, that foul debates = 
Twixt noblemen may cenre: - 


The 
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7 he dying Chri ian to his fout 
0 D E. 


I. 
. i 8 of heav ly Foe 1 
Quit, Oh quit this mortal frame: 
Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying, | 
Oh the pain, the bliſs of dying! 
Ceaſe, fond nature, ceaſe thy ſtrife, 
And leg me languiſh into life, 


f 


II. 
Hark! they whiſper; angels fay, 
Siſter. ſpirit, come away, 
W hat is this abſorbs me quite ? 
Steals my ſenſes, ſhuts my ſight, 
Drowns my ſpirits, draws my breath ? 


Tell me, * ſoul, can than be death? 


III. 6 
The world u it eee 
Hleav'n opens on my eyes ! my ears 
With ſounds ſeraphic ring: ; 
Lend, lend your, wings! I mount! 1 27 1 
O grave ! where is thy victory? 


O death! Where is thy ſting ? 


. 
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Excerpt: from T zonen s russ. 
8 P R I N G. 
. gentle Spring, ethereal mildnefs, 


come, 

And from the boſom of yon dropping cloud, 

While muſick wakes around, veil'd in a ſhower 
Of ſhadowing roſes, on our planes deſcend, - 


 Anv fee where ſurly Winter paſſes off, 
Far to the north, and calls his ruffian blaſts 3 
His' blaſts obey, and quit the howling hill, 
The ſhatter'd forreſt, and the ravag'd vale ; ; 
While ſofter gales ſucceed; at whoſe kind 
. touch, . 8 
Diſſolving ſnows in Reid torrents loſt, 


The mountains lift their Wee heads to the 
„e 


- 


— * N Wy * . 


105 laſt 7 Aries rolls the bounteous ſun, 
And the bright Bull receives him. Then no 
Li ; MATE; ; | 
Th expanſive e eee is cramp'd with cid 
But, full of life and vivifying ſoul, 
Lifts 35 light clouds POT and ſpreads them 
ln 
Fleeen and whith! o'er _ Shak 3 od heaven. 
Forth fly the tepid airs; and unconfin'd, 
Unbinding earth, the moving ſoftneſs trays. 
- Joyous, th' impatient huſband man perceives 
Relenting nature, and his luſty ſteers 


Drives from their ſtalls, to where: the well-ugd 
plow N 
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Oft let me wander o'er the dewy fields, 


n 
1 2 r RENNY — — . 


| 25 . Spring, " 


Lies in the furrow, looſen'd from the froſt. 


There, unrefuſing to the harneſs'd yoke, 

They lend their ſhoulder, and begin their toil, 
Chear'd by the ſimple ſong, and ſoaring lark. 
Mean while, incumbent o'er the ſhining ſhare, 


The maſter leans, removes th' obſtructed clay, 
Winds the whole work, and Adelong lays the 


„„ 
White, thro' the neighbouring fields the 


2 ſower ſtalks, 


With meaſur'd ſtep.; and, liberal, i\throws the | 


grain 


Into the faithful'boſom of the round. 


The harrow follows harſh, an ſhurs the ſcene. 

Alas: the moiſt "Koo to the witherd 
hill, : 

Led by the breeze, the vivid 8 runs, | 

And bells, and deepens, to the cheriſh” d eye. 

The hawthorn whitens ; and the juicy groves 

Put forth their buds, unfolding by degrees, 


Till the whole leafy foreſt ſtands diſplay'd, 
In full luxuriance, to the ſighing gales; 
Where the deer ruſtle thro' the twining brake, 

And the birds ſing conceal'd. At once, ar- 


ray'd 
In all the colours of the fuſing year, 


By nature's ſwift and ſecret-working hand, 


The garden glows, and fills the liberal air 

With "laviſh fragrance; while the promis d 
fruit 

Lies yet a little embryo, unperceiv'd, 


Within its crimſon folds. NOW from the 


toon 
Buried in ſmoke, and ſleep, and neiſom Gap, 


Where 
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Where freſhneſs breathes, and daſh the trem- 
bling drops | 

From the bent buſh, as thro” Ys verdant maze 

Of ſweet-bryar hedges I purſue my walk ; 

Or taſte the ſmell of dairy ; or aſcend 

Some eminence, AvcvusTa, in thy planes, 

And fee the country, far-diffus'd around, 

One boundleſs: Ts one white-empurpled: 

ſhower 

Of mingled bloſſoms 3. where the raptur'd eye 

Hurries from Joy to za. $4 #9 # 

„ #* * * Even mountains, vales, 

And foreſts ſeem, impatient, to Everio The 

The promis'd ſweetneſs. Man ſuperior: walke: 

Amid the glad creation, muſing praife, 

And looking lively gratitude;. .At/laſt, | 

The, —_— ae bein- treaſures to he | 
elds, 85 5 

And, ſoftly ſhaking on ater pid pool 

— drops, let all! their moiſture flow, 

In large effuſion o'er: the freſhen'd world. 

The ſtealing ſhower. is ſcarce to patter heard, 

By fuch as wander: thro? the foreſt-walks, 

Beneath th*umbrageous multitude of leaves. 

But: fee hold the ſhade while an ws 
ends: > 

In univerſal bounty, fGeddiag, herbs, . N 

Per e and Howers, on nature's ample 

ap ? 2 

Swift fancy fir'd anticipates their 1 

And, while the milky nutriment diſtills, 

Bcholds the nalin country colour round. 1 85 

- ©: See, * the winding vale its laviſh 3 

Lens ſpreads. See: how the lily drinks 
5 ä The 


— 


% * 


The latent rill, ſcarce oozing thro” the graſs, 


Of growth luxuriant; or the humid bank, 

In fair profuſion, decks. Long let us walk, 
Where the breeze blows from your extended | 
5 Red: 5-5: 

| Of bloſſom'd beams: Arabia cannot boaſt 

A fuller gale of joy than, liberal, thence + 


Breathes thro” the ſenſe, and takes the raviſh'd 


ſoul. = 
Nor is the mead unworthy. of thy foot; © © 
Full of freſh verdure, and unnumber'd flowers, 
The negligence of nature, wide, and wild; 
Where, undiſguis'd by mimic art, ſhe ſpreads 
Unbounded beauty to the roving eye. 
Here' their delicious taſk the fervent bees, 
In ſwarming millions, tend. Around, 3 
Thro' the ſoft air, the buſy nations fly, | BA 
- Cling to the bud, and, with inſerted _, 
Suck its pure eſſence, its ethereal ſou. 
And oft, with bolder wing, they ſoaring dare | 
The purple heath, or where the wild-t yme 
grows, ni 
And yellow load 8 with me; Hufctous ſpoil; | 

At length the finiſh'd garden to the view ' IF 
Its viſtas opens, and its alleys green. 
- Bnatch'd thro' the n. maze, the hurried 
eye 45 

Diſtracted e now the bowery * 11 
Of covert cloſe, where ſearce a ſpeck of hope) 
Falls on the lengthen'd gloom, ae Neeber 

ſweeps; 
Now meets the bending ley, the river now 
Dimpling along, the breezy-ruffled lake, 
The ech mein round, the ene | 

dire, 2 4 
T h cal mountain, 4d 4 . diſtant main. 
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But why ſo far excurſive ? when at hand, 

Along theſe bluſhing borders, bright with 

_ dew, | 

And in yon mingled ene of flowers, 

Foair-handed Spring unboſoms every grace: 

Throws out the ſnow-drop, and the Crocus: 
firſt ; 

The daiſy, Hh ie violet darkly blue,. 

And polyanthus of unnumber'd dyes; F 

The yellow wall-flewer, ſtain'd witk irom 

| brown ; 

And laviſh ſtock that ſcents: the e round. 
From the ſoft wing of vernal breezes ſhed, 
Anemonies ; auriculas, enrich'd- 

With ſhining meal o'er all their velvet leaves; 
And full renunculas, of glowing red. 
Then comes the tulip-race, where beauty: plays 


Her idle freaks : from family died 


To family, as flies the father duſt, 

The varied colours. run; and, "while. they: 
break | 

On the charm'd eye, the exulting Aoriſt marks, 

With ſecret pride the wonders ef his hand. 

No gradual bloom is wanting; from the bud, 85 

PFirſt- born of Spring, to Summer's muſky tribes: 

Nor hyacinths, of pureſt virgin white; | 

Eow-bent, and bluſhing inward ; nor jonquils, 

Of: potent fragrance 3. nor narciſſus fair, 

As o'er the. fabled fountain banging fill ; 

Nor broad carnations ; nor gay>ſpotted pinks ;- 

Nor, 1 a en buſh,. the damaſk-- 
roſe 

Infinite numbers, n ſmells,. 


With hues on hues expreſſion cannot paint, 
The breath of nature, and her- endlefs Naum. | 


: ej © I, Hai 
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330 | Spring. 
Fail, Source or Brincs ! Universar Sour 
Of heaven and earth! Ess ENTTAIL PRESENCE, 
hall ! 
To Tarr I bend the Knzz; to Tres my 
thoughts, 
Continual, climb; who, with a maſter-hand, 
Haſt the great whole into perfection touch'd. af 
By Turx the various vegetative tribes, 
Wrapt in a filmy net, and clad with leaves,. 
Draw the live ether, and imbibe the dew. 
By Trex diſpos'd into congenial ſoils, 
Stands each attractive plant, and ſucks, and 
ſwells 
The juicy tide; a twining maſs of tubes. 
At Tur command the vernal ſun awakes 


4 The torpid ſap, detruded to the root 


wintry winds, that now in fluent dance, 
And lively fermentation, mounting, ſpreads 
All this innumerous-colour'd ſcene of things. | 


* * . SS OAF A 
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SUMMER. 


Rom brightening fields of tther fair ar. 
elos'd, | \ 

- Child of the ſun, refulgent SUMMER comes, 

In pride of youth, and felt thro' nature's 
depth: | 

He comes attended by the ſultry hours, 

And ever-fanning breezes, on his way; 
While, from his ardent look, the turning 

SPRING | 

Averts her bluſhful face ;—and earth, and ſkies, 

All-ſmiling, to his hot dominion leaves. f : 
Hence, let me haſte into the mid-wood 
ſhade, 

Where ſcarce a ſun- beam wanders thro” the 
| gloom ; 

And on the dark-green graſs, beſide the brink 
Of haunted ſtream, that by the roots of oak 
Rolls o'er the rocky channel, lie at large, 
And ſing the glories of the en year. 


When * no more the alternate twins ave 
fir” | 
And Cancer reddens with the ſolar blaze, 
- Short is the doubtful empire of the night; 
And ſoon, obſervant of approaching day, 
The meek-ey'd morn appears, mother of dews, 
At firſt faint-gteaming | in the dappled Eaſt : 
Till far o'er ether ſpreads the widening glow ; 
And, from before the luſtre of her face, 
White break the clouds away. With quick- 
en' d * | | 


Brown 
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Brown night retires. Young day pours in 
r apace, - 1 
And opens all the mr proſpect wide. 
The dripping rock the mountain's miſty top 
4 * on the fight, and brighten. with the 
„ | 
Blue, thro”. the. duſk, the. ſmoaking. currents 
154"; 5 WIRE 3 
And from the bladed field the fearful; 'hare 
Limps, aukward > while along the foreſt-glade 
The wild deer trip, and, often turning, gaze 
At early paſſenger. Muſick awakes, 
The native voice of undiſſembled joy; 
And thick around the. woodland bymns ariſe. 
KRous'd by the. cock. the. ſoon-clad. ſhepherd 
leaves ; 
His moſſy cottage, where with peace he dwells; 
And from the crowded fold, in order, drives. 
1 flock, to taſte the verdue of the. morn. 


| Now, ed an: the heavens, the potent 
lun 


Mielts into limpid air the high-rais'd elouds, 
And morning ſogs, that hover'd round the 
- hills 
In party-colour'd bd: ; till wide unveil'd- 


The face of nature ſhines, from e earth 
Jeems, 


Frlar- ſtretch'd around, to meet the bending 


ſphere. | | 
Half in a bluſh of cluſtering roſes loſt, 
Dew- dropping caldneſs to the ſhade retires; 
There, on the verdant turf, or flowery. bed, 


By gelid founts and canalels. rills to muſe : 


While tyrant heat, diſpreading thro' the ky, | 
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With rapid ſway, his burning influence darts 

On man, and beaſt, and herb, and. nepts 
ftireamz: 14s | 

Who can unpitying ſee the flowry⸗ race, 

Shed by the morn, their new-fuſh'd bloom 
reſign, | 

Before the parching beam? So fade the fair, 

When fevers revel thro' their azure veins. 

But one, the lofty follower. of the ſun, 

Sad when he ſets, ſhuts up her yellow leaves, 

Drooping alt night; ; and, when he warm re⸗ 
turns, 

Points her enamour'd boſom to his ray. 

Home, from his morning taſk, the Iwais” 

311-77; Fetreats ; 

His flock before him 8 to the fold: 

While the full-udder'd mother lows around 

The chearful cottage, then expecting food, 

Wr og of ee and health The 

aw, 

The rook and magpie, to the grey. zrovn 

| oaks 

(That the calm village in their verdant arms, | 

Sheltering, embrace) direct their lazy flight ;_ 

Where on the mingling boughs they fit em- 

bower' d, 

Alls the hot noon, till abe hours ariſe. | 
Faint, Gena: the houihold: anl. cOn- 
{ane p< 

And, in a corner of the basis ſhade, | 
The bouſe-dog, with the vacant greyhound, 
lies, 

Out · ſtretch'd, and 1 "oh his lumbers one 
Attacks the nightly thief, and one exults 
rs er br" and dale; til end by the 8 — | 


hey 
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They ſtarting aw: Nor ſhall the muſe diſ- 


Eighter, and full of foul. 
And ſecret: corner, where they flept away 


Summer: 


e 
To let the little noiſy ſummer-race net 
Live in her lay, and flutter thro' her ſong, 


Not mean tho' ſimple :- to the ſun allay' 4 


From him they draw their animating fire. 


Wak'd by his Warmer ray; the reptile young 
Come wing'd abroad; by the light air upborn, 
From every chink, 


The wintry ſtorms; or riſing from their tombs, 


To higher life; by myriads, forth at once, 
Swarming they pour; 


of all the vary'd hues 
Their beauty-beaming parent can diſcloſe. 


Ten thouſand forms 1. Ten thouſand different 


ies!!! 8 
— — the blaze. To funny waters ſome 
atal inſtin& fly; where on the pool 


-- Hong ſportive, wheel; or, failing down the 


ſtream, : 
Are ſnatch'd” immediate by the quick- eyed 


trout, 


Or darting mon: Thro' the green-wood 


glade 


| Some love to ſtray ; * chere lodg d, amus'd and 


fed, 


In the freſh leaf. Luxurious, others wee A 
Phe meads their choice, and viſit every lower; So 
And every latent herb: for the ſweer taſk, 


To propagate their kinds, and where to wrap, 
In what ſoft beds, their young yet undiſclos'd, 
Employs:their tender care. Some to the bouſe, 
The fold, and dairy, hungry, bend their flight; 


Sip round the pail, or taſte the curdling cheeſe. * 


—— 7 3 from the milkly ſtream 
They. 


| "They meet their fate; or, weltering in the 


bowl, 
With powerleſs wings around-them wrapt, ex- 

pire. 

But chief to heedleſs flies the window proves 

A conſtant death; where, gloomily retir'd, 
The villain ſpider lives, cunning, and fierce, 
Mixture abhorr'd ! Amid a mangled heap: 
Of carcaſſes, in eager watch he its, 
* -O'erlooking all his waving ſnares around. 
Near the dire cell the dreadleſs wanderer oft 
Paſſes, as oft the ruffian ſhows his front, 
The prey at laſt enſnar'd, he dreadful darts, 
With rapid glide, along the leaning line; 
And, fixing in the wretch his cruel fangs, 


Strikes backward grimly pleas'd: the flutter» 


ing wing, 
And ſhriller found declare extreme diſtrefs, 
And aſk the helping hoſpitable hand. 
Reſounds the living ſurface of the ground: 
Nor undelightful is the ceaſeleſs hum, 


To him who muſes thro' the woods at noon g 


Or drowſy ſhepherd, as he lies reclin'd, 4 

With half-hut eyes, beneath the floating 
ſhade 

Of willows grey, cloſe-crowding « 0 er the brook. 


how ms the village o'er he zende 3 8 
'T he ruſtic youth, brown with meridian toil, 
 Healekiul and e full as the ſummer- 
12 Oe 
Blown by prevailing 1 the ruddy maid, 
Half-naked, ſwelling on the light, and all 
Her kindled graces burning o'er her check. 
Even ſtooping age is here; and infant-hands 


Trail the long rake, or, with the fragrant load 


"8 erchar;; 'd, 
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O'ercharg'd, amid the kind oppreſſion walls 


Wide flies the tedded grain; all in a row 
Advancing broad, or wheeling round the field, 
They ſpread the breathing harveſt to the ſun, 
That throws refreſhful round a rural ſmell: 
Or, as they rake the green-appearing ground, 
And drive the duſky wave along the rd, 


The ruſſet hay- cock riſes thick behind, 


In order gay. While heard from dale to dale, 
Waking the breeze, reſounds the blended voice 


Of happy Ae en and ſocial Slee. 


| -'Tis raging noon ; s 4 the fan 
Darts on the head direct his forceful rays. 
O'er heaven and earth, far as the ranging eye 
Dan ſweep, a dazzling deluge reigns; and all 
From pole to pole is undiſtinguiſh'd blaze. 
In vain the ſight, dejected to the ground, 
Stoops for relief; thence hot aſcending — | 
And keen reflexion pain. Deep to the root 
Of vegetation parch'd, the cleaving fields 
And ſlippery lawn an arrid hue: diſcloſe, 


d Blaſt fancy's blooms, and wither even the | 


— . bs 
Echo no more returns the Bod found 


Of ſharpening ſcythe: the mower. Linking | 
heaps : 


Ober him the humid bay, with flowers. Ra- 


fum' d; 

And ſcaree a ichfirping araſs-bopper is deln 
Thro the dumb mead. Diſireſsful nature 
pennt. 

The very ſtreams look languid from oaks 3 
Or, thro” th' unſhelter'd glade, impatient, ſeem 
_ To hur! into the covert of the nde | 
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Around th* adjoining brook, that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock, 
Now ſcarcely moving thro” a reedy pool, 
Nov ſtarting to a ſudden ſtream, and now 
- Gently diffus'd into a limpid plain; 

A 3 groupe the herds and flocks com- 
ole 

Rural Confuſion ! ! On the graſſy bank, 

Some ruminating lie; while others ſtand 

Half in the flood, and often bending ſip 

The circling ſurface. In the middle droops 

The ſtrong laborious ox, of honeſt front, 

Which incompos'd he ſhakes; and from his ſides 

The troublous inſects laſhes with his tail, 

Returning ſtill. Amid his ſubjects ſafe, 


Slumbers the monarch» {wain ; his careleſs arm 


Thrown round his head, on downy moſs ſuſ- 
tain; 

Here laid his ſcrip, with wholeſome viinds 
fill'd: 15 

There, liſtening every noiſe, his watchful dog. 


Smooth to the ſhelving brink a copious flood 
Rolls fair, and placid ; where collected all, 

In one impetuous torrent, down the ſteep 

It thundering ſhoots, and ſhakes the country 
round. 

At firſt, an azure meet, it ruſhes broad; 
Then whitening by degrees, as prone it falls, 
And from the loud-reſounding rocks below 

Daſh'd in a cloud of foam, it fends aloft 
A hoary miſt, and forms a ceaſeleſs ſhower. 
Nor can the tortur'd wave here find repoſe: 
But, raging ſtill amid the ſhaggy rocks, 
Now flaſhes o'er the ſcatter'd fragments, now 
Aſlent the hollow'd channel rapid 7” * 


Ff : And 
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And falling faſt from gradual * to ſlope, 


With wild infracted courſe, and leſſen'd roar, 
It gains a ſafer bed, and ſteals, at laſt, 
Along the mazes of the quiet vale. 


_. Beſide he dewy WH let me ſit, 1 


All in the freſhneſs of the humid air; 


There on that hollow'd rock, groteſque and 
wild, ü 


An ample chair meh Ani, and over 923 


By flowering umbrage ſhaded:; where the bee 
Strays diligent, and with th'textracted balm 
Of ent woodbine Joads his little thigh. 


Heavens ! e A goodly proſpect ſpreads 


around, 
Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, ad | 
ſpires, , 
And ,glittering towns, and gilded ſtreams, 
till all 


The ſtretching landſkip into ſmoke decays ! 
Happy Britannia ! where the Queen. of urts, 
Inſpiring vigor, liberty abroad 


Walks, unconfin'd, even to thy fartheſt cotts, 


And ſcatters plenty with unſparing hand. 
Rich is thy ſoil, and merciful thy clime;- 
Thy ſtreams unfailing in the ſummer's drought; "PE 


Unmatch'd thy guardian-oaks; thy valleys float 
With golden waves: and on thy mountains 


" flocks i 


Bleat numberleſs ; while, roving round their 


Les... 
Below. the blackening herds in luſty 8 
Beneath, thy meadows glow, and riſe unquell'd 


Againſt the mower's ſcythe. On every hand, 


% 
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Thy villas ſhine. Thy country teems with 
wealth; SA 5 ee Ha tba 
And property aſſures it to the ſwain, 
Pleas'd and unwearied, in his guarded toil. 
Full are thy cities with the ſons of art; 
And trade and joy, in every buſy ſtreet, _ 
Mingling are heard: even drudgery himſelf, 
As at the car he ſweets, or duſty hews _ 
The palace-ſtone, looks gay. Thy crouded 
+, Yor, 
Where riſing maſts an endleſs proſpect yield, 
With labour burn, and echo to the ſhouts 
Of hurry'd ſailor, as he hearty waves 
His laſt adieu, and looſening every ſheet, 
Reſigns the ſpreading veſſel to the wind. 


Low walks the ſun, and broadens by degrees, 

Juſt o'er the verge of day. The ſhifting clouds: 

Aſſembled gay, a richly-gorgeous train, 

In all their pomp attend. his ſetting throne. 

Air, earth and ocean ſmile immenſe. And now, 

As if his weary chariot ſought the bowers 
Of Amphitrite, and her tending nymphs ;, 

(So Erecian fable ſung) he dips his orb; 

Now half-immers'd ; and now a golden curve 

Gives one bright glance, then total diſappears. 


His folded flock ſecure, the ſhepherd home 
Hies, merry-hearted 3 and by turns relieves 
The ruddy milk-maid of her brimming pail ; 
The beauty whom perhaps his witleſs heart, _ 
Unknowing what the joy-mixt anguiſh means, 
Sincereiy loves, by that beſt language ſhewn 2 
. Of cordial glances, and obliging deeds. | 
. Onward they paſs, o'er many a panting height, 
And valley ſunk, and unfrequented ; where 
| "x5 At 


IE 
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ö 
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At fall of eve the fairy people throng, 

In various game, and revelry to paſs 

The ſummer-anight, as vHlage-ſtories tell: 

But far about they wander from the grave 
Of him, whom his ungentle fortune urg'd 
Againſt his own fad breaſt to lift the hand. 
Of impious violence. 'Fhe lonely tower 
Is alſo ſhun'd ; whoſe mournful chambers hold, 
So night · ſtruck fancy dreams, the yelling ghoſt, . 


AUTUMN. 
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Rows" D with the 85 and the wheaten 
| ſheaf, | 
While Autumn, nodding o'er the yellow RE, 
Comes jovial on; the Doric reed once more, 
Well-pleas'd, I tune. Whate'er the wintry 
froſt 5 5 
Nitrous prepar'd; ah various bloſſom'd ſpring 
Put in white promiſe forth; and ſummer-ſuns 
Concocted ſtrong, ruſh boundlefs now to view, 
Full, erbt all, and well my een theme. 


. the beight Virgin gives the beau- 
teous days, 
And Libra weighs in equal ſcales the year; 
Fromheaven's high cope the fierce ctfulgencs 
ſhook 
Of parting Summer, a ſerener blue 
With golden light enliven'd wide inveſts” 
The happy world. Attemper'd ſuns ariſe, 


Sweet-beam'd, and nnn oft thro' lucid 


clouds 


A pleaſing calm; while. 8 and brown, 


„ bea 

Extenſive harveſts hang the heavy head. 

Rich, ſilent, deep, they: ſtand ;: for not 2 _ 
Rolls its light blows ofer the bending plain ;. 
A calm of plenty! till the ruffled air 


Falls from its polle,. and gives the Rege to 


blow. N 

Rent is the fleecy mantle of the fey 5: *. 

The clouds fly different, and the ſudden ſun 
By fits e gilds thi itlumen' d. field, 


7 
ft 
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And black by fits the ſhadows ſweep along. 
A gayly checker'd heart-expanding view, 
Far as the circling eye can ſhoot around, 
Unbounded Dong in a flood of corn. 


Soon as the morning 3 o'er the ſky, 
And, unperceiv'd, unfolds the ſpreading day; 
Before the ripen'd field the reapers ſtand, 

In fair array: each by the laſs he loves, 

To bear the rougher part, and mitigate 

By nameleſs gentle offices her toil. 

At once they ſtoop and ſwell the luſty ſheaves ; 

White thro' their chearful band the rural talk, 

The rural ſcandal and the rural jeſt 

Fly harmleſs, to. deceive the tedious time, 

And ſteal unfelt the ſultry hours away. 

Behind the maſter walks, builds up the-ſhocks ; 

And, conſcious, glancing oft on every ſide 

His ſated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. 

The gleaners 1 rns around, and here and 
enge, 

Spike after ſpike, their r harveſt pick. 

Be not too narrow, huſbandmen ! but fling 
From the full ſheaf, with charitable ſtealth, 
The liberal handful. Think, oh grateful 

zo caiankk ooh; 
How good the God of harveſt i is to you; 3 | 
hai” pours anne, o'er you flowing 
elds 3. I 
While theſe unhappy en; of your: kind | 
Wide-hover round A like the fowls of hea- 
„ 
And aſk their humble able. The various 
| rurns 
1 en benden: tha your fons may want 
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What now, with hard reluctance, faint, ye 
ive. k 
| The lovely youn 45 Lavinia once had frieudey 5 
And fortune ſmil'd, deceitful, on her birth. 
For in her helpleſs years depriv'd of all, 
Of every ſtay, ſave innocence and heaven, 
She with her widow'd mother, feeble, old, 
And poor, liv'd in a cottage, far retir'd 
Among the windings of a woody vale ; 
By ſolitude and deep ſurrounding ſhades, 
But more by baſhful modeſty, conceal d. 
Together thus they ſhunn'd the cruel ſcorn 
Which virtue, ſunk to poverty,. would meet- 
From giddy faſhion and low-minded pride: 
Almoſt on nature's common bounty fed. 
Like the gay birds that ſung them to repoſe, . 
Content and careleſs of to-morrow's fare. | 
Her form was freſher than the morning-roſe, 
When the dew wets its leaves, unſtain'd and pure, 
As is the lily, or the mountain-ſnow. 
The modeſt virtues mingled in her eyes, 
Still on the ground dejected, darting all 
Their humid beams into the blooming flowers: 2 
Or when the mournful tale her mother told, 
Of what her faithleſs fortune promis'd once, 
Thrill'd in her thought, they, like the dewyſtar 
Of evening, ſhone-in tears. A native grace 
Sat fair-proportion'd on her poliſh'd limbs,. 
Veil'd in a ſimple robe, their beſt attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dreſs; for lovelineſs 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is when unadorn'd adorn'd the moſt. 
_ Thoughtleſs of beauty, ſhe was beauty's ſelf” 
Recluſe amid the cloſe-embowering woods. 
As in the hollow breaſt of Appenine, 
Beneath the ſhelter of encircling hills, 


-. Of old . and to my mind 


1 ” 
2 Autumn. 
5 9 - 
* N * 


A myrtle riſes far from human eye, 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild; 

So fiouriſh'd blooming, and unſeen by all, 

The ſweet Lavinia, till, at length, compell'd | 

By ſtrong Neceſſity's ſupreme command, 
With ſmiling patience in her looks, ſhe went 

To- glean Palemon' 8 ne The pride of 

ſwains 

Palemon was, the generous, and che rich 

Who led the rural life in all its joy, 

And elegance, ſuch as Arcadian fong 

Tranſmits from antient uncorrupted times; 

When tyrant cuſtem had not ſhackled man, 

But free to follow nature was the mode. 

He then, his fancy with autumnal ſcenes 

Amuſing, chanc'd beſide his reaper-train | 

To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye : 
Unconſcious of ker power, and turning quick 

With unaffected bluſhes from his gaze: 

He ſaw her charming, but he ſaw not half 

The charms her down-caſt modeſty conceal'd. 

That very moment love and chaſte deſire 

Sprung in his boſom, to himſelf unknown; 

For ſtil the world prevail d, and its dread 

laugh, 

Which ſcaree the firm ere can born, 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field: 

And thus in ſecret to his ſoul he ſigh'd. 

What pity | that fo delicate a form, 

„By beauty kindled, where enlivening ſenſe, 

« And more than vulgar goodneſs ſeem to- 

dwell, 
« Should be devoted to the rude embrace 


4 Of ſome indecent clown? She looks, me- 
thinks 


ax « Recalls: 


% 
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60 Keeak that patron of my happy life, 
% From whom my liberal fortune took its riſe; 
Now to the duſt gone down; his haaſcs, 
lands, % 
% And once fair-ſpreading family difſoly'd. 
& *Tis ſaid that in ſome lone obſcure retreat, 
« Urg'dby remembrance ſad, and decent pride, 
« Far from thoſe ſcenes which knew their bet - 
ter days, 15 
His aged widow and his daughter uve, 
Whom yet my fruitleſs ſearch could never 


find. 
« Romantic wiſh, would this the daughter 
were j-*" - 
When, ſtrict inquiring, from herſelf he 
found 


She was the ſame, the daughter of his friend, | 
Of bountiful Acaſto; who can ſpeak | | 
The mingled paſſions that ſurpriz'd his "Fd . 
And thro' his nerves in ſhivering tranſport ran? | 
T * 8 his imother'd-flame, avow'd and 

0 
And as he view'd her, ardent, o'er and o' er, 

Love, gratitude, and pity wept at once. | 
Confus'd, and frighten'd at his ſudden tears, 
Her riſing beauties fluſh'd a. higher bloom; 

As thus Palemon, paſſionate, and jult,  _ ö 
Pour'd out the pious rapture of his ſoul. - 
And art thou then Acaſto's dear remains? | 
© She, whom my reſtleſs gratitude has ſought, 

* So long in vain? Oh yes! the very ſame, 
«© The ſoften'd image of my noble friend, | 
© Alive, his every feature, every lock, 

More elegantly touch'd. Sweeter than- | 

{ſpring 1. | 
Thou ſole ſurviving bloſſom from the root, 
152 
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1 That noriſh'd up my fortune, fay, ah where, | 
© In what ſequeſter'd deſart, haſt thou drawn 
“ The kindeſt aſpect, of delighted heaven? 
« Into ſuch beauty fpread, and blown fo fair; 
© FTho' poverty's cold wind, and cruſhing rain, 
Beat keen and heavy, on thy tender years! ? 
« O let me now; into a richer ſoil, 
« Tranſplant” thee ſafe where vernal funs, 
and ſhowers, 
© Diffuſe their warmeſt, largeſt thence ; ; 
& And of my garden be 'the pride, and joy! 
«Tt it befits thee, oh it ill befits. 
% Acaſto's daughter, his whoſe open ſtores, 
4 Tho' vaſt, were little to his ampler heart, 
“ The father of a country, thus to pick 
% The very refuſe of thoſe harveſt-fields, 
Which from his bounteous friendſhipT enjoy. 
© Then throw that. ſhameful pittance from 
thy hand. | 
& But ill-apply'd to ſuch a rugged 3 
4 The fields, the maſter, all, my fair, are 
thine; | 
. f to the various bleſſings which thy houſe 
& Has on me laviſh'd; thou wilt add that bliſs, 


* 


Here ceas'd the youth: ye ſtill his ſpeaking 


ee 
Expreſs'd the ſacred amp of his ſoul, 
With conſcious virtue, 'gratitude, and love, 
Above the vulgar joy divinely rais'd. 
Nor waited he reply. Won by the charm 
Of goodneſs irreſiſtible, and all 
In ſweet diſorder loſt, ſhe bluſh'd conſent. | 
Fhe news immediate to her mother brought, 
ere pierc'd with anxious Wong. ſhe 
pin r 33 # 
+ 28h er, e 


© Nhat deareſt bliſs the power of bleſſingthee! “ 
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The lonely moments for Lavinia's fate; 


Amaz'd, and ſcarce believing what ſhe heard, 


Joy ſeiz'd her wither'd veins, and one bright 
gleam 

Of ſetting life ſhone on her evening- -hours : : 

Not leſs enraptur'd than the happy pair; 

Who flouriſh'd long in tender bliſs, and rear'd 

A numerous offspring, lovely like themſelves, 

And good, the grace of all the country round. 


The pale Aecen ding year, yet pleaſi ing nil, 
A gentler mood inſpires; for now the leaf 
Inceſſant ruſtles from the mournful grove. 
Oft ſtartling ſuch as, ſtudious, walk below, 
And ſlowly circles thro' the waving air. 

But ſhould a quicker breeze amid the boughs 
Sob, o'er the ſky the leafy deluge ſtreams ; 


_ Till choak'd and matted with the dreary- 


ſhower, 
The foreſt-walks at every riſing gale, 


Roll wide the wither'd waſte, and whiſtle bleak. 


Fled is the blaſted verdure of the fields; 

And ſhrunk, into their beds, the flowery race 

Their ſunny robes reſign. Even what remain'd 

Of bolder fruits falls from the naked tree; 

And 1 6 fields, gardens, orchards, all a- 
roun 


The deſolated proſpect thrills the ſoul. 
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EE, Winter comes, to rule the vary'd year, 
Sullen, and fad, with all his riſing train; 
Sides,” and clouds, and ſtorms. Be theſe 
my theme, 
Theſe, that exalt the ſoul to Colin thovghe, 
And heavenly muſing. Welcome kindred 
glooms ! | 
Cogenial horrors, hail 1 with frequent foot 


Pleas'd have I, in my chearful morn of life, 
When nurs'd by careleſs ſolitude I liv'd, | 


And ſung of nature with unceaſing joy; 


- Pleas'd have I wander'd thro” your rough 


domain; 
rode the purewirgin- -ſnows, myſelf as pure; 


Heard the winds roar, and the big torrent burſt z-. 


Or ſeen the deep fermenting tempeſt brew'd, 
In the ow . bens „* 


Then comes ; the father of the femipel forth, 


Wrapt in black glooms. Firſt joyleſs rains 


obſcure | 
ce” thro* the mingling ſkies with vapour 
oul ; | 


2 Daſh ON the mountain 8 wo and ſhake the 


woods, F 
That grumbling wave below. Th' unſightly 
plain 
Lies a brown deluge 3 as the low-bent clouds 
Pour flood on flood, yet unexhauſted till 
Combine, and deepening into night ſhut up 


The day's fair face. The wanderers of heaven, | 
Fach to his home, retire; ſave thoſe that love 


TO 


+ 
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To take their paſtime i in the Wonne air, 
Or ſkimming flutter round the dimply pool. 
The cattle from th' untaſted fields return, 
And aſk, with meaning lowe, | their wonted 
| ſtalls, | 
Or ruminate in the contiguous ſhade: 
Thither the houſhold feathery people crowd, 
The creſted cock, with all his female train, 
Penſive, and dripping; ; while the cottage-hind 
Hangs o'er th“ enlivening blaze, and taleful 
| there 
Recounts his ſimple frolick: 3 he talks, 
And much he laughs, nor recks the ſtorm that 
blows. 
Without, and rattles on + bis humble e 
Wide o'er the brim, with many a torrent 
ſwell'd, | 
And the mix'd. ruin of its henks o'erſpread, 
At-laſt the rous'd-up-river pours along; 
Reſiſtleſs, roaring, dreadful down it comes, 
From the rude mountain, and the moſſy wild, 
| Tumbling thro' rocks abrupt, and ſounding far 
Then o'er the ſanded valley floating ſpreads, 
Calm, ſluggiſh; filent ; till again conſtrain'd, * 
Between two meeting hills it burſts a wa 
Where rocks and woods o 'erhang the turbid 
+. ſtream; 
There gathering triple force, rapid, and deep, 


It boils, and wheels, and foams, and thunders 
NUTS : 


. . / * . o : . 


The mountain thunders; and its ſturdy ſons 
Stoop. to the bottom of the rocks they ſhade, 
Lone on the midnight ſteep, and all agaſt, 
The dark way-faring ſtranger breathleſs toils, 
5p often SID, climbs againſt the blaſt. 
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Low waves the rooted foreſt, vex'd, and n 
W hat of its tarniſh'd honours yet remain; 


Daſh' d down, and ſcatter'd, by the tearing 


-wind's 


ons fury, its gigantic limbs. 


Thus ſtruggling thro? the diſſipated grove, 


The whirling tempeſt raves along the plain; 


And on the cottage thatch'd, or lordly roof, 
Keen-faſtening, ſhakes them to the ſolid baſe. 


Sleep frighted flies; and round the rocking 


dome, 
For entrance eager, howls the ſavage blaſt, 
Then too, they ſay, thro? all the burthen'd 
Air, 
Long groans are heard, thrill ſounds, and di- 
ſtant ſighs, 
That, utter'd by the demon of the lube, 


Warn the devoted wretch of woe and death. 
Huge uproar lords it wide. The clouds 


commix*d 


With ſtars ſwift-gliding ſweep along the ſky. 
 All-nature reels. Till nature's King, who oft 


Amid tempeſtuous darkneſs dwells alone, 
And on the wings of the careering wind 


Walks dreadfully ſerene, commands a calm; 
Then ſtraight air, ſea and earth are huſh'd at 


Once. 
As yet tis midnight deep. The weary 
| :clouds, | Foy be 
Slow- -meeting mingle i into ſolid gloom. S 
Now, while the drowſy world lies loſt in ſleep, 
Let me affoctate with the ſerious night, 
And contemplation here ſedate compear ; 


Let me ſhake off th' intruſive cares of bay, 
And lay-the meddling ſenſes all aſide. 


Where now, ye Wing vanities of life! 


Te 


— 


- 


* 


— 


Ye ever- .tempting ever-cheating train ! 
Where are you now? and what is your amount? 
Vexation, di ſapointment, and remorſe: 


Sad, ſikening thought! and yet deluded man, 


A ſcene of crude disjointed viſions paſt, 
And broken ſlumbers, riſes ſtill reſolv'd, 
With new-fluſh'd hopes, to run the giddy 
round. 
Father of light and life! thou good ſupramel f 
O teach me what is good! teach me thyſelf ! 
Save me from folly; vanity; and vice, 
From every low purſuit! and feed my ſoul 
With knowledge, conſcious peace, and virtue 
ure, 
GER. ſubſtantial, never- fading bliſs 1 
2 22 tempeſts come: and fung 
un 
From all the livid Eaſt, or piereing North, 
Thick clouds aſcend ; in- whoſe capacious 
wiomb # 
A vapoury deluge lies; to Gow 5 d. 
Heavy they roll their fleecy world along; 
And the ſky ſaddens with the gather'd ſtorm. 


'Thro* the huſh'd air the nn . 


deſcends, 


At firſt thin wavering; till at laſt the lakes 
Fall broad, and wide, and faſt, dimming the 
0 

With a ans flow. The cheriſh'd fields 
Put on their winter- robe, of pureſt white. 


Tis brightneſs all; fave where the new ſnow 5 


: melts, 
Along the mazy current. Low, the woods. 


Bow their hoar head ; and, ere the languid ſun | 


Faint from the Weſt emits his evening-ray, - 
Earth's univerſal face, deep-hid and , 


S | - 1s 


— 


MM. . 


. the raging Far and fill their pens 


Is one wild dazzling waſte, that buries wide 
'The works of man. Drooping the labourer- 
5 * OX 43 | * 


Stands cover'd o'er wth. ſnow, and then FR 


mands 


The fruit of all his toik. The wie of * „ 


Tam'd by the cruel ſeaſon, crowd around | 
The winnowing ſtore, and claim the little boon. 
Which providence aſſigns them. One alone, 


The red-breaſt, ſacred to the houſhold-gods, 


Wiſely regardful of th' embroiling ſky, _ 
In joyleſs fields, and thorny: thickets, leaves 
His ſhivering mates, and pays to truſted man 


His annual vidit. Half-afraid, he firſt. 


Againſt the window beats; then, briſk, alights 


On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o'er the 


floor, 
Eyes all the ſmiling family aſkance, 


And pecks, and ſtarts, and wonders where he 


is; 7 


Till more familiar grown, the ee 


Attract his ſlender feet. The foodleſs wilds 8 


Pour forth their brown inhabitants. The hare, 
Tho timorous of heart, and hard beſet 


By death in various forms, dark ſnares, and 
dogs, 


And more unpitying men, the garden eis, 5 
Urg'd on by fearleſs want. The bleating kind 


Eye the bleak n and next the gliſtening 
earth), 


With looks of PANTY deſpair ; 3 then, ſad-di- 


ſpers'd, . 1 


J vg for the wither'd herb thro* heaps of ſnow. 


Nov, ſhepherds, to your _fpics ge be 
kind, 


. 


* 


With food. at will; lodge them below the 
. ſtorm, 
And watch them ſtrict: for from the bellowing 
Eaſt, 
In this dire ſeaſon, oft the whirlwinds wing 
Sweeps up the burthen of whole wintry plains 
In one wide waft, and o'er the hapleſs flocks, 
Hid in the hollow of two neighbouring hills, 
The billowy tempeſt whelms ; > till, upward. 
urg'd, 
The valley to a ſhining mountain ſwells, 
Tipt with a wreath,  high-carling 1 in the K. 
1 he 8 rouzes up . fire; 
While well atteſted, and as well believ'd, 
Heard ſolemn, goes the goblin-ſtory. round 35 
Till ſuperſtitious horror creeps o'er all; 
Or, frequent.in the ſounding hall, they wake 


The rural gambel. Ruſtic mirth goes found; 
The ſimple joke that takes the ſhepherd's heart, | 


Eaſily pleas'd ; the long loud laugh, ſincere; 


The Kiſs, ſnatch'd haſty from the Sdelong 


- maid, 
On purpoſe ade. or pretending ſleep : 
The leap, * the dap, the haul; and, ſheok to 
notes | 
Of native muſic, 400 e 1 


Thus jocund fleets with them the Winter- night. x 


| Tis done 3 Wiener ſpreads his lateſt 


glooms, 


And reigns tremenduous o'er the conquer'd 


Fer, 
How dead the ven 3 lies! 


How dumb the tuneful ! horror wide extends 


; 8 deſolate domain. Behold, fond man! 
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| See here thy pictur'd life; paſs ſome ſew years, 
Thy flowering Spring, thy $15 coat ardent: 


- ſtrength, 
Thy ſober Autumn fading into age, 
And pale concluding Winter comes at laſt, 


And ſhuts the ſcene. Ah! whither now are 
fled, | 


Thoſe dreams of greatneſs ? * thoſe unſolid 


hopes 
Of happineſs? thoſe longings after fame? 
Thoſe reſtleſs cares? thoſe buſy buſtling days 4 
Thofe gay-ſpent; feſtive nights ? thoſe veering 
thoughts, 


| Loſt between good. and ith, that ſhar'd thy 


life 
All now are vaniſh' d ! virtue ſole ſurvives, 
Immortal, never-failing friend of man, 


His guide to happineſs on high al ſee! 


Tis come, the glorious morn ! the ſecond | 
birth 


of heaven, -and earth |! awakening nature 


hears 


The new ee mord, nd ſtarts to life, 


In every heighten'd form, from pain and death 
For ever free. The great eternal ſcheme 
Involving all, and in a perfect whole 
Uniting, as the proſpect wider ſpreads, 


To reaſons eye refird-clears-up apaee. 


Ye vainly wile ! ye blind preſumtuous ! now, 


Confounded in the duſt, adore that power 


And wiſdom oft arraign d: ſee now the cauſe, ; 


Why unnaſſuming worth in ſecret liv'd, 


And dy'd, negledted': . why the good man's 
ſhare 


: In life was gall and bitterneſs of ſout: 1 
Why the oe widow, | and her orphans pin. d, 


In 
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10 Harzing ſolitudes while luxury, 

In palaces, lay ſtraining her low thought, 

To form unreal wants: why heaven-born 
truth, 

And moderation fair, wore the red marks 

Of ſuperſtition's ſcourge : why licens'd pain, 

That cruel ſpoiler, that emboſom'd foe, 

Imbittered all our bliſs. Ve good diſtreſt ! 

Ye noble few ! who here unbending ſtand 

Beneath life's preſſure ; yet bear up a while, 


And what your bounded view, which only ſaw 


A little part, deem'd evil, is no more: 
The ſtorms of wintry time will quickly paſs, 
And one unbounded Spring encircle all. 


. 
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